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Rowe, May 5. 


Last night Nawab Mukhtar-ul-Mulk, Sir Salar Jung Bahadoor, Goats ‘ 
s, 1, attended by a suite of 50 persons, arrived at the Hotel Gostamai, ¥ 
en route for England. Sir Salar is aceompanied hy Nawab-Nizam Yar 
Jung Bahadoor, Kamkamood Dowlah, Gakb Jung Bahadoor, Muka ma 
Jung Bahadoor, Mir Reazat Ali Khan, Mir Tahayar “Ali, Syed Hosni | 
Aoa Naser Shah, Syed Ali Khan Bahadoor, Major Nevill, Captain ‘Prevor, 
Dr. Williazssony,and Mr. Arthur Oliphant, Private Secretary. This morn4 — 
“ne the Indian statesman repaired to the Quirinal, and had the honour of | 
a private audience of His Majesty the King | P Thgly.. The parts were 
dressed in their full costume, the gorgeous nature gbwhic : 
siderable sensation as they drove through the streetsy, ) 
to visit Sir Augustus Paget, who entertains them at dinner to-mortow. | 
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The Pope received Sir Salar Jung and his suite to-day, THis: Holinéss,. 
abad, and expressed his gratitude to him for the protection afforded by the. | 
Nizam to Catholics, hoping that this protection would continue. He then 
entered into conversation with the members of the suite, ‘ging ¢ hen 

hand to kiss and promising to pray for them. Sir Salar Jung, wh 
received at the Vatican with all the honor due to his position, h 
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of the multitude at home unless his name happens to be associated with some 
Imperial measure, in which case he is seldom favourably mentioned. As 
long as he is engaged in the Government of some Native State, improving 
its condition, directing its internal economy, and regulating its finances, he 
is only known to the Indian Government and its servants, and he is generally 
all the better for his obscurity. But from the time that Poorneah won the 
admiration of one of the ablest of our own statesmen down to the present 
moment, the Native States of Hindostan have rarely failed to produce 
administrators of marked ability. The visit of the Prince of Wales has 
produced many results which were not foreseen by the most sagaci 
* observers at home orabroad. It is likely to leave an indelible mark on the 
history of the relations between England and India. Had that tour never 
been undertaken Sir Salar June would, in all probability, have come to 
Hneland; but he would have appeared among us in different, and, in all 
likelihood, in less agreeable, circumstances. Eminent as his services have 
been, and remarkable as his career has been, there are many thousands 
who ask, ‘‘ Who is Sir Salar Jung ?,, And there are many thousands who 
have never heard gs Bn [t was a revelation to millions, indeed, to 
hear that there were 8 ative States in India with Courts, Ministers, and 
Armies of their own. We fear that there are some, even among the edu- 
cated classes, who would be puzzled to give a very definite account of tho 
Deccan, or to describe the territories of the Nizam, and the nature and 
relations of the State and its ruler with the British Government. Had tho 
‘Deccan been involved in the troubles of 1857-8, as Gwalior and Indore 
were, we should, no doubt, have been acquainted with the particulars, but 
the services which were rendered to the British Government at that event- 
ful period were of the utmost value and magnitude, although they, fortu- 
nately, did not need to be written in characters of blood. 'The Deccan 
extends over nearly 100,000 square miles, and is peopled by 10,000,000 
inhabitants, of whom the vast majority—probably nine in ten—are Hin- 
doos. he soil is generally good and produces cotton in abundance, Coal 
and iron mines haye been discovered, and the great rivers Kistna, Tom- 
budra, and Godavery drain the vast plateau which forms the bulk of the 
land and open it to the Eastern and Western Oceans. he first Nizam 
established friendly relations with the English Governor of Fort St. David 
in 1747, which were generally maintained in the wars with the French and 
their allies, and, although for a time the ability and genius of Bussy Ftanhe 
ed the ascendancy of his councils and influence at yderabad, the troops 
and resources of the Nizam were placed at our disposal in the eatipal 
st Tippoo in 1791, and in the struggle with the Mahrattas, and the 
ice has continued to the present day, In 1853 Sir Salar Jung was 
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te appomted to suceeed his uncle, Suraj-ool-Moolk, as Dewan to Nasur-doo 
Dowlah, who had just been forced by Lord Dalhousie to assign to the 
superintendence of the British certain rich districts to secure the payment 

of debts alleged to be due for the pay of the Contingent which was kept 

tp in accordance with the Treaty by the Dewan. He was only 19 years 

of'age, and the condition of the State was one which might have appalled 

the boldest and most experienced of statesinen. 

{ ‘There was no money in the Treasury—the system of taxation was 
vasteful and unproductive. Although the Residents at the Court of Hy- 
derabad had been for many years possessed of paramount power, they 
applied their energies to the sole object of securing British interests, and 
did not interfere in the internal affairs of the State with a view to their 
improvement. In fact, as long as the enormously expensive Contingent 
was paid, they cared little for the manner in which the money was raised. 
Armed bands, misealled soldiery, earried terror and dismay through the 
) country, and created, disturbances and riots im the towns “at their plea- 
| sure. Hyderabad was a hot-bed of turbulent fanaticism. Aral mereena- 
4 ries and Rohillas, ever ready for mischief, paralyzed the arm of law and 
order, blighted trade and commerce, and threatened at any moment to 

{ require the attention of the Governor-General, at that moment Jord Dal- 
housie, whose methods in such cases were terribly earnest. Salar June 

began his work by refusing to draw more than half the salary of his offiee, 

and his example was followed by the other servants of the State. He put 

,an end to the system of forming the revenues ; he discouraged the immigra- 

tion of Arabs and Rohillas, and set to work to strengthen the hands of the 
police, and to obtain some degree of security for property and life. But 

while he was engaged in this Herculean task there came wpon him a trial, 
the tension and force of which can never be understood by a European and a 
Christian. He was a Mahomedan, and he served a Mahomedan State. The 
F Power which had destroyed the rule of Mahomedan and. Hindoo alike was 

; in the utmost peril. The Mutiny and Rebellion had spread over India, 
I and the Governor of Bombay probably told no more than the truth when 
he telegraphed to the Resident at Hyderabad—* If the Nizam goes all is 
lost.” But the Nizam did not go. Salar Jung; surrounded by armed 
crowds, who threatened and reviled him, held fast to the British Goyern- 
/ ment. He held the control with a masterly hand, arrested and delivered 
j over to punishment the rioters who attacked the Resideney, and inspired 
; the Resident with such a conviction of his ascendency and fidelity that he 
| ordered the Hyderabad Contingent to join the British forces, with whom 
it rendered the most signal services. It would he foolish to pretend that 
| | in his efforts he had the sympathy of the Mahomedan populace, and that 
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he did not encounter opposition and enmity. His merit is that he rose 
superior to the prejudices and passions of his co-religiomsts and country- 
men, and that at the loss of his own popularity, and at the risk of a violent 
death, which more than once well nigh befell him, resolved to stand by 
the Power, even when it seemed at its death grasp, which had given some 
sort of peace to Hindostan and promised to guarantee its future prosperity 
and advancement in the ways of modern civilization. 

When the rebellion was put down Salar Jung set himself to work at 
the rest of his self-allotted task. Associated with his co-Regent, the 
Ameer-i-Kabeer, the very able man who jointly with him is charged with 
the direction of affairs during the non-age of the boy Nizam, he has 
developed in the Deccan such enterprise and secured such a measure of 
peace and progress as have never been witnessed in India since the golden 
days and the model rulers of whom the poets and historians tell such 
marvellous, if not apocryphal, stories. Roads have been made or restored, 
tanks built, wells dug, irrigation works—inatters of the first necessity— 
renewed or created, railways made and planned, an efficient police gra- 
dually introduced and extended, schools founded, education fostered, the 
Arab Chiefs restrained or converted to the cause of order, the irregular 
soldiery suppressed, the Rohillas disbanded, and Hyderabad so tranquillized 
that the members of the Prince’s suite who visited it were treated with 
the utmost civility. It may possibly be that they could not detect much 
pleasure and friendliness in the glances which they encountered. But we 


should remember that an Egyptian officer charged with the superinten- 


dence of certain work on board one of the Khedive’s ships in the Thames, 
who took up his abode at Limehouse, found it necesary after a time to lay 
aside his fez and put on a hat, in order to avoid the jeers and occasionally 
the more material proofs of dislike of the Christians of that religious dis- 
trict; so that we need not be surprised if the same sort of liberality exis- 
ted at Hyderabad. The Indian Government, to mark its sense of the 
services of Salar Jung, created him Grand Cross of the Star of India, and 
restored to the Nizam the Raichoar Doab and Dharaseo. Sir Salar June 
is of princely rank by descent and possessed of large estates, but in his 
tastes he is simple and unostentatious, as he is regal in his hospitalities 
and charities. He speaks and writes English with ease and clecance. and 
his manners are so engaging that an English official, who was very much 
opposed to claims which Sir Salar Jung was urging on behalf of the Nizam 
against the Government, said that “he thought Englishmen of influence 
and rank should not be encouraged to go to Hyderabad, as Sir Salar Jung 
was sure to make converts of them.” he impression produced by the 
Nawab on strangers is certainly very agreeable, and it is not effaced by 
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further intercourse. Tn the painful discussion which arose in reference to 
ve of oe Nizam, who is a very sickly boy, at the Prince of 
ales’s Durbar at Bombay, he never lost his dionity’« 

subjected to yery strong abreast and he arene woh dk See ae 
over clumsy opponents in the diplomatic controyersy as to the Nisath's 
health and ability to visit Bombay. The splendour of the deputation 
which he headed evinced his desire to do honour to the Heir Apparent and 
to pay respect to the Crown and both at Bombay and Galeutta, he was 
treated with marked distinction by the Prince of Wales, who was aware 
of his services and was much interested in his conyersation., ‘The Duke of 
Sutherland, who went to Hyderabad, was much struck by the practical 
sense of the Minister, who will soon be his guest, and it may be taken for 
granted that no more remarkable personage has visited this country for 
many years from countries outside Europe than Sir Salar Jung. 


Loxpon Timms, 26¢% May 1876. 
SIR SALAR JUNG. 
(10 THE EDITOR OF THU TIMES.) 


Sir,—Now that Sir Salar Jung, the distinguished ruler of Hyderabad, 
Decean, may be daily expected to arrive in England, T shall bo much oblig- 
ed by your giving me a brief space in your columns, that I may add a few 
particulars to those stated in The Times of to-day, which shed additional 
lustre on the name of one distinguished alike as a statesman and a wise 
ruler in a State which since the fall of the King of Delhi has been the chief 
Mahomedan Power in India. : 

Just at the time when the Mutiny broke out in India His Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad died. On his death-bed he desired Salar Jung, to 
whom was intrusted the chief authority in the Nizam’s dominions, to bring 
his son to him, and his dying counsel to him was, that as the British Go- 
vernment had always been so friendly to himself, his son should continye 
faithful to the English, 

By the wise policy of Colonel Davidson, the Resident, the son was 
placed on the Musnd as soon as possible after his father’s death, and the 
Resident invited all the Staff and commanding officers of the British force 
at Secunderabad to the Nizam’s Palace in the city, to be present at the 


ecremony. ; ; 
On Colonel Dayidson’s return to the Residency, after the installation, 
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he found a telegram from Lord, Canning informing him that Delhi had 
fallen into the hands of the mutineers, upon which he sent for Peake 
and communicated the intelligence to him. Salar Jung replied, 1s 

was known in the city three days ago. oaieie 
Here, then, was an undoubted proof of the loyalty of the Nizam’s Go- 
yernment, for, had there been any disposition to upset the British rule in 
fayour of the Mahomedan Power, there could not have been a more fitting 
opportunity for doing so than when all the English officers were collected 
in the Nizam’s Palace, surrounded by his armed retainers and entirely in 
ne when the spirit of disaffection was at its height and had 
reached the city of Hyderabad, the wisdom and determination of Salar 
Jung were eminently shown by his ordering all the Arabs who were the 
principal land proprietors in the Hyderabad territory to repair at once to 
the city, and by placing large bodies of these brave and fearless men at 
each of the principal gates, with orders to fire upon any one who attempt- 
ed to incite the people to rise against the English. : 
These energetic measures saved South India, for had the people of 
Hyderabad risen against us, the Mahomedan population of Madras would, 
it was well known at the Presidency, have followed their example; and it 
is but just to this distinguished man that the people of England should be 
informed how entirely the stability of British rule in South India was ow- 
ing to the wise and energetic measures adopted at this crisis by Salar J ung. 
Haying held the chief military command in His Highness the Nizam’s 
dominions for some years, and having been consequently brought into con- 
stant communication with the Resident during that momentous period, | 
feel a real pleasure in giving publicity to the facts above stated, being as- 
sured that Sir Salar Jung will receive from the British publie that warm 
and-friendly welcome which he so eminently deserves from our countrymen. 

T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Wirrram Hin, Major-General, K.C.S.1« 

late Commanding, Hyderabad, Contingent. 





Tus Wortp, 31st May 1876. 
SIR SALAR JUNG'S MISSION. 


It is no secret that the visit of Sir Salar Jung to England is connected 
with the question of the Berars. Why that visit is necessary is not a plea- 
sant story to tell; for in all the history of our dealings with the native 


b 
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princes of India, there is not one page more dark, moré disgraceful, more 
humiliating than that which tells of our relations with the “Niarne Onur 
statement 1s founded solely on official documents, on treaties, and on the 
letters of the highest officials in India, the great majority of GH have 
appeared in bluebooks. 

: The Berars, the richest provinces of the Nizam, came into the posses- 
sion of the British, by virtue of a treaty in the year 1853, as a security for 
the payment of the force known as the Hyderabad contingent. This treaty 
was supplemented by another in 1860, which altered some of the relations 
in which the contracting parties stood to each other. The contention of 
the Nizam is, that this treaty of 1853 was unjustly forced upon him in de- 
fiance of right and of the treaty of 1800, which had up to that time govern- 
ed the relations between the two countries ; and the demands that the trea- 
ties of 1853 and 1860 should therefore be cancelled, and that he should 
revert to the treaty of 1800. 

A few words will explain the relations between the two powers prier 
to the treaty of 1800. The Government of the Nizam had, from its earliest 
contact with us—that is to say, in 1747—heen friendly to the British pow- 
er in India. It had early sided with us in our struggle with the French, 
and, with one or two exceptions, the friendly connection had remained un- 
broken. The end of the century saw us bound together by common inter- 
ests against common foes. ‘Tippoo at Seringapatam and the Mahrattas on 
the Deccan threatened both powers alike, and the treaty, offensive and de- 

_fensive, of 1798 testified to the closeness of the bond. Two years later the 
treaty of 1800 drew the tie still closer; for by it the British Government 
guaranteed absolutely the integrity of the Nizam’s dominions against all 
comers, while the Nizam on his part ceded to England in perpetuity a large 
portion of his territories—one-third, indeed, of the whole—the revenue to 
be derived therefrom to be devoted to the maintenance of a subsidiary 
force, which was fixed at 8000 infantry and 1000 cavalry, with the requi- 
site complement of guns. An article was inserted specifying expressly 
that no further demand should ever be made by the British on behalf of 
this force. This subsidiary force was by the terms of the treaty to be sta- 
tioned in time of peace in the Nizam’s dominion, and was to be at his dis- 
posal to put down insurrection and restrain the feudal Rajahs. The Eng- 
lish pledged themselves to abstain from all interference of any kind in the in- 
ternal affairs of the Nizam’s dominion. In ease the two powers should take 
the field together against a common foe, the Nizam agreed to put 6000 in- 
fantry and 9000 horse with artillery in the field, and further to use every 


4 effort to bring the whole force of his kingdom into the field. 
y 
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At first all went well. Seringapatam fell, and_ the kingdom of 'Tip- 
poo was broken up; the Hyderabad troops did their share of the work, 
and were honourably mentioned in despatches, and at the end of the fight- 
ing the territories-acquired were divided, as agreed upon by a secret arti- 
cle of the treaty. The Berars fell to the share of the Nizam, because they 
had formerly been a portion of the Nizam’s dominions, and had been 
wrested from him by the Mahrattas. By 1803 peace was established, and 
from that period up to the date of the Mutiny the allied powers never took 
the field together against a common foe, nor was the Nizam ever called 
upon to furnish his contingent of horsemen and infantry, 

The Nizam might, in 1803, reasonably look forward to a future of 
peace and prosperity. _ He had received from an all-powerful ally and pro- 
tector a guarantee for the integrity of his dominions against all foes; he 
had provided for the maintenance of a standing army, and military expens- 
es would therefore form no item of his budget, and he had the solemn 
agreement that, England would in no way interfere with the internal adimi- 
nistration of his affairs. His future appeared in every way assured. Un- 
happily, he counted on the good faith of the India Government, and upon 
a more rotten staff could no man lean, 

Secunder Jah, however, who sueceeded to the throne in 1803, was 
roughly undeceived. Our very first step was an absolute prohibition to 
him to remove his chief Minister, a man hateful to the population, but de- 
voted to our interest. In vain the Nizam protested, in yain quoted article 
15 of the treaty, binding the Company ‘not to interfere with the Nizam’s 
children, subjects, servants, or concerns. or nearly fifty y 
Hyderabad by Ministers appointed by ourselves, and maintained in power 
by our bayonets. The British Resident, Sir C. Metcalfe, writing of the 
utter break down of the Nizam under the troubles in which we had inyoly- 
ed ‘thim, said, ‘I can hardly imagine a situation more entitled to pity, or 
more calculated to disarm criticism, than that of a Prince so held in sub- 
jection by his servant, under the suppové of an irrepressible foreign power.’ 
For even now the ‘contingent’ was draining the lite-blood of Hyderabad. 
The exact date of the creation of this force is unknown; but it. certainly 
came into existence by the contrivance of Mr, (afterward Sir) If. Russel, 
the British Resident prior to Sir C. Metcalfe. Little pressure would have 
been needed on his part to induce the Minister kept in power by ourselves 
to agree first that a force should be raised and officered by British officers, 
and then that it should become, to all intents and purposes, a British force, 
paid by us, the Nizam’s treasury handing oyer to us the necessary supplies. 
So it went on, unauthorised by treaty, in the face of the most earnest pro- 
tests of the Nizam, until it beceame—no one knows how—a part of the re- 
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gular establiahment, and the Nizam’s Minister agreed to pay us annually 
the sum of 420,000/. for its expenses ; and this when the whole revenue of 
the state only amounted to one million. 

Mir Allum was our second nominee, and to him succeeded Chundoo 
Loll, another creature of our own, an even greater rascal than his prede- 
cessors, who was kept by British bayonets for twenty-five years as sole and 
absolute Minister of Hyderabad. During his time the administration of 
the Nizam’s territories was utterly corrupt and vicious, and anarchy reien- 
ed throughout the country. Rajahs threw off their allegiance ; and neither 
the subsidiary force, paid for the purpose, nor the ‘ contingent,’ paid also, 
but for what purpose no one knows, moyed to put them down. Even Lord 
Dalhousie, when he was putting his hand on the Berars, had to confess 
oyer and oyer again, in his letters to the Resident, that neither ‘the letter 
nor the spirit of the treaty could be held to warrant such a construction 
of its obligation.’ 

In spite of all the efforts of the Nizam’s this terrible annual demand 
of 420,0001. could not always be met, and in 1853 Lord Dalhousie, laying 
his hands on everything he could reach, thought that the time was come 
to eat up Hyderabad. A claim was made for instant payment of 430,000/. 
for arrears. This claim was acknowledged by the British Resident to be 
more than balanced by moneys due from us to the Nizam. Lord Dalhou- 
sie, however, refused eyen to take this set-off into cousideration, and order- 
ed the Nizam to cede the Berars under the threats ‘of Hyderabad being 


, ground to powder.’ The Nizam refused absolutely. In the face of this 


unexpected resistance, Lord Dalhousie hesitated. People at home were 
already disapproving of the high-handed poliey which he was carrying out, 
and the truth of the Nizam’s remonstrance was too indisputable for him 
to venture to proceed to the last extremities. Instructions were therefore 
given to the Resident to negotiate a treaty by which the Nizam should 
agree to the contingent being maintained in future, and should hand oyer 
the Berars merely as a pledge for its payment; the English Government 
agreeing to furnish accounts annually, and to hand over the balance. This, 
after a vain struggle, the Nizam consented to, under renewed threats of 
the occupation of Hyderabad ; this is the treaty which Sir Salar Jung now 
asks, in the name of the young Nizam, to haye set aside as obtained unfair- 
ly, unjustly, dishonourably, and by armed pressure. The arguments against 
the validity of the treaty on the ground of foree and fraud appear meontest- 
able ; and were the case placed before counsel with the words ‘a guardian 
and his ward’ instead of those of ‘the British Government and the Nizam,’ 
there could not be a doubt as to their opinion. The protector administers 
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tho estate of the protected by his nominee, he plunges the estate into pecu- 


niary difficulties by gross mismanagement and unnecessary expenses, and 


then takes advantage of the difficulties he has caused to put pressure upon 
the protected to sign a deed enormously for the benefit of the protector. 

As to the relations between the Governments since the signature of 
the treaty of 1853, it is unnecessary to give details; suffice that they are 
eyen more dishonouring to our reputation for integrity than those which 
have preceded that date. From the first we broke the treaty we had ex- 
torted ; we proved that the amount we had claimed for the annual expense 
of the contingent was uncalled for, by ab once reducing the expense by 
120,000/. a year; we declined to fulfil our obligation of rendering an annual 
account of the receipts and expenditure of the provinces held in pledge, 
for the openly-confessed reason that we did not dare to do so, because our 
expenses of administration had enormously exceeded the sum which we 
had promised that it should cost. For nine years we evaded the demand 
of the Nizam for accounts, and at last we got rid of them by a transaction 
which we decline to characterise. Inthe interval the Mutiny had swept 
over India, and the fidelity of the Nizam and of Sir Salar Jung, his Minis- 
ter, had been acknowledged as beyond all price; and so we proposed a 
new treaty, im order that we might recognise and reward those priceless 
services. After a preamble to this effect, the treaty restored to the Nizam 
some of the zemindarates which we, by our /dches, had permitted to slip 
from his hand; and we pretended to cancel the outstanding debt, a debt 
already doubly cancelled by our extra expenses in the administration of 
the Berars, and by a counter claim, which was confessed by the British 
Resident justly to exceed that of his obligation to us. These great boons, 
however, were not without drawbacks, for the Nizam was called upon to 
surrender crown lands in the Berars, strips of territory in the south, right 
of toll on the Godavery, and, finally, to abandon all claim to any past or 
future accounts of our administration of the Berars. Naturally, the Nizam 
felt that this grateful recognition of fidelity was in reality a fresh exaction, 
and therefore indignantly refused to sign the treaty ; nor would he consent 
until the old threat of force had to be brought forward again. Well indeed 
might a leading native statesman say, a short time since, ‘[ have heard a 
good deal of English fair dealing, but I have never seen any of it.’ The 
counter case of the British Government may be summed up ina few words: 
“We really cannot argue on this matter; but the Berars are very useful, 
and we cannot afford to give them up.’ 
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Trvsinys’ Macazine, 
SIR SALAR JUNG AND THE BERARS. 


The question of the Berars is one which is at present, perhaps,of 
the most pressing interest in India: its intrinsic importance is consider. 
able; it is being urgently pushed forward by those interested in it, Sir 
Salar Jung, the greatest of Indian statesman, having come over to en- 
deavour to obtain a fair hearing; the native population throughont the 
country are regarding with eager interest our action in the niatter; and 
lastly, the honour and good name of Nngland are very seriously concerned in 
the decision which may be arrived at. The general opinion among those to 
whom the writer spoke on the subject during a tour in India appeared to 
be that our position in holding the Berars was of very doubtful honesty, 
but that there was nevertheless but little chance of our giving them up. 
Being loth to believe the possibility of such policy as this, he took adyan- 
tage—after reading all that had been written on the subject—of the Prince's 
shooting expedition to make a journey to Hyderabad, to examine as closely 
as possible, upon the spot, into the rights and wrongs of this question. The 
result of that examination he now gives, and although he fears that the 
history he has to tell must necessarily be a dry one, yet, remembering the 
interest which the treatment of the Guicowar of Baroda excited in England, 
he hopes that this story of our relations with a State many times more im- 
portant than that of Baroda, indeed the largest and most populous of all 
the Indian semi-independent kingdoms, may be deemed worthy of careful 


June 1876, 


“perusal especially when the inestimable service which the fidelity of the 


Nizam and Sir Salar Jung, his minister, rendered to us in the Munity be 
recalled. Every item of the following statement is founded on treaties or 
official documents, which can be consulted by any one haying an interest in 
the matter or a respect for the good faith of England. : 
The Nizam’s dominions are by far the largest and most important of 
any of the native States of India. They comprise no less than 98,000 square 
miles, being three times as large as either Gwalior or mysore, eight times 
as large as the dominions of Holkar, In the middle of the last century re- 
lations commenced between the British Company, then a mere struggling 
power, and the Nizam Ali. In 1766, and again in 1768, treaties were entered 
into between them, and the severity with which the Supreme Goyernment 
rebuked the Madras Government for endeayouring to evade the payments 
due by that treaty shows how valuable they regarded the alliance. In 1790 
the British army was largely reinforced and aided by the Nizam’s troops. 
In 1795 the Nizam claimed the assistance,to which he considered himself, 
and indeed was, entitled by treaty, of the British against the Mahrattas, 
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and the help being refused he was defeated at Kundha. Finding that the 
British intended to accept his help in their wars and to refuse their help in 
his, he raised a force and officered it by French oflicers. ‘TI he British alarm- 
ed at this step, bid against the French, and offered their absolute protec- 
tion against all enemies. The French were dismissed, anda new treaty made 
This was of the greatest importance to the British‘ as they were at that 
time on the eve of their great war with Tippoo. The Nizam sent his sub- 
sidiary force of 6,500 men, as many infantry, anda body of irregular horse, to 
join the British at the siege of Seringapatam, where they behayed with 
much bravery, and gained special commendation by historians of that period. 

Tn the year 1800 a fresh treaty was drawn up confirmatory of the one 
of 1798, and as this treaty may be considered the commencement of those 
relations which have cost the Nizam so dearly, it is necessary to specify 
some of the more important clauses. In the first place, it established an al- 
liance, offensive and defensive between the two powers. This alliance was of 
equal advantage to both parties, and was equally desired by them as a 
check to the power of the Peishwa and the Mahrattas, whose hostile atti- 
tude constituted a danger to each alike. By a secret article in the treaty 
it was agreed that all the teritories won by the joint forces should be divi- 
ded between the two powers. It was under this article that in 1803> the 
Berars were handed over to the Nizam as his share of the territory won from 
the Mahrattas. ‘This district was specially assigned to him because the 
Berars had formerly belonged to the Nizam’s dominions, but had been 
wrested from him by the Mahrattas. It is important to bear this in mind, 
because one of the excuses offered by Government partisans for the con- 
duct pursued by us is that the Berars were originally a gift to the Nizam 
on our part. Had this been true it would be no argument, for one has no 
more right to resume a gift once bestowed than to seize any other proper- 
ty. However, asa matter of fact, it was no gift at all, but was handed over to 
the Nizam as his rightful share ofthe joint conquests by virtue of the secret, 
article of the treaty of 1800. By the same treaty the Nizam ceded all his 
territory south of the Tongaboodra—comprising the districts he had receiv- 
ed as his share of the spoil of Tippoo, and amounting in extent to about a 
third of his whole dominions— in perpetuity to the British for the sup- 
port of a subsidiary force, to be commanded and diciplined by British offi- 
cers, ‘This force was to represent the Nizam’s contingent to the joint forces, 
and was to he used at other times for the interior police of his dominions. 
By article 17 it is enacted that ‘should any of the Nizam’s subjects with- 
hold taxes or create a rebellion the subsidiary force should reduce all 
offenders to obedience ; and in any part of His H ighness’s dominions contigu- 
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ous to the Company’s frontiers, if it should be found inconvenient to send 
a detachment of the subsidiary troops, the British Governmenty if reques. 

ed by His Highness, should send its own troops to quell distiennaige 

Article 8 stipulated that ‘no demand should ever be made by the Honora- 
ble Company upon the treasury of. His Highness on account of the subsidi- 
ary force.’ Nothing could be more clear than this, The Nizam ceded 
large and valuable territories, in order that a force micht be maintained 
without further expense or trouble to himself, which should at onée form his 
principal contingent to the allied forces in war time, and should in peace 
be at his command to enforce law and obedience throughout his dominions. 
This subsidiary force would even in peace time be kept up at its full 
strength, but in case of war the Nizam was to give further aid to the com- 
mon cause. Article 12 is as follows: ‘If a war should unfortunately break 
out between the contracting parties and any other power whatever, His 
Highness the Nizam engages that with the reserve of two battalions of Sepoys 
—which are to remain near His Highness’s person—-the residue of the British 
subsidiary force (consisting of six battalion of Sepoys and two regiments of 
cavalry, with artillery), joimed by 6000 infantry and 9000 horse of his 
highness’ own troops, and making altogether an army of 12,000 infantry 
and 10,000 cavalry, with their requisite train of artillery and warlike 
stores of every kind, shall be immediately put in motion for the purpose 
of opposing the enemy; and his highness likewise engages to employ every 
further effort in his power for the purpose of bringing into the field, as 


, speedily as possible, the whole foree which he may be able to supply from 


his dominions.’ 

This is an important article; had the state of affairs in India remained 
unchanged, so that the Nizam might have been called upon frequently to 
take the field with 6000 infantry and 9000 horse, in addition to the subsi- 
diary force, he would have been compelled to keep that force on a constant 
war footing. In point of fact, after 1803 he never was so called upon. 
The British power grew so rapidly that they had no longer oceasion to call 
upon the Nizam to send his forees to join theirs in the field. Had they 
done so he would haye been compensated handsomely for the expense to 
which his army put him by his share of the conquered dominions. This 
would have been, as circumstances have turned out, an adyantageous ar- 
rangement indeed for him, for at a comparatively slight expense his domi- 
nions would have increased pari passw with those of the British. I say at 
a comparatively slight expense, because the force which he was to funish 
was not to be a force trained and disciplined by Europeans; it was to be 
merely a native army. A native army in those days was an inexpensive 
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affair. Like the Scotch clans, the horsemen of the Deccan lived at peace 
until called out by the fiery cross, and even in the field they looked princi- 
pally to plunder for pay- That this was the kind of force which the Ni- 
zam was expected to furnish, in addition to his trained subsidiary troops, 
is evident from the overwhelming proportion of horsemen to the number of 
infantry. In point of fact, however, the Nizam, after 1803, never was 
called upon to furnish this native force, and we had not a shadow of right 
to demand his keeping up any standing army beyond the subsidiary force, 
whose expenses he had paid for by a cession of territory, in peace time. 
The five years ending in 1803 had, however, completely altered the 
position of the British in India. From a weakly power, anxious to secure 
allies against Tippoo and the French, they had leapt into the first power 
of the peninsula, and they soon began to oppress the ally who had faith- 
fully supported them in their need. From 1803 it may be said that the 
independence of the Nizam was altogeter gone. When Secunder Jah suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1803, the Indian Government, in face of article 15 
of the treaty of 1800, by which they bound themselves ‘not to interfere 
with the Nizam’s children, subjects, servants, or concerns,’ refused to 
allow him to remove the tnen minister, Aristo Jah, a man who suited us, 
but who was so odious to the people of Hyderabad, that, when he died, 
Mr. Russell, the British Resident, wrote: ‘ Though the natives of India ave 
the least of all nations prone to indecent acts, yet nevertheless the multi- 
tude of Hyderabad followed his corpse to the grave with hoots and execra- 
tions. We then forced Mir Allum, another creature of our own, upon 
the Nizam. His character as a minister was summed up by Mr. Russell 
in the words: ‘He aggravated many abuses and never redressed one.’ 
This man, aided by owr influence, wrested all power from the Nizam, who 
at last, soured and almost broken-hearted at the loss. of his independence, 
gave up the struggle and retired into a life of gloomy seclusion. Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, who succeeded Mr. Russell as Resident, wrote of him: 
“I can hardly imagine a situation more entitled to pity or more calculated 
to disarm criticism than that of a prince so held in subjection by his ser- 
vant, under the support of an irrepressible foreign power.’ At the death 
of Mir Allum the Nizam begged us to allow him to appoint his own minis- 
ters. The request was refused sternly. This independent prince, this 
ally, with whom we were bound by treaty not to interfere in any way, was, 
however, informed that he might appoint a minister and pay him a salary, 
provided he did nothing whatever. We appointed another creature of our 
own, a low-caste scoundrel, without a single qualification for office save 
his willingness to act as our tool. Por nearly twenty-five years this man 
ruled Hyderabad, or rather tyrannised oyer it; for a more reckless, corrupt, 
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oppressive, and ineflicient Government the world has seldom seen. For 
all this ruinous expenditure, this wanton extravagance, which took 
place in the State of the Nizam, we were responsible: in the first 
place, because we really governed it through this agent of ours; in 


_ the second place, because we obliged the Nizam to keep up and pay 


the contingent. That the first count was true was acknowledeed 
by the Court of Directors, who wrote: ‘For a Government thus 
created and sustained by British influence, and obedient to British 
counsels, it appears to us that none can be held responsible but 
those who have constructed, supported, and advised that Govern- 
ment.’ Again, in a letter to the Governor-General, they wrote: 
‘The (British Government's constant and active interference for a 
series of years in the management of the affairs of the Nizam has, 
to a considerable extent, staked its honor and character on the 
result.’ Hor the second cause of the ruin of Hyderabad the British 
are no less responsible. The origin of the contingent is involyed 
in mystery. How it began, how it grew, there is no evidence 
whatever; it is mentioned in no treaty, authorised by no avree- 
ment; was, in fact, merely an outcome of residential " pressure, a 
pressure but too frequently exercised upon Indian princes with a 
force and power of which an English reader can form little idea. 
It probably began by one of the Residents suggesting to our crea- 
ture, the minister, that it would be a good thing to officer the 
.Nizam’s troops with British officers, and to give them regular Sepoy 
discipline. A suggestion such as this would be as good as an order 
to such a minister; and so the contingent sprang into existence. The 
next step was to suggest that we should appoint the officers; and 
that, to save trouble and inconvenience, the pay of the foree now 
called the contingent should be handed over to us, and that ‘we 
should pay them and provide all necessaries. So the contingent 
grew in importance. It attained considerable dimensions im Mr. 
Russell’s time, and became to all intents and purposes a British 
foree. One of the pretexts for this contingent was, that it would 
enable the Nizam to keep his unruly vassals in order, and to col- 
lect his taxes, the very thing which he had handed usover one-third 
of his territory to keep up the subsidiary force to do! The subsidiary 
force, paid for the work by the Nizam’s concession, had become a 
British force, and now the British insisted on this new contingent to do 
the work which they were paid for doing. The cost of this contingent, 
which was raised without any treaty, indeed in defiance of treaty and by 
the sole authority of our creature, Chundoo Loll, was 420,000/. a year, 
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awhile the whole resources of the Nizams territory only amounted to a mil- 
lion. What wonder that the State became involved in debt? In 1819 
Sir Henry Russell, the Resident, wrote to the Supreme G overnment : This 
(the contingent) is the sole and entire cause of the difficulties of the Ni- 
yam’s Government, and the source of every oppression that is suffered by 
its subjects.’ In 1832 Lord Metcalfe spoke of the contingent as ‘ineality 
a joint concern between Rajah Chundoo Loll and us. In 1842 General 
Fraser wrote to the Government that the Nizam would, if allowed any in- 
dependence, forward a request ‘for the disbandment of the contingent, to 
which he is known to be averse, and which is not provided for by any exist- 
In 1848 Sir John Low, writing of the financial difficulties of 


ing treaty.’ ee 
‘Tt is still more grievous to reflect that a 


the Nizam’s Government, said : re VOUS! TO : ci 
considerable portion of these pressing pecuniniary difficulties of the Ni- 
yam’s Government has been brought upon it indirectly by our own annual 
demand upon its revenues for the pay of the contingent.’ Sir John Low 
would have spoken far more correctly had he said ‘ directly’ instead of ‘in- 
directly ;’ for the annual demand of 420,000/. from a little State was abso- 
lutely crushing it to ruin. Lord Dalhousie himself was forced to allow 
that the contingent had been unjustly saddled upon the Nizam. He says: 
€The 12th article of 1800—the one by which the Nizam engaged to fur- 
nish a contingent in case of war—has been made to justify our requiring 
of the Nizam that he should uphold a force of 5000 infantry, 2000 horse, 
and four ficld batteries, officered by British officers, controlled by the Bri- 
tish Resident, trained on the British system, not in war only but perma- 
nently, at a very costly rate, and so as to be available for the use of the 
Nizam only when the British Resident has given his consent. 1 submit 
that neither the words nor the obligations of the treaty can be held to war- 
rant such a construction of its obligations.’ He went on to draw a compa- 
rison between what was actually required of the Nizam and what was ‘ the 
plain intention of the treaty” He then pointed out that the treaty of 1800 
had in view the best troops the Nizam could offer, and never intended 
that he should be forced to keep under arms such an expensive body as 
tlie contingent. ‘Our right,’ he went on, ‘is to an occasional use of His 
Highness’ troops ; our practice is to convert them permanently to our own. 
Por thirty-five years the Nizam’s troops could never have been asked for 
in accordance with the spirit of the treaty, for within that period the Ni- 
zam and the Government of India have never taken the field together ; yet 
during all that time the contingent has been maintained at its present 
strength.’ he Court of Directors were equally conscious of the illegality 
of the course taken in forcing the Nizam to support the contingent, and 
remonstrated oyer and oyer again with the Governor-Generals, but no 
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heed was paid to their remonstrances. And yet : pi 
up two forces, the subsidiary force and the seraieceat oe ‘no cae & 
the Nizam, the British authorities declined altogether i allow niet use 
of either one or the other for the yery purpose specifically stated in the 
treaty, namely, for the preservation of order and the suppression of unrul 
zemindars, and the Nizam was actually obliged to raise and pay a third 
army for this purpose. chs 

At length the crash came. ‘The Nizam’s Government, after extorting 
as much as it could from its subjects and raising money in every possible 
manner, could not always pay the 420,000. annually demanded by the 
Indian Goyernment, and that Government kindly advanced the deficiency 
until in 1853 it reached the sum of 460,000/. Lord Dalhousie, whose poliey 
of annexation was laying the foundation of that flame which was so soon 
to burst out, now conceived that the time had come to strip Hyderabad of 
its fairest provinces, the Berars. In vain the Nizam protested against the 
injustice of the claim, against the illegality of the contingent, against the 
British pressure which was alone responsible for all the financial difficulty ; 
the sword was held to his throat, and under a threat of the oceupation a 
Hyderabad if he did not yield, he signed the treaty of 1853, a treaty which 
has been well described ‘as obtained by an equal mixture of force and 
fraud.’ Even Lord Dalhousie was aware of the utter injustice of the Bri- 
tish claims, for, at the very time when he was urging upon Colonel Low 
the Resident, ‘to contend to the uttermost for the cession’ to support the 
contingent, he wrote the admission quoted above. 

In spite, however, of Lord Dalhousie informing the Nizam ‘that the 
British power could crush him under its foot, and leave no trace of him,’ 
the latter absolutely refused to cede the Berars permanently, or to hand 
them over in any way, except that they should be oceupied by the British 
authorities, and that the surplus, after paying the contingent, should ¢6 to 
the reduction of the debt, the British engaging by treaty to give a yearly 
statement of accounts, and promising verbally that the expenses of collec- 
tion should not be more than 125 per cent. It need scarcely he said that 
we observed neither of these conditions. Now, indeed, that we were to pay 
the contingent out of the resources of a province held by ourselves instead 
of out of money coming from the Nizam, we found ourselves able at once 
to reduce its expenses from 420,000/. to 300,000/, a year, in itself an ac- 
knowledgment of the oppressiveness of our conduct to the Nizam. The 
expense, however, of administration increased enormously above the 12 
per cent to which we had engaged to keep it down, and we altogether de- 
clined to furnish accounts to the Nizam, our officers confessing in their 
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despatches to the supreme Government that we could not do so hecause 
‘the Nizam would protest against the enormous costs of our administration, 
So matters went on up to the outbreak of the Indian Mutiny. Hyder- 
abad, with its bigoted population, and its legitimate exasperation at the 
treatment it had met with, would haye gone at ouce with the mutineers, 
and with it Southern India and the Deccan would also haye risen. Sir 
Salar Jung, then recently appointed minister to the Nizam, stood alone by 
our side. Threatened with assassination, the object of threats, execrations, 
and hatred upon the part of the whole population, he remained firm, and 
kept the city down, sending the contingent and subsidiary force into the 
field. His services to the British rule were characterised by British offi- 
cials as ‘simply priceless.’ At the end of the Mutiny we found ourselves 
in a very unpleasant position with regard to the Nizam, His attitude of 
friendship had been of immense benefit to us, and we were more bound 
than ever to keep the engagements we had undertaken in the treaty forced 
by us at the point of the sword upon our ally. In 1860 the Resident in- 
formed his Government that ‘the delay (of seven years!) in placing the 
results of our administration before the Nizam naturally tended to engen- 
der disappointment which it was difficult to appease, and to elicit remon- 
strances which it daily became more perplexing to reply to satisfactorily.’ 
The Secretary of State, Sir Charles Wood, in his despatch to the Goyern- 
ment of India, 18th June 1861, owned that ‘the omission to render ac- 
counts to His Highness’ had been made on purpose ‘to avoid giving him 
the opportunity of urging objections to the heads of your expenditure.’ 
The position was a difficult one, ‘To do justice and surrender the 
Berar was a thing which Indian statesmen neyer dreamt of, and a brand- 
new treaty was therefore proposed, ‘to offer His Highness a public mark of 
the acknowledgments of the British Government for his zeal and constancy 
to us’ during the terrible days of the mutinies. The great rewards thus 
offered were, first, a restoration to the Nizam of certain territories which 
there could be little doubt belonged to him and not to us. The Resident, 
told his Government that in so doing he ‘thought it clear they made no 
pecuniary sacrifice. My greatest difficulty in this negotiation has been to 
counteract the impression in the Nizam’s mind that we were merely giving 
him back what is his own.’ So much for the first of our munificent re. 
wards for fidelity. Secondly, the writing off the alleged debt with which 
the treaty of 1853 had originally begun. This debt, Lord Canning admit- 
ted in his letter to the Resident, 7th J wy 1860, did not need cancelment 
at all, having been liquidated by the excessive civil expenditure of past 
years being set off against it. But eyen apart from this there was no 
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money whatever owing by the Nizam to us. Colonel Davidson, the Regi- 
dent, in a letter to the Government of India, October 12th, 1860, after ad- 
mitting that the former treaty had been forced upon the Nizam ‘with 
threats and objurgations,’ states that the son was as unwilling as his father 
had been to cede his provinces in perpetuity, and that in fact our claim for 
forty-three lacs of rupees was altogether unjust. He points out that the 
British payments on account of funds known as Abkaree funds of Secun- 
derabad and Jaulnah had fallen into such arrears as to make, without in- 
terest, forty-one lacs, whereas the Nizam’s arrears in the matter of the 
contingent had been subjected to interest at the rate of six per cent. Thus 
the quittance of the debt was no quittance at all, the balance, eyen with- 
out the extra expenses of administration referred to by Lord Canning, 
being absolutely against us. Thirdly, we bestowed upon the Nizam the 
Zemindarate of Sholapore. Now by the 17th article of the treaty of 1800 
the Sholapore Zemindar is specially mentioned by name as a feudatory of 
the Nizam, and the services of the subsidiary force were specially pledged 
to check all rebellion on the part of the said Zemindar, and in coercing 
him if necessary to pay his tribute to the Nizam. If, therefore, the Zem- 
indar had thrown off his allegiance to the Nizam he had done so solely by 
our laches, and we were merely restoring to the Nizam what we ought ne- 
ver to haye allowed to separate itself from his dominions. 

So much for British acknowledgments of zeal and constaney; little 
enough in themselves, as my readers would think, but in return for whieh 
the following sacrifices were required on the part of the Nizam. First, 
‘that he should cede in perpetuity to the British certain valuable territories 
on the river Gadavery. In the next place, that the Nizam should relin- 
quish his right to levy transit duties on goods passing up and down the 
river. Also, that the Nizam was to enable the British Government to re- 
tain all the surplus between the expense of the administration of the Be- 
rars and the revenues, which the British Government were by the treaty 
of 1853 bound to hand over to him, by relinquishing its right to any ac- 
counts, past or future, of the revenue and expenditure of that province, 
and by agreeing that in future the British Government should have unli- 
imited latitude of expenditure there. Besides this, that the Nizam should 
give up his Crown lands in Berar, which, being interspersed with those 
assigned in 1853, caused! inconvenience to the British Goyernment, : 

Little wonder is it that the Nizam did not receive with deep erati- 
tude this proof of the acknowledgment of the British Government of his 
fidelity and constancy, but that, wpon the contrary, he looked om it asa 
fresh addition to his former injuries. Of course the old tacties were appli- 
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ed; the Resident argued, cajoled, and at last, as usual, threatened. “An 
unfriendly and angry feeling between the two Goxennments would be 
caused unless the Nizam yielded every point; the Nizam was begged to 
take into his earnest and serious consideration the Governor-General S 
proposals’—and so on, until the Nizam was forced to accept this magni- 
ficent proof of the gratitude and good faith of the British G overnment. 
Such is the history of the Berar question, and proof upon proof could 
be accumulated from the writings of Anglo-India statesmen of the exact- 
ness and truth of every word of this narrative; and any English reader 
can if he choose turn to the treaties, and read them by the light of the 
Blue-book of 1851 and of the published correspondence on the subject. 
The Berar question has now entered a new phase. Sir Salar Jung 
has, after twenty years of unremitting toil and care, completely changed 
the state of Hyderabad. Order and law are now thoroughly established ; 
agriculture and trade are flourishing ; a wealthy middle class, interested in 
the preservation of law and order, has sprung up; the revenues have 
greatly increased, while the burdens of the people have diminished. The 
change, in fact, is wonderful. All this has been accomplished at great risk 
to himself. He has incurred the hatred of the turbulent portion of the 
population, whose outbreaks he has repressed, and this feeling of hostility 
has been greatly aggravated by his British sympathies. Had Hyderabad 
gone against us in the Mutiny it is admitted that the flame would haye 
spread oyer Southern and Western India. Sir Salar Jung kept down Hy- 
derabad and saved India. He was to the south and west what Puttiala 


was to the north. Had these two men gone against us India would have © 


been, for the time, lost. Therefore the fanatical Mahometan population 
love not Sir Salar Jung. Could he, however, obtain the restorations of 
the Berars he would so benefit his country that his way would for the fu- 
ture be plain and easy; and having received an offer of a loan, he opened 
the subject of the Berars. He was answered by a simple non possumus. 
An old act of George I11.—an act absolutely older than the treaty of 1800 
—was dragged to light, and this act forbade British subjects lending 
money to Indian princes. But not only that, but a storm of indignation 
was poured upon his head; and the Resident absolutely went so far as to 
invite to breakfast a number of nobles notorious for their hostility to Sir 
Salar Jung—and who, for that reason, had not been invited to the Resi- 
dency for some years—to express to them the extreme displeasure of the 
British Government at Sir Salar Jung for moving in the Berar question, 
and to beg them to use their influence with him to induce him not to press 
the question. On any other subject this interference of the Resident 
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would have led: to the overthrow of Sir Salar Jung. The Hyderabad 
nobles, hostile as they were to his policy upon most points, were yet patri 
tic enough to side with him in this, and it is probable ‘hia Sir Sales Thy 
was never so popular in Hyderabad as he is at the present time. $ 
Such is the state of the Berar question as it now stands. The Indian 
Government fall back upon the treaty of 1853, and say that the Nizam 
agreed thereby that the contingent should be kept up, and that we shoul 
hold the Berars as security for their pay. Sir Salar Jung's argument is 
this. he treaty of 1853 was wrung from the Nizam at the sword’s point 
and under a threat of invasion. At that time the Indian Government 
forced a faithful ally to sign a treaty which could only have been wrung 
from a beaten foe, The circumstances which rendered the Nizam a debtor 
to the Indian Government were, as admitted by all Indian authorities 
circumstances for which the British, and the British alone, were responsi- 
ble. ‘They had, in defiance of the Nizam’s wishes, ruled his territory by 
means of their creatures; they had, without the smallest richt, under 
treaty or otherwise, imposed the maintenance of a force, wholly useless’ to 
the Nizam at an annual expense of nearly half a million. Then, taking 
advantage of the ruin caused by themselves, the Indian Government fore- 
ed this treaty at the point of the sword upon the Nizam. It is better, 
indeed, for a country to bea foe of England than a friend. None of the 
other States in India have to keep up a contingent ; why, then, should 
Hyderabad be called upon to do so only because her forces once fought 
side by side with those of Britain? In the time of Mutiny the Nizam proy- 


‘ed his fidelity at the darkest hour, and his services were pronounced to 


have been priceless; why should he alone of all the Indian princes be 
bound to pay a portion of the British army ?—for that is what it really 
comes to. Surely justice and gratitude alike demand that we should aban- 
don the rights obtained by this treaty extorted ‘by force and fraud.’ The 
Indian Government have but three answers to the demand of Sir Salar 
Jung: First, that we obtained our present status by the treaty of 1853, 
and that we mean to keep it. Secondly, that it is avery valuable province, 
and to give it up would be to unsettle our financial balance. ‘Thirdly, 
that we should not know what to do with all the civil servants who, at 
magnificent salaries, are scattered over the Berars. These arguments are, 
after all, merely those of a person who, having fraudulently obtamed large 
sums of money, should reply, upon being ordered to disgorge, ‘1 cannot 
do that, for how could I keep up my carriage; how, can I maintain my wife 
and family if you take all this money from me ?’ 

The retention of the Berars, besides being unfair and unprincipled as 
between ourselves and the Nizam, has the worst possible effect throughout 
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the best authorities of the press as the Indian st: 
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India. It, more than, anything else, unsettles the minds of the native chiefs, 
and causes them to lose all confidence in British faith and British justice, 
Tt shows them that when we choose we force destructive treaties’ at the 


. Sword’s point upon our most faithful allies, and that again, when we choose 


we ignore all treaties, and govern simply by the law of mielit. 

If the home authorities insist upon holding fast to their viehts under 
these ill-won treaties, Sir Salar Jung will then, it is believed, endeavour to 
obtain the repeal of the act of George IIT. which prevents: him trom hov- 
rowing money in England. This done, he would have no difficulty—for 
Hyderabad is rich in mineral resources as well as in agricultural production 
in raising a sum of money sufficient, when inyested in Government secu- 
rities, to pay the expenses of the contingent for ever. ‘The pretext under 
which the Indian Government hold the Berars as security tor the pay of 
the contingent would then be cut from under their feet, and they will have 
no shadow of an excuse for holding to the poss 
from an ally under circumstances of distress for which they alone are ac- 
countable. It cannot, however, come to this: for : 














sions which they wrune 








surely the facts haye 


only to be known for the British public to insist that justice, however tardy, 
should be done, that the Nizam should be at once released from the burden 
of a contingent which there is no shadow of reason for ever having been 


thrust upon him, and that the Berars, as a necessary accompaniment, should 
be restored to him. ‘The words of the Duke of Wellington when in India 
are well worthy of remembrance. ‘I would sacrifice,’ he said, ‘ every fron. 
tier in India ten time over in order to preserve our credit for serupulous 
good faith. What is it which has brought us through so many difficulties 
both in war and peace? The British good faith, and nothing else.’ 





G. A, WENTY. 


Overtann Marr, 2nd June 1876, 
ARRIVAL OF SIR SALAR JUNG, 


Sir Salar Jung, whose accident has unhappily interfered with his com- 
fort on visiting Eneland, landed at Folkestone yesterday, He is weleomed 
by the people of England with great cordiality as the leadine native states- 
man of India, and in the highest possible terms he has been referred. to by 
atesm, y sre e 
England unmense service in India, The Enelish Sta gba ae 
not very discriminating concerning Oriental visitors, Once prince from 
India 1s to them very like another, and whether it were the Nizam himself 
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or his Prime Minister, the welcome would be very much the same. But 

there is a large class which is just as careful in its discrimination, and by 

some means from them an impression gets abroad. The Saturday Review 

admivably sets forth the high character of Sir Salar. “Tn a word,” ib 

says “our new guest is the man who, when Delhi had fallen and our power 

was for the moment tottering in the balance, saved Southern India for 
England. Even if Southern India had revolted, it is possible that by ‘a 
profuse expenditure of men and money we might have conquered it back 
again and all the rest of India as well. But Sir Salar Jung spared us the 
expenditure of countless lives and countless millions ; and if eyer there 
was a clear occasion for acknowledging in a fitting manner an inestimable 
service, such an occasion is presented by the arriyal in England of the 
Prime Minister of the Nizam.” Such a record will not be overlooked. Tt 
isin this light that we desire that. Sir Salar should be known, Some 
writers have endeavoured to suggest that the eminent statesman is here 
on a mission of intrigue. Sir Salar is the last man to lend himself to that. 
Nor would he countenance the contemptuous allusions to the good faith 
of the British Government in India, and to their fair dealing, in which the 
World indulges with the worst taste in its attempts to write up the claims 
of the Nizam. The writer in that journal, when he quotes as the saying 
of a native statesman, “T have heard a good deal of English fair dealing, 
but I have never seen any of it,” but too clearly shows himself to be a 
partisan, however much he may profess that his statements are “solely” 
drawn from blue-books. THe drew that from a very different source. 


4 Lonpoy Mam, 2nd June 1876. > 
SIR SALAR JUNG. 5 


Sir Salar Jung, with a suite consisting of 52 persons, left Paris yes- 
terday morning by the tidal train, to which two saloon carriages were 
attached. The South-Eastern Railway Company’s steamer Alexandra, 
haying been chartered by the Government to conyey Sir Salar Jun " ACTOSS 
the Channel, arrived at Boulogne at 8 a. m. Mr. Fitzgerald of the Foreign 
Office, received him at the Boulogne Station, The train then went on to 
the Quai Bonaparte, and drew up alongside the Alexandra. Sir Salar ae 
who, owing to his fall on the stairs in the Grand Hotel at Paris, is unable 
to walk, was carried in an easy chair by four English sailors to a pavilion 
erected on the after-deck of the Alexandra, in which a lincheon was pro- 
vided. The saloon and ladies’ cabin were both prettily decorated with 
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flowers, and a substantial repast was provided for the suite. The Alexan- 
dra started punctually at 4-25, arriving at Folkestone a few minutes after 
6 yesterday afternoon. Soest Ba 

Eyery endeayour had been made by the South-Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, to give a fitting reception to the visitor, and a salute was fired. The 
Hon. Mr. Byng and Mr. Alexander Beattie, directors of the South-Eastern 
Company, proceeded on board the steamer, which -presented a very inter- 
esting appearance to the hundreds of spectators who had assembled. Vi 
was crowded with the suite and attendants of the Prince, and the deck had 
a large amount of luggage, consisting of various bundles and packages. 





Sir Salar Jung was accompanied by Mr. Oliphant, his private secretary, 


Major Neville, and Mr. Fitzgerald, Azim Ali Khan Bahadoor, Nizam You 
Jung Bahadoor, Jemadar Galeb Jung Bahadoor, Jemadar Mukudum June 
Bahadoor, and Jemadar Mussulum Jung Bahadoor. By a covered way the 
party proceeded to the reception riom, which was carpeted with crimson 
cloth and decorated with flowers. Tere he was introduced to the Marquis 
of Tweeddale, the Mayor of Folkestone, Mr. Sherwood, Mr. Harrison, the 
town clerk, and the members of the Corporation. The Mayor then read 
an address of welcome very beautifully illuminated. 

Sir Salar Jung, apologizing for not rising, and for his answer not being 
properly prepared and signed, but promising to forward one, said.—-* Mr. 
Mayor, Aldermen, and Burgesses of the Borough of Folkestone,—I thank 
you most heartly for your very cordial expressions of welcome on my arriy- 
alin England. It affords me the highest interest and pleasure to carry 
out my long-cherished desire to see this country, with which the family of 
my master, His Highness the Nizam, has been so closely connected during 
the past century. I can also claim an intimate association with some of 
the highest officers of the British Government, dating back as far as the 
year when my great grandfather, Mcer Allum, on the part of the Nizam, 
proceeded to Caleutta to arrange with Lord Cornwallis the Treaty and Al- 
liance for making the first war against Tippoo Sultan. You have alluded 
to the recent visit of His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales to Tndia. 
Tmust ask your permission to add my assurance to your conviction on this 
subject—yiz., that England and India are thereby knitted closer together 
in bonds of unity and peace. ‘The opportunity afforded to the Princes and 
Nobles of the Native States todo honor to the Heir Apparent of the Bri- 
tish throne has been gladly and faithfully accepted wherever it was possible 





and I can affirm the result is that this Royal visit has very materially — 


strengthened the affections and developed the loyal feelings of the Native 
Princes and Bople of India to the British Crown and to the Empress of 
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pa. I shall ever pray for the prosperity of Great Britain and hey Indian 
empire. 

Sir Salar Jung was then carried to the train, returning with evident 
satisfaction the hearty greeting which he met with on all sides, and especi- 
ally from the large number of ladies who occupied privileged positions. 
Mr. Shaw, the general manager of the Company, accompanied Sir Salar 
across the Channel from Boulogne, and the arrangements at Folkestone 
were carried out by Mr. Cockburn, the traffic superintendent, and Mr. Bra- 
dy, the engineer to the Company. 

Sir Salar Jung travelled in a saloon carriage attached to the special 
train, and arrived at Charing-cross at 8-25 p.m. Ie was accompanied by 
the Duke of Sutherland, and Captain Warren, another of the directors, 
was at the station to meet him. 

It is rather singular that only yesterday the divers at the Strathclyde 
removed a package addressed to Sir Salar. A 





Pronrsr, 14th June 1876. 
A PRIVY COUNCIL FOR INDIA. 


On May 17th Lord Stanley of Alderley presided at a meeting of the 
Hast India Association, when, after referring with regret to the decease of 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, he called upon. 

Major Evans Bell, who read a Paper on “ A Privy Council for India.” 
He began by referring to Papers which had been read by the late Mr. 
Prichard and by Mr. Tayler. ‘The expression of opinion by those who 
took part in the discussion which followed Mr. Tayler’s Paper was unani- 
mous in favour of a political tribunal; the only doubtful matter, as it then 
appeared, was, how it could best be constituted. On that occasion Mr. 
Prichard produced a draft bill for settling disputes and difference between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the sovereign rulers or chieftains having 
heritable jurisdiction in India by means of a commission of arbitration, 
with an appeal to a committee of the Indian Council, where the procedure 
was to be assimilated to that of the Judicial Committee of the Privy Coun- 
cil. The urgent need of some judicial process for hearing, giving redress, 
and deciding on claims between the Indian States and chieftainships and 
the Paramount Power was repeatedly asserted in the Court of Directors 
and in the House of Commons by the late Colonel Sykes, and has been up- 
held by Sir Bartle Frere in the Viceroy’s and in the Secretary of State’s 
Council.” Major Bell referred to the cases of the Nawab of Surat, the 
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Rajah of Tanjore, Prince Azeem Jah, and the Rajah of Tonk, to the diffi- 
culties with the Nizam and other matters and continued ; “ The whole 
course of events ever since the great cr of 1857, down to the visit of 
the Prince of Wales, with its many gracious and gratifying incidents, has 
yaised the self-respect of the Indian princes, and has made them feel a 
sense of greater security. At the same time they cannot fail to perceive 
and to understand that their improved position has been due, from the 
first till now, to the policy and compulsion of the home authorities, 
not to any sudden conyersion of the Viceregal Foreign Department and 

















its functionaries. ‘They know, for example, that the two most notable 
reversals of annexation, the maintenance of the Mysore State and the res- 
toration of Dhar, were carried out by Her Majesty’s Ministers im spite of 


the strenuous and persistent opposition of the Governor-General in Coun- 
cil. They feel themselves more safe now than they ever were before, so 
long as they are convinced that the Imperial Government is watching over 
them, but they have had little or no reason to acquire greater confidence 


in the kindness and candid consideration of the department with which 
they are in immediate contact. ‘The old superctilious domination, the se- 
eret and arbitrary conduct of business, as of old still prevail; the only 
change is that the princes have learned to chafe under them. They have 





outgrown the present system; it will not work smoothly much longer. 
The absence of any yisible and conclusive process, the consciousness of 
one’s case not haying been answered, are strong proyocatives to contumacy 
and passive resistance. Until an open tribunal is established there will be 
no satety-valve or self-adjusting applicances to prevent a dead-lock from 
oceurring at any time—a dead-lock that could only be broken through by 
sheer force of arms.” He recommended a real Privy Council in India, and 
another for India at home, the members of which should have for life the 
prefix of “ Right Honourable,” and would be available after their return 
home from India to assist the Secretary of State at any time. he ordi- 
nary working committee of the Privy Council forming the Indian board 
need not, in his opinion, consist of more than six or eight salaried mem- 
hers, one or more of whom, associated with peers, judges, retired govern- 
ors, or other eminent persons, would form committees. ‘Neither the 
Council of the Viceroy nor that of the Secretary of State seemed to be 
sufficiently strong or sufficiently independent. There was too much of the 
expectant official element in the Calcutta Council ; in the London Coun- 
cil thére was too much of the experienced official.’ The great mischief of 
the present system, he argued, was its secresy, which led frequently to re- 
ports all the evils of which would vanish before the light of day, ‘The 
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privy councillors for India ought not to be prohibited from sitting in Par. 
liament if disposed to seek the suffrages of constituencies and their pre- 
sence in the House of Commons would be of value. if 

_ A discussion ensued, in which several of those present supported the 
view of the writer of the Paper. Mr. Stewart Rolland wished to see the 
same principle extended to the colonies. 

Mr. W. Tayler said the association ought to endeayour to obtain from 
Parliament the declaration that the present system, which had grown up 
during the struggles of the Hast India Company, was bad and should be 
altered. The objections against such a tribunal as had been proposed 
were readily answered. 

Mr. Rasees Uddin Ahmed wished to know how the Indian princes 
were to be considered, whether as British subjects or as independent sove- 
reigns, which he contended they were. 

The Chairman said he had, on the evening of the debate in the House 
of Lords on Her Majesty’s new title, received a letter from a Turkish 
friend of his in Constantinople, who said he was yery glad this title was to 
be adopted, as it would draw Hngland cleser to India, and would serve to 
remind the English that they had this great empire in the East. He (the 
chairman) thought the Government had by no means made use of the best 
arguments in favor of the Titles Bill, but had really made the worst of 
their case. He had since had another letter from his Turkish friend rei- 
terating his approyal of the title, and giying the additional argument that 
the Russians were very aggravated at it. He (the chairman) thought that 
the adoption of this title rendered it necessary to do something to improve 
the system of governing India, This was not the first time that it had 
been thought desirable to haye a court of appeal. The case of the Rajah 
of Tonk was a strong case in point. He quite agreed that it was undesi- 
rable that appeals should be made to Parliament. With regard to the 
status of the native princes of India, that differed in almost every case. 
Tf he were asked his own private opinion on the point he would say that 
they were confederate allies. As to the nominations of the members of 
the court of appeal, a good guide was to be found in the nominations for 
the Star of India, which had been those of judges, governors, native 
princes, and others. A very good suggestion had been made that the 
opinions of the councillors should be given in writing. There was no 
danger of such appeals tending to lower the prestige of the governors or 
of the princes of India, It was the regular practice of the Portuguese to 
hold a judicial investigation into the conduct of a governor previous to his 
return from a colony, but the office of governor had neyer been lowered 
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by this practice. He thanked Major Eyans Bell on behalf of the meeting 

for his excellent paper. 
Bi Major Evans Bell, in conclusion, said the status of the native princes 
of India wasyeryvarious. Some werenomorethan whathad been the Highland 
chieftains; some had been raised by the Government to the rank of princes 
to the detriment of the neighbouring chiefs who were as high as them- 
selves. There were some who were, properly speaking, independent sove- 
reigns, but nearly all were under treaty obligations to England which 
placed them under the control of the Government, and mostly, in faet, 
might be styled yassals of England.—Home News. 


Enoitsuman, 14th June 1876. 
SIR SALAR JUNG IN ENGLAND. 


‘A Up to very lately the political reputation of Sir Salar Jung was of the 

Y very highest. Credited with being the one man who saved Southern India 

in 1857—for had Hyderabad gone, the revolt would have spread with light- 

ning like rapidity from the city of the Deccan to Cape Comorin—he has 

been honored, trusted, feted, and made much of, until, as the natural con- 

sequence, he has come to really believe in the adulation pressed on him, 

and to think that he is positively a truly remarkable man. But times have 

changed since Sir Salar Jung won his spurs as a Khigot of the Star of India, 

and while the lapse of years has permitted us to arrive at a much truer 

estimate of the origiu, causes, and extent of the Sepoy Mutiny, it has 

‘ at the same time enabled us to trust aside much of that false clamour sur- 

rounding and permeating the history of those days’, and among other things 

’ we have arrived at, is the conclusion that, though Sir Salar Jung may be a 

very creditable specimen, if he is not the best, of that peculiar class of Native 

statesmen we are carefully training up to suit our political necessities in 
times to come, beyond that, why the least said the better. 

We do not believe the present Hyderabad State Railway would have 
ever become a fact, had not Mr. Saunders, backed by the late Lord Mayo, 
put the matter in such a light, that there was no option but to accept the 
position, Had Lord Mayo lived to receive the Prince of Wales, there would 
have been no room for the game of double shuffle and deceit which Lord 
Northbrook’s well known character made it possible for the Minister to 
_____ play and win, and which has done so much to lower the latter in the esti. 


| mation of those whose good opinion Sir Salar J ung has hither-to made it his 


duty to secure. His visit to England to win the Berars from the India Office, 
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certainly says very little for his reputation as a man of the world, or his 
good name for political sagacity. ; ju 

It may be that another of Sir Salar Jung’s motives in proceedin: to 
England, under, of course, the veil of the courteous invitation of the Duke 
of Sutherland, is to repair a somewhat damaged reputation. He gained his 
end in keeping the puny little Nizam of Hyderabad from paying his deyoirs 
to a Prince of the Royal Line of England, as far superior to him as one 
human being can be above another. And, so far, by a free use of oriental 
trickery, subterfuge, and saying the thing that is not, he gained a decided 
victory over the straight—forward British Resident. 

But altogether, whether as a grievance—monger, or as a supplicané 
for the restoration of the Beaars, it matters little which, it is to be feared 
Sir S2lar Jung will gain little from his visit to Hagland, beyond a plentifal 
crop of trouble and yexation of spirit. It is openly asserted in the home 
papers that he is prepared to pay £8,000,000 for the restoration of the 
Berars. Butas the point at issue involves the happiness and good govern. 
ment of a large tract of country, which is doing excellently well under 
British management, Sir Salar Jung at the very least must show that the 
territories of the Nizam are equally well governed, before his proposal can 
be entertaimed for asingle moment. Oi the reeeption given to him in Italy 
we scarcely know what to say. Was there no one with him to tell the 
Ttalian authorities that the great man was no one in particular, that af the 
best he was only the mimster of a petty, badly governed, little Mahomedan 
State in India, of no great account whatever, and that not being even a 
Native Prince, ho could not possibly aspire to honors reserved for royalty 
alone. ‘The Pope, we are told, was also, poor man, made the victim of a 
painfully practical joke. ‘Seated on his throne, ”*healso”’ received the homage 
of the Prime Minister’ of Barraltaria, we beg pardon, Hyderabad, thanked 
him for the protection afforded to Catholics, and gave his hand to be kissed 
by the tagrag and bobtail, somewhat mischievously described as miscella- 
neous natives,” surrounding Sir Salar Jung. If the Great Minister continues 
to progress through Europe in this style, we can promise Mr. : Saunders 
his revenge long before he returns to India, we venture to vindicate, a dis. 
comfited and disgusted man.—Bangalore Heaminer. 





Deccan Trees, 14th Jwne 1876. 
SIR SALAR JUNG AND THE BERARS, ; 
The London correspondent of the Civil and Military Gaxette, writes 
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as follows :— aon ; 

’ T wonder what notions are entertained by the Italian Government ag 
to the position of Sir Salar Jung ? On arriving at Naples “he was receiy~ 
ed with artillery salutes, and Admiral Delgaretts, accompanied by the Bri- 
tish Vice Consul went on board the steamer to welcome him.’ Who on 
earth could have got up this demonstration ? Sir Salar Jung, the minister 
of a feudatory of the English Empire, has no more right to a salute than 
myself, Tf Mr. W. II. Smith, the Financial Secretary to the Treasury, 
went on a continental, tour, guns would not fire in his honor, nor is it like- 
ly that he would be welcomed by Admirals. Yet, as a matter of fact Mr. 
Smith is more entitled to such demonstrations of respect than the wily 
Wuzeer of Hyderabad. 

Unless I greatly mistake, this ridiculous affair at Naples will ve 
found to form the prelude to an opera entitled **The poor Nizam.” ‘Mae 
salutes that bellowed over the beautiful bay were intended to draw atten- 
tion to the hard case of that interesting young imbecile in being kept out 
of the Berars. Already, more than one pamphlet has been emitted from 
the London press, expatiating upon the justice and benevolence of restor- 
ing those fertile provinces to Hyderabad. Of course, the writer of these 
effusions are perfectly disinterested. They take up the Nizam’s cause, ax 
Dr. Kenealy did that of Arthur Orton, entirely in the interests of truth 
and justice. Nevertheless, it is an odd fact that people are beginning to 
ask whether Sir Salar is likely to bring many presents with him-——Cashmere 
shawls, diamond rings, and unconsidered trifles of that sort. If he does, 
he will find plenty of people in good society to wax virtuously indignant 
about the woes of the Nizam. It is wonderful what an immensity of sym-= 
pathy with oriental suffering can be created by a judicious dissemination 
of Eastern manufactures. The worst of it is, that this kindly feeling inva- 
riably eyaporates the moment its creator attempts to turn it to advantage. 
In the present instance, I do not seruple to predict that the Berars wwill 
remain as they are, be the amount of Sir Salar’s distributions what they 
may. Nine-tenths of the people to whom claimants of his class addross 
themselves, possess absolutely no influence either in Parliament or the 
Press. They talk big; they will interview Lord Salisbury ; they know « 
friend at Court; they are intimately acquainted with Mr. Delane and Mr. 
Courteney. But when it comes to a question of exercising this apochry- 
phal influence, they draw back at once. “It isa very delicate matter 
indeed ; must he managed with care and tact. The end of it is, that when 
the Feast of St. Grouse draws nigh, they hurry off to the provinces, there 





to count over the spoils they have wrung out of original credulity. ~ It is a 
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by way of warning the native aristocracy of India against these harpies 
that I have now drawn attention to the matter, If any prince or chicf has 
a just grievance—far be it from me to say that the Nizam’s is not 80—by 
all means let him appeal to the English Legislature for redress. But he 
should exercise the greatest discrimination in bringing influence to bear in 
support of his claim. Some is well worth haying, and he should lose no 
means untried in obtaining it. But the greater part now offering in the 
market is purely fictitious, and will only harm the cause with which it ts 
associated, 


Times or Inpia, 14th June 1876. 
THE BERARS AND THE NIZAM, 


Tn a paper advocating the establishment of a Privy Council for Indie 
read before the Hast India Association last month, Major Eyans Bell made 
the following allusion to the Berar question :— 

Twenty-four years ago 1 was induced to alter my plans and return 
from home to India, mainly by the extreme probability, as it was repre- 
sented to me, of my regiment, then stationed at Hyderabad, in the Deccan, 
being engaged in active service. As it proved, we had no active service 
about there in 1852 or 1853; but all who were at the cantonment of Secun- 
derabad in those days must remember very well the rumours that prevailed, 
and the state of expectation and excitement in which we lived for some 
time. ‘Thanks to the tact and diplomatic skill of Colonel (now General! 
Sir John) Low, the Resident, and to the good sense, patience, and pru- 
dence of the Hyderabad Court, the crisis was got over without any colli- 
sion or any resistance to the mandate of our Goyernment, which was, 
nevertheless, most repugnant to the Nizam’s feelings and wishes, which he 
opposed as long as he could, and to which he only submitted at last, in the 
words of Colonel Davidson, then Assistant (afterwards Resident) at Hy- 
derabad, under the influence of “‘ objurgations and threats.”* ‘That man- 
date was that he should resign the administration of some of his richest 
provinces into the hands of our officers, in order to provide for the regular 
payment of a foree—the Hyderabad Contingent, previously called the Ni- 
zam’s Army—which he had been erroneously told by Lord Dalhousie he 
was bound by treaty to maintain, and for the liquidation of a debt always 
disputed by him, and officially, though not authoritatively acknowledged 
since not to have been owing. ‘I have always been of opinion, wrote 
Colonel Davidson, then Resident at Epcos in 1860, to our Goyern- 
ment, “that had the pecuniary demands of the two Goyernments been 
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impartially dealt with, we had no just claim against the Nizain.”* Tn 44653,” 
he repeats ‘ we had little or no claim against the N ivan.” Tn 1858 ‘there 
was, in fact, a disputed halance-sheet. The balance of 430,000/. which was 
demanded was made out by debiting the Nizam with cash payments drom 
our Treasury for the Hyderabad Contingent, while refusing to ereditchim 
with sums due to him by our Government on other accounts. Interest, first 
at 12 and afterwards at 6 per cent., on all our advances, formed nearly: 
quarter of the claim. The principal of the Nizam’s counter-claim, without 
any calculation of interest, was more than the whole charge against hin. 
But no set-off, or inquiry as to a set-off, was tolerated by Lord Dalhousie’s 
Administration; though subsequently, under Lord Camning’s Goyernment, 
the chief item—the abharee, or excise collections of Secunderabad and Janl- 
nah—‘ was prospectively allowed to be a portion of the legitimate revenue 
of the Hyderabad State.” t . 
No plea of set-off was listened to, and a distress was put in, embitter- 
ed by terms of menace and insult. Lord Dalhousie, in the process 6f en- 
forcing this most questionable pecuniary claim—most questionable even if 
the Nizam’s large counter-claims were excluded —had written personally 
to the Nizam, telling him that the Hyderabad State was bound to maintait! 
the Contingent ‘by the stipulations of existing treaties ;’ reminding him 
that it was dangerous ‘to provoke the resentment of the British Goyern- 
i e1 t,’ ‘whose power can crush you at its will,’§ and warning him that 
cae independence of his sovereignty’ stood in imminent danger.’ In-the 
same letter the Nizam was advised, as an indispensable measure of econo- 
my, to disband ‘the Arab soldiery,’ those ‘ turbulent mercenaries” who con- 
SUL ied so large a portion of his revenues, and to rouse himself to make a 
great effort for ‘ the early liqnidation of the accumulated debt.’ If the Ni- 
Zam, were unable to meet the call on his treasury, he must ‘forthwith make 
over” to the British Government certain frontier districts of his territory 
enumerated in a schedule annexed to this letter. 4] : GA 
erate was a ready money question entirely. In 1851, when the unplea- 
sant letter from which I haye quoted was addressed to him, the Nizam 
stayed off the difficulty by paying a large sum on account. If he had pro- 
duced the cash that was demanded in 1853, when similar pressure was 
applied, he would haye ayoided the sequestration of his districts. But his 
resources and his credit were exhausted, and the Governor-General would 
raxb 10 longer. The Nizam’s yain endeavours to gain time were eut short 
ran intimation that unless he at once consented to sign the new treaty, 
orders would be given for the advance of British troops, not merely into 
the districts that were wanted, but also into his capital. Then the Nizam 
nd his advisers saw that he had before him the choice of signing the treaty 
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or being dethroned. They understood perfectly, if every one clxe was 
ignorant of it—which is not likely—that it must. come to that. The Ni- 
zam’s Government was not as strong in 1853, nor was Hyderabad as ordex- 
ly, as they have become during the treaty years’ administration of the Na- 
wab Salar 3 ung. Without counting the armed men in a fortified city of 
200,000 inhabitants, were almost every man was armed, Hyderabad was 
full of those turbulent mercenaries whom our Government, as they, of 
course, were well qware, was urging the Nizam to disband. They knew 
that military occupation meant not only the loss of their bread, but the loss 
of their hard-earned sayings. For the Arab soldiery were the greatest 
money-lenders in Hyderabad, and after their expulsion by British power 
they would obviously have had great difficulty in collecting their little ac- 
counts. Their leaders would certainly have taken every advantage of 
Mussulman fanaticism and general excitement to have one last desparing 
struggle before they submitted to the loss of their homes, and of all thas 
they posses: Although the city could not have resisted a British force 
for six hours, it would not have been occupied without a contest. But the 
first shot fired from the walls, the first drop of blood shed, would.in those 
days, so far as we can argue from the general tone and temper of Lord 
Dalhousie’s administration, have cost the Nizam his throne. It would cer- 
tainly have been worse than useless for him to plead that he could not 
control the unruly rabble of his capital. If, as might easily have been the 
case, a great number of the combatants had been proyed to be in his own 
pay, his conduct would have been stigmatized as gross and infamous trea- 
chery. It would haye gone hard with him, 

We have seen Lord Dalhousie representing to the Nizam that the Hy- 
derabad State was bound to maintain the Contingent ‘by the stipulations 
of existing treaties,’ and I have said that this representation was erroneous. 
That it was so I shall prove from Lord Dalhousie’s own mouth, and this 
will afford a very striking illustration of the iniquitous manner im which 
the actual system of secret correspondence and consultation effeets the 
weaker party. In 1851 the Governor-General insists that ‘the efficient 
maintenance of the Force is a duty imposed on the Government of Hyder- 
abad by the stipulations of existing treaties ; and again, that it is ‘neces- 
sary to fulfil the obligation of treaties.’ In 1853—having in the meanwhile, 
we may suppose, examined more carefully the documents bearing on the 
caso—he arrived at a very different result. ‘T have found myself forced,’ 
he says, to the ‘conclusion that the Government of India has no right what- 
ever, cither by the spirit. or by the letter of the Treaty of 1800, to require 
the Nizam to maintain the Contingent in its present torm,’ .\nd again, in 
the same minute he says: ‘1, for my part, can neyer consent, as an honest 
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man, to instruct the Resident to reply, that the Contingent has been main- 
tained by the Nizam, from the end of the war in 1817 till now, because the 
Treaty of 1800 obliges His Highness so to maintain it. Neither the 
words nor the intention of the Treaty can be held to warrant such a con- 
struction of its obligations.’ In another passage he admits that the Con- 
tineent ‘exists only by sufferance.’** 

But although ‘Lord Dalhousie felt himself called upon, ‘ as an honest 
man,’ to place this altered opinion on record in the secrets pu clave of € alcutta, 
he did not feel himself called upon, ‘as an honest man,’ to give any inten~ 
tion of his modified views to the Nizam at Hyderabad. In the course of 
the renewed pressure of 1853, the bold assertions and threatening langu- 
age of 1851 were allowed to operate unchanged. 7, 

~ There can be no doubt that it was only under the influence of intimi- 
dation, produced by the announcement that military coercion, with all its 
manifest consequences, was imminent, that the Nizam consented to sign 
the Treaty of 1853. Without pronouncing upon the merits of any one ot 
the issues raised,—as to the origin of the principal debt, or as to the reality 
of the set-off—there can hardly be any difference of opinion as to the com-~ 
parative dignity and equity of the two methods for settling and deciding 
those issues—that which actually was, and that which might haye been, 
and ought to have been, employed. 

A tribunal of high dignity, recognized by both parties, would have 
heard them both, would have compared and adjusted both sides of the ac- 
count, and would have struck a balance without expressing irritation or 
rousing animosity. Our secret Executive only looked at its own side of 
the books—insisted on payment in full, and, in default thereof, exacted a 
sequestration of territory in the most offensive style, and turned a question 
of debt into one of invasion and dethronement. And I ask, whether that 
was a just, a generous, or a decent proceeding against a submissive and 
faithfully ally ? 

* Papers, ‘‘ The Deccan” (388 of 1867), p, 26. 
t Papers, ‘The Deccan” (338 of 1867). pp. 27, 28. 
Papers, ‘The Deccan” (338 of 1867). p. 27. 
{ The Persian words * paemal kardan” that were used in the letter mean 
“trample into dust.” 
4 Papers, ‘‘ Nizam’s Debts” (418 of 1854) pp. 40, 43, 


|| Papers, ‘‘ Nizam’s Debts” (418 of 1854), p. 41, 
** Papers, “ Nizam’s Debts” (418 of 1854), pp, 100, 103, 219, 








Times or Inpra, 15th June 1876. 
SIR SALAR JUNG AND HIS SUITE, 
Thad oceasion yesterday (May 20) to see Sir Salar J ung, who is still 
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detained here through his fall. T need hardly say that, in spite of his Yex- 
ation at this mislay, he preserves the equammity and resignation charac 
teristic of men of his stamp, nationality, and. faith; but the frustration, of 
his plans would have affected the nerves of any other man. His intention 
was only to pass a single night in Paris, He should have reached Bou- 
logne, on Wednesday, embarked on the British steamer in waiting, taken 
a special train placed at his disposal at Dover, and attended a dinner to 
which he was invited on Thursday. Now this is the sixth day of his stay, 
and there is every prospect of several more days eclapsing before he can re- 
sume his juourny. A miscalculation of eight or ten days in such a ease 
seriously deranges the plans not only of the traveller, but of those expect= 
ing him. Then, again, it must be remembered that Sir Salar Jung and 
the 52 persons of his suite alighted at the Grand Hotel, and that even a 
Nabob perceives the difference between spending the night and being 10 
or 12 days there. Since landing at Naples Sir Salar Jung and his suite 
had been able to stop at hotels engaged beforehand on fixed conditions. 
Here such an arrangement was refused, and, as he was only going to stay 
one night, it was not insisted on. Now, however, that he has been there 
nearly a fortnight, the question takes another shape, and he will discover 
on his departure that nothing in the world is more expensive than a fall on 
the staircase of the Grand Hotel des Capucines at Paris. Nothing, how- 
ever, in Sir Salar Jung’s countenance betrayed either pain or anxiety of 
any kind. I found him half reclining on a double mattrass placed in the 
middle of the room, his lees stretched towards the right, so as not to lean 
on the injured side. The inactivity to which he is condemned had not im- 
paired the intelligent vivacity of his physiognomy, with its black and pene- 
trating eyes and its fine-shaped mouth. In all the passages leading to his 
rooms one meets with his Hindoo attendants, whose white turbans and 
deep or dull black faces give them a pigturesque effect in the dim lieht of 
the corridors. The room immediately preceding his own has’ speedily as- 
sumed the aspect of a tent, and to pass through it makes one understand 
that its occupants are accustomed to rapidly-arranged encampments. 
Hindoos are seated on the ground talking, while in all the corners are bun- 
dles, whence peep out fabrics of brilliant colours. Since Sir Salar Jung 
has kept his room none of his attendants have gone outside the hotel, not 
that they are indifferent to sight-seeing, for at. Naples, Rome, and Venice 
they went to look at everything, in spite of the erowd which followed and 
incommoded them. One of them told me that since Sur Salar Jung’s ar- 
vival in Paris he has been receiving 20 letters a day, in French and Eng- 
lish, making the strangest applications. Some beg for alms, giving a long 
natvative of more or less yeracious misfortunes; others offer all sorts of 
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inventions, merchandise, articles of luxury and fancy ; others, again, ask for 
and interview; others forward gushing verses expressing regret at his ac- 
cident; others offer him amusements and recreations of all kinds, not to 
speak of tailors, shirtmakers, hatters, and shoemakers, Ww ho, aa satisfied 
with writing, are constantly stepping into the corridors, Beneae # is cards 
prospectuses, and samples into the hands, the pockets, and a most t ve tur- 
bans of the Hindoos they encounter. Their recital much amused Sir Salar 
Jung, who, however, exhibited great satisfaction when informed that this 
was a Perisian prosecution from which he would be free in lena is 
appears impatient to arrive there, and listens with great interest w 1en the 
conversation turns upon London or England. He speaks with enthusiasm 
of the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Sutherland, who warmly pressed 
him to come and return their visit. He says he has eagerly responded to 
this invitation, and, in spite of his accident, does not regret the fatigues or 
the expense of the long journey he has undertaken.—Paris correspondent 
of the Times. 


Mapras Mair, 17th June 1876. 


Sir Salar Jung, while in Paris, had a suite of seventy attendants, who 
are lodged in the Grand Hotel, for whom 25f. per head was charged 
daily. Sir Salar had his jewels with him. The boxes containing the trea- 
sures were guarded night and day by Arabs. Most of his servants are 
men who haye been attached to him for years. 


Inpran Sprcraror, 17th June 1876. 
. 


Sir Salar Jung, the Hyderabad Minister, has been extremely well 
received by the King of Italy, the Pope of Rome, &e. Reuter has even 
thought it proper to telegraph to all his constituents the intelligence that 
the Prime Minister of Hyderabad has broken his leg by a fall from the 
grand staircase of a Paris Hotel. We cannot yet receive accounts of his 


reception in England, though we may be sure it will be equally warm and 


e 


cordial. But, we are afraid, Sir Salar Jung will owe his reception as much 
to the respect-and friendly feeling which no Englishman can help enter- 
taining towards him, as to 1} hich the presence of an Oriental 
always excites in England. If we are not disrespectful, we may say that: 
Sir Salar Jung willbe as much inquired after and stared at, as a new 


| ' and picturesque animal in the Zoological gardens may be expected to be. 


AY 


on 
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And we should feel surprised if Sir Salar J ung himself did not estimate 
the sincerity of the reception at its true worth. 





Tur Innustrarzp Loxpox News, 17th June 1876, 
THE NIZAM OF HYDERABAD. 


The visit of Sir Salar Jung to England renders it opportune to give 
some account of the State which he governs. In the midst of the territo- 
ries comprising the British possessions in India, in the central region of 
the Deccan, lies an extensive tract of country called the Nizam’s Domini- 
ons, but sometimes designated Hyderabad, from the name of its capital. 
It is about 475 miles in length and the same in breadth, the area being 
nearly 100,000 square miles, with a population estimated at upwards of 
10,500,000 and revenue of about £1,500.000. ‘The population is a mixed 
one: about the capital and every where in the civil and military service of 
Government are to be found Mussulmans, while Mahrattas are most numer- 
ous in the wertern and Telugus in the south-eastern portion of the kingdom. 
The latter generally inhabit straggling villages in houses built of mud, with 
pyramidal roofs of palmyra-leayes, but a few dwellings are more substanti- 
ally constructed of brick and tiled. There is a considerable number of 
Brahmins amongst them, their diet consisting of rico, wheat, vegetable, 
curries, cakes flayoured with garlic or assafcetida and fried in butter, as it 
is against their creed to touch animal food. The lower orders are obliged 
to subsist on inferior sorts of grain; they are addicted to intoxication with 
the fermonted sap of various kinds of palms and spirit distilled from the 
flowers of a plant called “madha.” Tobacco is in general use both for 
smoking and chewing, as well as in the form of snuff. Bang, or the in- 
toxicating narcotic obtained from hemp-and opium, is also in use, but to 
no great extent. : . 

Hyderabad, the capital, is situate on the river Mussi, between 4.00 ft. and 
500 ft. wide at that spot. The envirous have a wild but picturesque ap- 
pearance, being overspread with granite hills and isolated rocks. Approached 
from the west the view is very striking. ‘The palace and numerous mosques, 
rising above the surrounding buildings, haye an air of grandeur, which is 
increased by the superb pile of buildings which from the British residency, 
a noble granite structure erected at a cost of £10,200, and consisting of a 
basement story of arches, and two others above it with wings, connected 
by a continuation of the basement story of arches, finished with a balustrade. 
The principal front is distinguished by a vast portico of the Corinthian order 
the colums formed of white chunam, beautifully polished, extending from 
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the base, which is on the summit of a note ihaht Eeenty ir stops, to compelled to ntexforevandia treaty was concluded, which, as snibaaiauerah 
the top of the upper story. On-each side of this step stands a colossal modefied in 1860, forms the basis of our relations with the Hyderabad State 
sphynx. The interior of the portico is ornamented in the richest style of at the present time. In the former year Salar Jun ne ahene ee d 
Grecian architecture; the pavement 1s of black and white marble. There personage who is now on a visit to this obubbresedia - set ie 
is a large court in front with a circular basin of water in the centre, stocked and under his admirable administration tranquillity sre aaa pate 
with aquatic birds and planted round with various fruit-bearing trees, the mercenaries were repressed, disorder was checked, and the oniatin: be, a 
whole inclosed by a wall with two gateways. _ In the city is a remarkable to assume a new aspect. On the death, in 1869 of the late eee Sir 
relic of the past, called Chahar Minar ( E our Minarest ), raised upon a spot Salar Jung, in connection with another native mibbleriats assumed the Sy 
where the four principal streets of the city meet ; in the envirions are many tion of Regent during the minority of the present ruler who, on his fan 
fine gardens containing gorgeous payillions of marvellous beauty. ! cession in that year, was but three years of age. His government is said 
The Prince and sovereign ruler, styled the Nizam, derives his authority to be excellent. ee -, 

from a chief, Azof Jah, who 150 years ago held high command under Our portrait of the youthful Nizam of Hyderabad is from a photograph 
Beep eet diee while bearing nominal allegiance to that Mogul Emperor, of His Highness, for which we are indebted to Mr. Hurrychund Chintamon 
established himself in the Deccan as an independent Prince. On the death, of 4, Addison-terrace, Kensington, who has supplied us with the portraits 
in 1748, at the age of a hundred, of this chief, known as the Nizam-ul- of seyeral other Indian princes and statesmen, 


Mulk (Regulator of the State), a fieree contest for power ensued amongst 
tywvo of his descendants, one of whom was favoured by the English, while 
the cause of the other was espoused by the French. The British partisan, Inpran Sprcraror, 17th June 1876. 
Nazir Jung, was triumphant, but after a brief period was slain in an en- 
counter with some French troops who had mustered to attack his camp. 
Thereupon his former rival, Mozuffer Jung, ascended the throne; but he, 
too, after a short tenure of power, fell in an affray with some Patans. 
The French, who then had great influence in India, selected a brother of 
Nazir Jung, by name Salabet Jung, as ruler of the Deccan. A younger 
brother, Nizam Ali, however, soon dethroned this last-mentioned Prince; 
and in 1763 put him to death. The British Government, anxious to be ov 
good terms with Nizam Ali, in 1766 concluded a new treaty. The Nizam, 
shortly after this, joined the Chief of Mysore against the East India Com- 
pany; but in 1768, being compelled to sue for peace, a new treaty was 
signed wherein the arrangements as to the military assistance which should 
be afforded to His Highness were modified. During the stirring events of 
the close of the last century the Nizam alternated between the French and 
the English, at one time throwing in his lot with the former, at another 
appealing for help to the latter. lo obyiate this, in 1768, a further treaty sah eee 


Sir Salar Jung, the Hyderabad Minister, has been extremely well 
received by the King of Italy, the Pope of Rome, &e. Reuter has even 
thought it proper to telegraph to all his constituents the intelligence that 
the Prime Minister of Hyderabad has broken his leg by a fall from the 
grand staircase of a Paris Hotal. We cannot yet received accounts of his 
reception in England, though we may be sure it will be equally warm and 
cordial. But, we are afraid, Sir Salar Jung will owe his reception as much 
to the respect and friendly feeling which no Englishman can.help enter- 
taining towards him, as to the curiosity which the presence of an Oriental 
always excites in England. If we are not disrespectful, we may say that 
Sir Salar Jung will be as much inquired after and stared at, as a new and 
picturesque animal in the Zoological Gardens may he expected to be. And 
we should feel surprised if Sir Salar Jung himself did not estimate the 
sincerity of the reception at its true worth. 


was concluded, under the terms of which all the Frenchmen in His Hiohness’ > 
seryice were dismissed ; a subsidiary force being, on the other hand, jet ae 7 Arment eal Ung TESS: 
igpihe Bits Goyernment for the protection of the Nizam’s dominions, SIR SALAR JUN@S VISIT TO ENGLAND. 
ubsequently the pecuniary payment for the maintenance of this force was nd th May 
| commuted for a cession of territory. Nizam Ally diedin 1803, and during -- is an oe ; e 
the reign of the Princes who succeeded him the mismanagement aftHe: eel Sir Salar Jung, who arrives in England to-day as the guest of the 


be _ country reached such a pitch that, in 1853, the British Government. were \ Duke of Sutherland, is the first of the representatives of the Royal houses 
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of India who comes to return the visit of the Prince of Wales to their 
country. He is not indeed a ruling Prince himself, or of a line of rulers. 
Although received with almost Royal honours in the countries through 
which he has passed on his way to England, Sir Salar Jung has no claim 
to any rank beyond that which he has won by his great and singular abili- 
ties and through the fayor of the British Government. The position which 
he holds is that of Dewan or Prime Minister to the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and co-Regent with the Ameer-e-Kabeer Shumsh-ul-Oomrah of the State 
during the present Nizam’s minority. ‘The former office he has held since 
1853, haying been appointed there to at the age of 19, in succession to his 
uncle Seraj-ul-Moolk. To the latter he was raised in 1869, upon the death 
of the late Nizam, Afzul-u-Dowlah. The holder of such offices cannot but 
be a man of conspicuous importanae in the eyes more especially of the 
Mahomedan populations of India, and the personal character of Sir Salar 
Jung is such as to make him at the present time perhaps the foremost 
among the natives of India, with an influence hardly less than that of any 
of the sovereign Princes. This character has been nobly sustained during 
a career almost unexampled in India annals. India has never been with- 
out specimens of men skilled in the art of government after the native 
manner, but few have achieyed such a distinguished success admit diffieul- 
ties so great as he who is the guest of this country to-day. For twenty- 
three years he has ruled what is perhaps the most turbulent population in 
the Peninsula with firmness, wisdom, and, beneficence, establishing order 
and peace in a country which had scarcely ever known either, introducing 
thrift into its finances, doing justice, and making life and property to be 
respected within his borders, and withal—which was perhaps not his least 
arduous achievement—contenting his Enelish masters. ‘To rule well after 
the native manner and yet to please the British Government in the manner 
of ruling is not aften possible toa native statesman, and to Sir Salar June's 
credit it must be said that he has completely succeeded: The state of 
Hyderabad is now even allowing for exceptional out breaks in the capital, 
where the fanatics of the two sects of Islam are gathered together, perhaps 
the most peaceable and best governed of all the States of India. 

The man who has contributed to this end—and in India it is only by 
individuals that good ends like these are attained—is deseryine of a ‘good 
reception from the people of this country. Independently of his merits as 
a statesman he has a claim upon us which it would be rank ingratitude to 
forget. During the evil days of 1857, when our India dominion was shaken 
to the centre, we had no stauncher friend among the native rulers than 
Salar Jung. He was one of those whose loyalty was not influenced by the 


| ; prospect of the event—who did not wait until the tide tunedin our fayour 
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to give us his aid. As Prime Minister of the most powerful of the Maho- 
medan states he had a singularly difficult part to play during the mutiny. 
There was no city in fact from which the agents of the mutiny might 
reckon for more sympathy than from Hyderabad. Many of the nobles were 
known to be disaffected, and the populace only waited for a signal from 
their ruler to join the insurgents. The Nizam himself had a personal 
grievance against the British Government, which had lately sequestrated 
two of his proyinces. Had his minister without going so far as to coun- 
tenance a rising, behaved as some other of the native rulers did who have 
since been decorated for their services, there is no doubt that there would 
have been added a very material danger to those which the Enelish had to 
encounter in that deadly crisis. We do not indeed share in the opinion 
which was telegraphed by a Goyernor at Bombay, to the Resident at 
Hyderabad, during the hight of the mutiny, who declare that “if the Nizam 
goes all is lost.’’ Nevertheless, it is impossible to speak too highly of the 
courage, foresight, and fidelity which were shown by Salar Jung at this 
critical period. In securing the Nizam to our side he played what might 
will appear to a native of India to be a most desperate game at very great 
risk to himself and to his master. He had to oppose not only the patriotic 
but the religious prejudices of his countrymen. He was denounced as a 
traitor to the faith, and numerous plots were laid for his overthrow and 
destruction. Indeed, when we consider the temptations he had to pronounce 
against us, and the small inducement, to all seeming, to an opposite course, 
it is not a little surprising that even a man so clear sighted should haye 
unhesitatingly elected to abide by the British alliance. ‘The services then 
rendered by Sir Salar Jung have been ungrudgingly acknowledged and 
handsomely rewarded by the British Government. Every honour that it 
has been in our power to bestow has been heaped upon him, and whatever 
other cause of complaint he may have against us there is no pretence for 
saying that the British Government is not fully aware of the greatness of 
his services, and is not prepared to shew its senses of them in eyery way 
consistent with the interests of the country—by which we mean the inter- 
ests not only of England but of India. ; i 
We have no official knowledge of the object of Sir Salar Jung's visit to 
this country, and no reason to believe that it has been promoted by any 
other motive than that spirit of curiosity which ought to lead every ruler of 
a native state to study the Paramount Power at its home and centre. Such. 
a visit cannot but be particularly interesting to a man so intelligent and so 
accomplished as the Regent of Hydrabad, and what he observes among us 
cannot fail to be of use to him in his relations with this Goyernment. ati 
there should be any deeper and more personal cause for this yisit, as the 
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Indian Journals have suggested, there need be no fear but that it will receive 
all the attention which it merits, independently of the character of the 
ambassador. Ifit is true that, Sir Salar Jung has come here, encouraged 
by the kindly disposition of the Prince towards himself, or be any recent 
expressions of opinion upon the matter, upona mission to beg the restoration 
of the Berars from the British Government, we can only promise him, aut 
this stage of the business, a fair hearing and a complete opportunity of 
presenting his case less than this could hardly be accorded to an advocate 
who comes backed by so many strong personal claims. It were well, however, 
for Sir Salar Jung’s own sake and to prevent any misconception on his part 
of the kind which even the most intelligent of the natives of India are but 
too apt to fall into when they receive our hospitalities that we should he 
careful not to indulge his hopes overmuch. The personal reception which 
is given to the successful Indian Minister and faithful friend of England 
ought to be kept entirely apart from any manifestations of political sympa- 
thy. The question which has for some time been at issue between the State 
of Hydrabad and the Indian Government is a very grave one, affecting 
directly the interests of an important Indian province, and indireetly 
the whole Indian population, should it come before Parliament, as probably 
it may, we have no doubt that it will be discussed fully and fairly, with 
every disposition favourable to so grateful an adyocate. But it would 
be worse than foolish to permit our prepossessions in favour of the individual 
claimant to bias us in respect of the course which is dictated by the con- 
sideration of Indian policy. Our first duty is not to any Indian State which 
may believe itself to be aggrieved by our policy, but to our Indian Empire 
whose interests we may fairly suppose to be bound up with those of the 
people of India. If it could be right at any time to overlook these higher 
considerations, then there is no doubt that we should lend a fayourable ear 
to Salar Jung, who is recommended by so many claims on our fayour. 
But Sir Salar Jung is but one individual Minister, and his system of rule, 
like the best of native systems, hangs only on a life. The British rule 
founded not upon the individual wise or energetic man but upon the system 
of wisdom and energy, needs other guarantees for the good government of 
the provinces within its boundaries than the best of native rulers can give. 
If it is our title to any province which is questioned that is a delicate matter, 
not to be decided upon abstract rules of right, but by a broad interpretation, 
of the public safety. These are however, questions which, doubtless, will 
be fully discussed when they are brought forward. In the meantime, while 
rendering to Sir Salar Jung that cordial welcome which is his due it would 
be unworthy of this country and most dangerous precedent to set to make 
it appear that the course we shall take in the case of the Berars or of any 
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other province owned by us and claimed by a native ruler will be influenced 
by the personal merits of him who advances the claim. 





ArHENmuM, 21st June 1876. 
A PRIVY COUNCIL FOR INDIA. 


We have seen Lord Dalhousie representing to the Nizam that the 
Hyderabad State was bound to maintain the Contingent “by the stipula- 
tions of existing treaties,’ and I have said that this representation was 
erroneous. That it was so I shall prove from Lord Dalhousie’s own month, 
and this will afford a very striking illustration of the iniquitous manner in 
which the actual system of secret correspondence and consultation affects 
the weaker party. In 1851 the Governor-General insists that “ the efficient 
maintenance of the Force is a duty imposed on the Government of Hydera- 
bad by the stipulations of existing treaties ;” and again that it is “neces- 
sary to fulfill the obligations of treaties.”* In 1853—haying in the mean- 
while, we may suppose, examined more carefully the documents bearing on 
the case—he arrived at a very different result. “I haye found myself 
forced,” he says, “to the conclusion that the Government of India has no 
right whatever either by the spirit or by the letter of the Treaty of 1800, 
to require the Nizam to maintain the Contingent in its present form.” 
And again, in the same Minute he says: “1, for my part, can neyer con- 
sent, as an honest man, to instruct the Resident to reply, that the Nizam 
from the end of the war in 1817 till, now, because the Treaty of 1800 
obliges His Highness so to maintain it.” ‘‘ Neither the words nor the 
intention of the treaty can be held to warrant such a construction of its 
obligations.” In another passage he admits that the Contingent “ exists 
only by sufference.”’+ 

” But although Lord Dalhousie felt himself called upon, “as an honest 
man,” to place this altered opimion on record in the secret conloaye of 
Caleutta, he did not feel himself called upon, “as an honest man,” to give 
any intimation of his modified views to the Nizam at Hyderabad. In the 
course of the renewed pressure of 1853, the bold assertion and threating” 
language of 1851 were allowed to operate unchanged. % ; STR 

There can be no doubt that it was only under the influence of intimi- 
dation produced by the anouncement that military coercion, with all its 
manifest consequences, was imminent, that the Nizam consented to sign 
the treaty of 1853. Without pronouncing upon the merits of any one of 





* Papers, “ Nizam’s Debts” ( 418 of 1854. ) p. 41. 
+ Papers, ‘‘ Nizam’s Debts” (418 of 1854, ) p.p. 100, 103, 111, 
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the issues raised,—as to the origin of the principal debt, or as to the reality 
of the set-off—there can hardly be any difference of opinion as to the com- 
parative dignity and equity of the two methods for settling and deciding 
those issues—that which actually was and that which might haye been, 
and ought to have been, employed. , 

A tribunal of high dignity, recognized by both parties, would have 
heard them both, would have compared and adjusted both sides of the 
account, and would have struck a balance without expressing irritation or 
rousing animosity. Our secret Hxecutive only looked at its own side of 
the books—insisted on payment in full, and, in default thereof, exacted a 
sequestration of territory in the most offensive style, and turned a question 
of debt into one of invasion and dethronement. And I ask, whether that 
was a just, a generous, or a decent proceeding against a submissive and 
faithful ally ? 

The yery fact of the India State not pretending to that absolute in- 
dependence and equal standing assumed by the smallest and weakest 
States in other parts of the world, ought surely to facilitate and simplify 
the submission of their claims and differences to the verdict of competent 
judges, the constitution of the Court, and the exclusion of such cases as 
might appear unsuitable for its decision, being in the hands of the Imperial 
Power. : 

Giving our Government credit for perfect good faith, if the tribunal 
were once established, I believe that very few cases proposed for reference 
would be found unsuitable for judicial decision. By this I do not mean 
that there would be no cases of a character very different from those that 
come before a municipal court. There might be occasions on which the 
tribunal would act almost as a court of honour, and pronounce upon ques- 
tions which a court of law would declare to be of a sentimental nature, and 
unfit for legal consideration. But, on the whole, if we look back to the 
long list of political cases which, either from an appeal having been made 

_to the Home authorities or, from other causes, have become topics of public 
discussion, we shall find that they are in general closely analogous, as to 
their substance and as to the measures of redress or settlement required, 
to ordinary suits at law or equity. Cases of disputed inheritance, boundary 
disputes, claims for damages or compensation, question, as to the respec- 
tive rights on suzerain Princes and vassal nobles, all these can be more 
properly disposed of by well qualified judges, after hearing all concerned, 
than by a secret conclave of executive functionaries, who may choose to 

frame a court and peremptory decree on what is a more or less ew party 
statement, without fully hearing almost without noticing, the case of the 








op other side. A tribunal would at once distinguish the true issues, and dis- 
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pose of any case within a moderate space of time. Under the Actual sys-. 
tem, the case never being properly heard, is never properly settled, and ix. 
perpetually liable to reappear in some form or another, with more or Jess 
of latent exaspiration,—until we can well imagine that on the weaker side 
nothing can be seen but tyranny, and on the stronger side hardly anything 
but treason. And when once an Indian Prinee, well-intentioned and other- 
wise well-disposed, it may be, and even, perhaps, with right on his side— 
no extrayagent supposition—has become contumacious beyond a certain 
point, and when once the Supreme Goyernment of India has committed 
uself up toa certain pitch of obduracy, no road for advance is open but 
that of coercion, no means of retreat but by submission to the will of the 
strongest. 

In these days, and in the present condition of India, the continued 
neglect of rational and peaceful methods, and reliance on treats ov violence, 
are unworthy of a great Imperial Power, possessing an unquestioned su- 
premacy over numerous allied States, and exercising under solemn com- 
pacts with each of them, the right and duty of general arbitration. 

The supreme force of Indian Empire is embodied, beyond dispute o« 
doubt in the British Crown, whose ultimate jurisdiction is acknowledged 
by the Constituent States and by the community at large; but even in 
judicial matters, even in matters which may affect the revenue of the Con- 
stituents States, the income or property of Princes or Chieftains, the per- 
sonal interests or credit of public officers, the highest Imperial jurisdiction 
is exercised without any of the ordinary guaranties for enlightened or im- 
perial judgment. The whole business of the miscalled Foreion Depart- 
ment is conducted hy secret correspondence,—the reports at every stage, 
which stand for pleadings and evidence, and the final decree, being all the — 
private and confidential work of officials who are not judicially trained, and 
who are not specially qualified, either by their position, their pursuits, or 
their prospects, to take a disinterested view. Their is no certainty, accord- 
ing to the present routine, that our Government ever has the whole case 
before it: there is no probability that the Indian Prince or State is furnish- 
ed with full information as to the grounds of complaint or controversy. 

Andthus it has come to pass that although in India the supremacy of 
Great Britain is universally regarded as the best safeguard of peace, order, 
and progress and although all are prepared to respect the Imperial fiat, 
many particular awards and measures of the Supreme Government have 
become the rightful objects of general reprobation, and have given irresistable 
cause for just and lasting resentment. If time would permit now, or if 
any one should venture to contradict my allegations, and you should have 
patience to hear a reply, there are political cases of comparatively recent 
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date, still open to reparation, that positively bristle with blunders as to facta, 
dates and circumstances, proved or disproved by recorded testimony. 
No observant person can be blind to the prospect before us of a pro- 
ressive increase in the number of political complications in India, and oi 
appeals to the Home authorities from Princes and Chieftains. The enhanced 
facilities for locomotion throughout the Peninsula, and for communication 
with Europe, and the more general employment of highly-endueated Indians, 
have Jet in a flood of light upon the Native States, and have rendered is 
more and more difficult to stifle inquiry or to silence remonstrances. The 
whole course of events ever since the great crisis of 1857, down to the visit 
of the Prince of Wales, with its many gracious and gratifying incidents, 
has raised the self-respect of the Indian Princes, and has made them feel a 
sense of greater security. At the same time, they cannot fail to perceive 
and to understand that their improved position has been due, from the first 
till now, to the policy and compulsion of the Home authorities, and not to 
any sudden conyersion of the Vice-regal Foreign Department and its 
functionaries. They know, for example, that the two most noble reversals 
of annexation, the maintenance of the Mysore State and the restoration o* 
of Dhar, were carried out by Her Majesty’s Ministry in spite of the 
strenuous and persistent opposition of the Governor-General im Council. 
Whey feel themselves more safe now than they ever were before, so long as 
they are conyinced that the Imperial Government is watching over them, 
but they have had little or no reason to acquire greater confidence in the 
kindness and candid consideration of the Department with which they ave 
in immediate contact. The old supercilious domination, the secret and 
arbitary conduct of business, as of old, still prevail; the only change is that 
the Princes haye learned to chase under them. ‘They haye outgrown the 
“present system; it will not work smoothly much longer. The absence of 
any visible and conclusive process, the consciousness of one’s case not 
haying been answered, are strong provocatives to contumacy and passive 
resistance. Until on open tribunal is established, there will be no safety- 
valve or self-adjusting appliance to prevent a dead-lock from oceurring at 
any time a dead-lock that could only be broken through by sheer force of 
arms. 

No maintain a moral as well as a martial supermacy, to eleyate the 
standard of executive procedure in accordance with the requirements of 
the age, the Foreign must be transformed into the Federal Department, 
and there must be a judicial check over all acts of state that are beyond the 


control of the ordinary courts. The question is, where this check is to be — 


_ placed, and how it is to be exercised. 

____ Whenever the subject has hitherto been discussed there has been a 
ery general declaration that if provision can be made for a fair hearing 
= 
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aid for the delivery of a judgment on the merits according to the ae 
in such cases as are referred for consideration, the designation and con- 
tet of of ie aca Ci ot oot as a a 
: J 1 neil, or, as nmended by Mr, MeCullaga 
Torrens and Mr, E. B. Eastwick a Joint Select Committee of both Houses 
of Parliament,—are matters of secondary importance. 

Although distinctly desirous that a strong legal element should prevail, 
I should place much more reliance on the influence of free advocacy and 
open judgements than on the presence of transcedent judicial ability in any 
tribunal that may be established. It is the Bar that makes the Bench, and 
that keeps it up tothe mark. The necessity of confronting public inspection 
and criticism, especially that of exerts, is one of the most salutary incentives 
to patience, caution, and care in forming and promulgating a judgment, 

My own preference is for the old constitutional authority of Her 
Majesty’s Privy Council, not by merely resorting to the Judicial Committee, 
but by an extension on the old lines, and in conformity with historical pre- 
cedents, of the functions of that august body. ‘There is a great want, quite 
recently acknowledge, as we shall see, by those who have some right to 
speak, of more potent consultative assistance for the huperial Executive at 
both ends of the Suez Canal, in London and in Caleutta. Both the Vice- 
roy and the Secretary of State are at present induced, by a certain want of 
weight in their respective Councils, to rely much more on their own auto- 
cratic power than can always be prudent or safe, or good for the pubhe 
interests. Here what was said a few days ago by one who has been Seere- 
tary of State for India. On the 81st of March last the Duke of Argyll 
begged the House of Lords ‘‘to remember what was the power of the Se- 
eretary of State for India. No other Minister in the country exercised a 
tenth part of the power which could be exercised hy the Secretary of State 
for India. That Secretary held in his own hands all the powers which 
formerly were vested in the Court of Directors and in the Board of contro}, 
acting through the Secret Committee. That was, he held in his own hands 
the entire power of the Imperial Government of India. The only direc 
check which existed on that power was that he could not give money grants 
out of the revenues of India without the assent of a majority of the Couneil. 
But the Secretary of State might, of his own act, and without the assent of 
a majority of the Council. But the Secretary of State might, of his own 
act, and without the assent of any one, order was to be undertaken, and 
might direct measures which would involve an expenditure of millions, and 
lead to great financial embarrassment, The only other check was the Im- 








/ perial Cabinet; but it was impossible for the other members of the Cabinet, 


engaged as they were with heavy business in their own Departments, to 
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exercise any real control in respect of the government of India, except in 
yery rare cases, especially if the Secretary of State for India happened to 
be a man, like his noble friend opposite, of great ability and great resolu- 


the fresh breeze which was barely strong enough to ruffle the channel, 
It was soon seen that the expected arrival was rather a God-send to Fol- 





tion, He asserted, then that practically the only check was the responsi- 


bility of the Minister to Parliament.” 


BomBay GaAzE' 
THE ARRIVAL OF SIR SALAR JUNG IN ENGLAND, 








(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ) 


Lonpon, 22np Junn. 


No one but himself can realize the disappointment Sir Salar Jung has 
felt during his unintentional and unfortunate stay in Paris. From almost 
every point of view it was a mistake not to have come straight to England. 
The edge of the novelty has been taken off by the experience gained by 
passing a day here and a day there on the Contingent, and the intense 
reality of busy, pushin Enelish life must be far less remarkable to minds 
already familiarized with such scenes by a fortnight sojourn in the mon- 
ster hotel on the Boulevard des Capucines, on the stairs of which the un- 
fortunate Nawab committed that faux pas which has caused himself so 
much suffering and his suit so much anxiety. His travelling medical 
attendants are Dr. Williamson; of a Cavalry Regiment in the Hyderabad 
Contingent, and one of his own hakeem, by name Syed Ali. These were 
both on the spot when the accident occurred, but the Minister fainted 
during the examination of his injuries and the best surgeons in Paris were 
called in. An injury to the sciatic nerve is always a tedious affair, and 
Sir Salar Jung’s presence in England a fortnight after the mishap may be 
taken as an instance of the pluck shown by him on previous occasions. 
The presence of the Duke of Sutherland on the platform of Charing Cross 
station about 20 minutes to 2 yesterday afternoon proved that the oN, awab 
really was expected on this occasion, and his Grace accom panied by Cap- 
tain Clerk and one or two others interestsd in Hyderabad and its Revent 
went down to Folkestone by the tidal train which left that station at 1-50, 
and reached the Harbour Station shortly before 4. The first thine of 
course, was to see the outward boat depart, and this over, some of the 
South Eastern Directors entertained the party at afternoon tea in the 
Pavilion Hotel. It was a lovely afternoon and the Londoners fully enjoyed 
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kestone. A crowd of loungers filled the waiting room and passages which 

were carpetted with red cloth and decorated with fine hot house flowers ; 

some of which would be old friends to the India arrivals. From the waiting 

room door to the edge of the pier a covered way was lined on cither side 

by curious gazers, who took up their position an hour before the arrival 

was expected. It was ten minutes after six before a salute from the pler- 
head announced that the boat was at hand. The first two board the 
steamer was the Duke of Sutherland, but ali the Nawab’s many friends 
were much pained to find him in an inyalid chair and to see him carried 
ashore thereon by the sailors and his own servants. Whether it be that 
Folkestone being less favoured by foreign grandies than its neighbour, 
Dozer is wore inclined to appreciate those who do land there, or whether 
it were really an honest expression of feeling, the Mayor and Corporation 
had resolved to inflict upon the unfortunate Nawab an address of welcome. 
Now, when Queen Hlizabeth visited Folkestone the worshipful Mayor 
mounted a chair and received her with an address which if brief, was to 
the point— 


“ Most gracious Queen, 
Welcome to Fokesteene.” 


The Virgin Queen was of course equal to the occasion— 
“Most gracious Fool, 
Get off that stool.” 

being her somewhat short reply. Sir Salar Jung was, however, more 
gracious and the Corporation having been presented individually, and the 
Mayor having read his address and handed it to the Nawab, the latter took 
a sheet of paper from the hands of Mr. Oliphant, his new Private Secretary, 
and, in quite as audible tones as the Mayor's, explained that he was now 
fulfilling a “long cherished desire,’ and in allusion to one of the topics 
of the address, referred to the pleasure given to the Natiye Chiefs by the 
Prince’s visit. Then amid loud cheers the platform was reached and Sir 
Salar Jung was lifted into the saloon prepared for himself and distinguished 
from the two others by a very lovely bouquet of flowers. The adjoming 
saloons were occupied by the Arab Jemadars, and by the European suite 
jn attendance, and a couple of first class carriages accommadated the tag-rag 
and bobtail, without which not even Sir Salar Jung can moye. The bag- 
gage of course was of the most extraordinary nature, and Volkestone’s de- 
ceney must have been almost put to the blush at some of the things which 
were tumbled into the special train. You remember a party in Don Juan 
who “found—no matter what—it was not what they sought.” Tt was 
6-45 before the special was clear off and then the beauties of Kent were 
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rapidly passed by, not however without comment from ig atracigone ails 
were specially struck with the hop gardens and with the rich green and 
gold of the pastures. The Cockneytied suburbs were reached before dusk, 
and it was 8-25 as the train crossed the Charing Cross Bridge, and gave 
Sir Salar Jung a moment's peep at the Houses of seenateee where he 
hopes to gain redress for the wrongs of his ward. ba smal eine Benet 
bled on the platform soon doubled and trebled and only a few riends were 
able to get near the Nawab. On the platform, Colonel Hastings i raser 
could hardly escape notice, and those who remember how well Sir Salar 
did the thing in Bombay last autumn will regret to hear that his impressario 
Mr. Maurice Wilkinson was still on crutches. The representative ofa 
certain Bombay firm was, of course, to the fore, and several old Anglo- 
Indians pressed forward to welcome the Minister, who with some difficulty 
got into the Duke of Sutherland’s carriage and drove off to Piccadilly. 
The house there, it may be mentioned, is a fine new erection at the corner 
of-Hamilton Place and partly facing the Green Park, the splendid marble 
staircase haying come from old-Northumberland House. Captain Clerk, 
who does not return to Hyderabad, has been responsible for the interior 
arrangement, and in his hands, no doubt, the party will be very comforta- 
ble. By the middle of August Sir Salar hopes to reach Hyderabad. 


Arnunauum 22nd June 1876. 
SIR SALAR JUNG AT HOME, 





( World. ) 

Sir Salar Jung, Knight Commander of the Order of the Star of India, 
who is at the present moment ill at Paris enroute to England, is unquestion- 
ably the most remarkable man whom India can boast. Placed when scarcely 
enter in manhood in the position of Prime Minister of a State torn by faction, 
burdened with bebt, harassed by difficulties of all kinds, with a people 


bigoted beyond all others, utterly lawless, given to riot and tumult, 
impatient of the smallest control, be has held the reins of power to the 


present time with a firmness and wisdom which have excited the wonder, 
and admiration of both the Huropean and-watixe population of India, and 
have procured him the respect even of those mostbitterly opposed to the 
reforms which he has instituted. In his hands the Ae of the country 
has immensely increased ; trade and commence are flourishing ; the cultivator 
is no longer plundered and harassed by the exactions of the Rajahs; and 


the town population carry on their business gnawed by they swashbucklers 
) 


; 
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who in old times flocked from all parts of India to Hyderabad as the focus 
of riot, intrigue, and tumult. But it is in reference to his conduct at the 
time of the Mutiny that Sir Salar Jung, had the largest claim to the recog- 
nition and gratitude of the English people. Two men sayed India— 
Puttiala in the north; Salar Jung in the centre and south. ‘If Hyderabad 
goes, India is lost, was telegraphed by the Governor of Bombay to the 
Resident at the Nizam’s Court ; and the telegram went no white beyond the 
truth. The Nizam’s dominions are by far the most extensive of any of the 
native territories. They are three time as large as those of Scindia, seven, 
times the dimension of those of Holkar. hey are peopled by fanatical 
Mussulmans, whom it seemed a certainty would rise. The population were 
and for war against the Feringhee; the people of Hyderabad assembled in 
the streets and clamoured for war; and the native States of Central India 
and the Deccan looked for the raising of the flag of reyolt in Hyderabad as 
the signal for a general rebellion. Had Hyderabad gone, the flame would 
have spread to the walls of Bombay on one side and of Madras on the other; 
our fellow-countrymen and women would haye been slaughtered in thon- 
sands, and India would have had to be conquered a fresh. ‘To stem this 
tide of fanaticism, of hatred, and as the natives considered it, of patriotism, 
there was only Salar Jung, a young man of from three-to-four and twenty, 
newly seated in power, scarcely known by name outside Hyderabad, Bui 
Salar Jung, although he stood almost alone against his people and nation, 
stood firm, and saved India. Puttials, when by adhering to us he carried 
the wavering Punjaub with him, deserved well at our hands; but Puttiala 
had no such obstacles to contend with. The Punjaub followed his lead as 
once, and his difficulties ended when he made his decision. Those of Salar 
Jung only began. The enraged populace would on several occasions haye 
stormed his house and murdered him, had not his Arab guard been faithtu. 
Agsassination was attempted over and oyer agam, and passionate appeals 
were made by his co-religionists to his patriotism, his honour, and his faith. 
Still through it all the minister never wavered, He repressed tumults, 
punished rioters, and consented to the dispatch of the Hyderabad Contin- 
gent to the scene of action against the mutineers. As one ofthe highesi, 
Indian authorities wrote at the time, ‘ his service were simple priceless. 
Hyderabad the capital of the Nizam, is less known to our countrymen 
in India than any other city of at all the same importance. Tt lies oft the 
general line of travel, and until lately few Englishmen, excepting those 
belonging to or connected with the British cantonments at Secunderabad 
have visited the city. Indeed, until within the last few years it was not 
considered safe for a European to go through the streets of the city so 
fanatical and turbulent were its inhabitants. Last year, however, a railway 
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was opened from Sholapore, on the line between Bombay and Madras, t6 
Hyderabad, and the city is now accessible to ordinary tourists, Tp is large 
and strageling, with a population variously estimated at from 200,000 to 
300,000 people. It is walled, lies on a flat, being modern —for its site has 
been shifted several times—presents but few features of interests, with the 
exception of a few mosques and its swarming and pituresque multitudes, 
The traveller on arriving will, it is to be hoped, find himself provided with 
letters of introduction to some one at Secunderabad, which is four miles 
from the city, for without them he will be in a bad plight. Once put ap 
there, his next step is to drive over to the British Residency, to request, 
leave to enter to town. Permission obtained, he will forward any letter of 
introduction that he may have to Sir Salar Jung, and will then probably 
receive a note appointing an hour for him to call. taking perhaps, the sh: 
of an invitation to breakfast, that being almost the only time of day which 
the Minister can call his own. You see but-little of the city as you enter, 
for Sir Salar Jung’s palace is near the gate. It is not an imposing house 
on the outside, and is semi-European in style. It faces a large Court yard 
and have seated about are the men of his Arab regiments, Very curious 
is thi rab colony in the centre of Hindostan. The men wear their 
national dregs, and are armed to the teeth with pistol, dagger, sword, and 
_ matchlock. There are great numbers of these Arab soldiers in Hyderabad, 
and their numbers are constantly kept up by recruits from home. Befors 
most of the house of the nobles you see groups of these men on guard, anid 
they form a marked feature in the streets. They are no more partial to 
the Huropean than are the native population, but they pay little attention 
a5 you pass along on your elephant ; and an Englishman is now as safe in 
the broad straight streets which Sir Salar Jung has driven everywhere 
through Hyderabad as in those of the capital of any native State in Indin. 
As you enter the palace, you are met by the Minister. A tall well-buili 
figure, very upright, with rather small head well set back on the shoulders, 
A face which you wood look at twice wherever you met it—a noble face, 
thoughtful, calm, and deep. <A face which in repose would buftle the mosi 
acute physiognomist, but which hghts up wonderfully when it smiles, Hig 
dress is plain and quiet, and he wears a small closely fitting turban, Eo 
speaks Knelish remarkably well, although he has only learnt it latel Ly. 
As he talks with you, you feel that he is learning all about you, and 
that he is reading your thoughts, while you are learning nothing 
whatever about his. The breakfast which he will give you, at which per- 
haps his brother, who is next to himself in authority in the State, will he 
present, will be excellent, and quite European in style. That over, you will 
go into the drawing-room and talk for a while, It is a large well-propors 
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tioned room, European in style and furniture, and hung round with por- 
traits of Anglo-Indian statesman, especially those of the British Residents 
at Hyderabad, and in the place of honor is the portrait of her Majesty Sir 
Salar Jung’s father was Minister hetore him, and in his boyhood he was " 
ereat deal with the sons of the then British Residents, Tt is to this, per- 
haps that is due his hiking for and fidelity to the British a liking which has 
survived treatment which would in most men, especially tenes sat 
utterly extinguished every spark of loyalty towards eh! ath ‘4 . a 
rav question, which was principally brought him to England oa c ae 
complicated a character to enter upon now, and must be reseryet or ie os 
occasion. The interview of the visitor with the Minister will i . 2 ong 
after breakfast, for he has an amount of work to get ee : nich x ys 
appeal most men. He has been ab work already since ‘foun nal eae 
and will continue until seven or eight at night. He sees . : ey any ra 
Senin! os everything, and has upon his shoulders the w ole care o 
cha. the is well acquainted with all that is going on in Europe, and as 
Eien naturally takes a high interest in the eae Tee 
wate lish ator for at 78, a French governess for his girls. Whe 
a gp nai ae Me cai will present you with the usual Oriental 
wif of seni bottles of Attar of Roses and you will part from him eh 
cae » that he is one of the greatest men you haye ever met or are ee y. 
Pee ‘A sreat man, 2 wise man and in every sense of the word a tho- 
Oo meet. A greab Me 


rough gentleman. 


ArnenxuM, 23rd June 1876. 


is Mi isi , Durbar at his palace on Monday, the 
s Highness the Nizam held a 1 e on Mon¢ 
i ee which all the city nobles were present, Sir Richard rene 
ae staff were also there. The khwreeta notifying the appointment of Lor 
au als 


Lytton as Viceroy of India was read, and Sir Richard made an excellent 
ere of the occasion in Persian which lasted fully an hour. 


Hose Nae, 23rd June 1876. 


From all we hear, Sir Solar June: eapetaies en 

er i hat, for want of a better exp: 1 en 

ent ea of London. He has come to be = or a ne 

: er for his master—the Nizam of Hyderabad—a ge raed gs 

sled the Berars, which that potentate ceded to our plies Se ae 
Laid Dalhousie was Governor-General, ‘The province was g a 
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the good rule, “ There’s no compulsion, only you must.” To get. it back 
requires not a little savoir faire and good management, in both of which 
Sir Salar Jung is very proficient. He was asked to consider himself the 
guest of the Duke of Sutherland during his sojourn amongst us, and this 
he gladly agreed to. The duke had been his guest at Hyderabad when the 
Prince of Wales was in India. He saw and heard enough to convince him 
that not only was his grace a personage of great wealth and influence, but 
that he was also the guide, philosopher, and friend of the Heir to the 
British Throne. What better individual could there be—thought the acute 
Oriental, to help him in carrying through his plans? But, alas ! he is now 
undeceived. Je finds that the duke only does not belong to the “in” 
party, but that he is greatly disliked by that party, and by no one more 
than by the present Secretary of State for India—we speak, of course, 
politically. When the duke came back from India he is said to have spoken 
privately greatly in favour of the “ Empress of India” Title Bill. Bat 
party feeling was too strong for him; and he voted against it in the House 
of Lords. And so Sir Salar finds himself with the very worst possible man 
to help him in obtaining what it is very certain he never will get. Ilo 
thought he held a court card, and has discovered that it does not belong 
to the trump suit. Under such circumstances what can a poor Oriental 
do? It is not improbable that, having discovered his mistake, he will 
greatly curtail his visit to us in England. 


Homs News, 23rd June 1876 


Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of Wales gave 
dimer at Marlborough House to His Excellency Sir Salar Jung, G. C. 8. L., 
on June 20, at which the following were present :—His Royal Hiehness 
the Duke of Connaught, His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, the 
Duke and Duchess of Manchester, the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, 
the Marquis and Marchioness of Salisbury, Harl Granville, the Harl of 
Northbrook and Lady Emma Baring, Lord and Lady Suftield, General 
Lord Strathnairn, General Lord Napier of Magdala, Lord and Lady 
Lawrence, the Right Hon. Sir Bartle and Lady Frere, the Cuancellor of 
the Exchequer and Lady Northcote, the Right Hon. Sir Seymour Fitzgerald, 
the Right Hon. B. Disraeli, Major-General Sir D. and Lady Probyn, Six 
Joseph and Lady Payrer, Sir Louis and Lady Malet, the Rey. W. Lake 
Onslow, Captain Fitz-Gerald (in attendance on the Duke of Connaught) 
Colonel Tyrwhitt (in attendance on the Duke of Cambridge). Nizam Yar 
Jung Bahadoor and Captain Clerk (in attendance on Sir Salar Jung), the 
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Hon. Mr. Coke, General the Right Hon. Sir W. Knollys, Lieutenant-Golon 


‘Teesdale, and Mr. I’. Knollys. The following had also the honour of bein 


inyited on the evening :—Mir Regazath Ali, Syed 


Hoossein, Kamkarmood 


Dowlah, Ghalib Jung Bahadoor, Mukaddum Jung Bahadoor, Mossollam 
Jung Bahadoor, Mir Tahayur Ali, Azim Ali Khan, Syed Ali Khan Baha- ~ 


door, Yasin Ali, and Mr. Arthur Oliphant. 


SIR SALAR JUNG, 


Overtanpn Mair, 28rd June 1876. 


The French Doctors left Sir James Paget to find out the nature of Sir 





sufferer along time in 


Salar Jung’s injury. He might have remained a 
Paris, for no suspicion of the real mischief appears to have arisen until he 





came to London. Though the small fracture necessitates quiet, and pre- 
vented Sir Salar from going to Oxford on the Commemoration Day, he was 
able to accept an invitation toa banquet given by the Prince of Wales: 
The Earl of Northbrook, the Marquis of Salisbury, Sir Bartle Frere, and 
other leading Indian statesmen, met Sir Salar, who thus auspiciously com- 
menced his experience of English life. Next week he will he present at the 
Lyceum performance of Mr. Robert Buchanan's new play “Corinne.” It is 


a matter of sincere concern to the large number 


of friends of the distin- 


guished Hyderabad statesman that his visit to England should be marred 


by his unfortunate and painful accident. We hear 


no more of the fanciful 


notion that Sir Salar Jung was keeping in retirement, so that the Secretary 
of State for India might go to him instead of his first calling at the Indian 


Office. 


Bombay Gazerrn, 24th June 1876. 


Accorpin to notice Mr. Lowe on the 29th May, asked the Under- 
Secretary of State for India whether the shares of a company formed by 


the Nizam for the construction of a railway had be 
market; whether such a proceeding was in contr 
spirit of the statute 37 George ILL, cap. 142, 


en placed on the London 
avention of the letter or 
sec, 28, by which it was 


enacted that no British subject should be concerned, either ee or 
al 


any other person, in raising or procuring any money for such 


ive Prince; 


and whether, in case the Act was not sufficient to meet the case the Go- 
yernment would introduce a bill to remedy the defect. Lord George 
Hamilton in reply said that certain shares were issued last summer by the 
promoters of the Nizam’s State Railway Company, in pursuance of an 
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agreement entered into between the Government of Lord Mayo and the 
Nizam ; for, as the right hon. gentleman is aware, by the Act of 37 George 
UL., cap. 142, the consent or approbation of the Secretary of State in Coun- 
cil or of the Indian Government has in such cases to be obtained in writing, 


Trves or Inpra 27th June 1876. 

As might have been expected, the Paris Migaro avails itself of Sir Salar 
Jung’s visit to France to furnish its readers with some little-known facts 
about that eminent Mahomedan. It now appears that Sir Salar is not th» 
Prime Minister of the Nizam, but the Nizam himself. About this there 
remains no question, and we can, therefore, at last understand how it 4 
that the Indian officials received the distinguished pilgrim with Ro 
honours. When bewailing the accident that lately befel Sir Salar, our yera 
cious contemporary speaks of him as “ His Highness of Hyderabad,” and 
then goes on to assure its readers that “the life of the Nizam was not really 
in danger,” although his fall had produced worse consequences than were 
at firshexpected. After that we are informed that the Prince of Wales 
has been obliged to postpone “the } inquet worthy of a descendant of the 
great Moguls” for which he had issued inyitations to meet Sir Salar, The 
case, therefore, stands thus: Sir Salar Jung is not only the Nizam of the 
Deccan, but a lineal descendant of the ancient dynasty of Delhi. If this 
really be so, we trust that, Buckingham Palace will be refurnished throuch- 
out. The mansion in Piccadilly that has been taken for him might gene 
well enough for the Prime Minister of an Indian Prince, but it would be 
utterly out of keeping with our national character for lavish outlay to lodges 
the rightful sovereign of Hindostan in such a mere shanty. Hearing less 
the barbarian English should commit this error, the Figaro velates an aa:- 
tlientic anecdote showing the magnificence and enormous wealth of. Indian 
Princes. Some years ago the Indian Government issued a Joan of five 
hundred millions. A certain ‘ nabob’ immediately anounced that be was 
prepared to subscribe the whole amount. After some preliminaries, a try- 
sting place was arranged, to which the Viceroy came in a carriage anid- 
four, surrounded by a guard of sepoys. But the ‘nabob’ was brought there 
in,a chariot drawn by tigers, with a following of two thousand five hun- 
dred people. On his return, the Viceroy owned his escort had made a 
pitiable show by the side of the Indian who had come to lend England half 























amilliard. As our contemporary youches for the exact.truth of this story, 


it only proves how ignorant Englishmen are of what happens in India, 


Aye 
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Deccan Heranp, 28th June 1876. 


Sir Salar Jung is likely to be lionised to his hearts content in England, 
We must hope that he has too much good sense to he spoiled be the treat- 
ment he receives in England. Before he even set foot in England he was 
invited by His Royal Highness the Pince of Wales to an entertainment at 
which all the great men in Hngland were asked to mect him. All the 
English papers with one or two exceptions have united in his praise, and 
even the cynical Saturday Review heartly welcomes him to England and 
gives its readers a history of the services he has rendered to his own and 
to our Government. We think that the following history of the services 
rendered by Sir Salar Jung before and during the Mutiny is a little colmer 
de rose, notwithstanding that we know that he did the English Government 
yery important service at that crisis. If Lord Elphinstone really telegraph- 
ed as reported to the Resident at Hyderabad, we think, from our recollec- 
tion of the state of affairs, then that he greatly over-estimated the danger. 
In 1853, Sir Salar Jung was called as a lad of nineteen to fill the post, pre- 
viously occupied by his uncle, of chief adviser to the Nizam. He found 
everything in confusion; the system of farming the revenne had again he- 
ing introduced, and payment was enforced by the employment of mercena- 
ries who sucked the lifeblood out of the people. Sir Salar Jung set himself 
with unflinching resolution to bring in a new state of things, and he had 
already done much when the terrible crisis of the Mutiny came to try his 
courage, and to give him the opportunity of deciding the momentous quies- 
tion whether the great Mahomedan State of Hyderabad should side with 
or against the insurgents. If Hyderabad revolted, it was beyond doubt 
that all Southern India would reyolt too; and when Delhi fell, the Govern- 
of Bombay telegraphed to the Resident of Hyderabad that, if the Nizam 
went, all was over. But the Nizam remained faithful, and that he so, re- 
mained, in opposition to the earnest wishes of a powerful body of his sub- 
jects, was due to Sir Salar Jung. General Hill, who, as having command- 
ed the Hyderabad contingent, is well acquainted with the facts, has stated, 
in his interesting letter to the Tvmes, that when the Resident informed Sir 
Salar Jung of the fall of Delhi, he was told that the news had been already 
known three days in Hyderabad, and if Sir Salar Jung had ever thought 
of seizing an opportunity to desert the English Government, he had ample 
means of using his earlier information for the purpose. But he never 
wavered. He had made up his mind that the cause of England was the 
cause of good government. He knew that the suecess of the rebellion 
would only make universal the state of things from which he had been for 
four years endeavouring to rescue the territories of his master. Those whe 
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surrounded him took a very different view, and could not bear to throw 
away a golden occasion of winning a triumph for their religion, and letting 
plunder and oppression run riot. He was exposed to constant menaces 
and much danger, but he showed himself thoroughly equal to the task he 
had undertaken. When the Residency was attacked, he saved the lives of 
“those who were threatened. He stationed Arabs on whom he could de- 
pend at the gates of Hyderabad, and bade them shoot any one who incited 
the people to revolt against the English. He had such control over the 
Hyderabad contingent that the Enghsh Government found it safe to em- 
ploy it, and derived considerable benefit from its services. In a word, our 
new guest is the man who, when Delhi had fallen and our power was for 
the moment tottering in the balance, saved Southern India for England. 
“Hyen if Southern India had revolted, it is possible that by a profuse ex- 
penditure of men and money we might have conquerred it back again and 
all the rest of India as well. But Sir Salar Jung spared us the expenditure 
of countless lives and countless millions; and if ever there was aclear ocea- 
sion for acknowledging in a fitting manner an inestimable service, such an 
occasion is presented by the arrivalin England of the Prime Minister of 
the Nizam.” We haye a suspicion that our contemporary has drawn upon 
hearsay or imagination for some of the “facts” mentioned in this history, 
but no one will deny that Sir Salar Jung is a remarkable man and that he 
is one of whom Englishmen should delight to honor. There can be no 
doubt that with such a strong recommendation from the English press he 
will have a brilliant reception in England. We are told that it was part of 
Lord Mayo’s policy to be the friend as well as the patron of those native 
rulers who occupied the pattern set before them by England. Sir Salar 
Jung has done this. He has not only sought to introduce into the Nizam’s 
territories the wise and good principles of English jurisprudence, but he 
has greatly benefited the state by the introduction of schools, a good police, 
_ roads and railways, irrigation works, tanks and wells, and he has shown to 
those who were opposed to his plans, that they are not only a success in 
themselves, but that all the people are benefitted by their introduction into 
the country. The Nizam’s State Railway has been a universal boon to the 
Nizam’s territories, the sight of which thawed even the hard natures of 
Sir Salar Jung’s associates in the Goyernment, and made them fecl that he 
is what he always professed to be the great friend of the Nizam and a sin- 
cere patriot. He has gone it is said on an errand which the Government 
of India do not care to see successful, yet even those who feel that the Be- 
vars are more prosperous under their present administration than they haye 
ever been before, or than they would be if restored to the Nizam, cannot, 
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“respect Sir Salar Jung’s loye of the State he rules and his desire to 
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seo its territories reunited. 'Those who receive Sir Salar Jung with honor 

says the Saturday Review will have the satisfaction of ab once welcoming a4 
benefactor and of knowing that they are helpin g to carry out a leading princi- 
ple of Imperial policy. After this declaration we may prophesy a brilliant, 
reception in Hnglond for His Excellency Sir Salar Jung, K.C.8.1, Ibis a 
weakness with the people of England to make much of Indian Princes ; 
but we believe they have never had hitherto amongst them one more really 
deserving of honour than the great Minister of His Highness the Nizam, 





The natives ot India resident in London, having expressed a desire to 
present an address to Sir Salar Jung, have been informed by his secretary 
that Sir Salar is too ill to receive any address at present, 

Tt is stated from Oxford that among those on whom the honorary 
degree of D. C. L. will be conferred on the occasion of the Bnecenia on 
Wednesday, July 21st, will, in all probability, be the Duke of Cleveland, 
Lord Northbrook, Sir Salar Jung, Lord John Manners, M. P., Sir William 
Stirling-Maxwell, M. P., Lieutenant Cameron, and Professors Miller and 
Clerk Maxwell, of Cambridge. At the same time Prince Leopold will 
receive in person the diploma of the degree of D. ©. 1. 


Enexisiman, lst July 1876. 

Sir Salar Jung arrived in London on the night of the first day of June 
last, after having been presented with an illaminated address at Polkstone 
by the Corporation, to which he replied with a very neat Speech, which has 
viven much satisfaction there. He was unable to walk, and appeared to 
feel the effects of his late accident severely. Lord Northbrook too arrived 
in London on the same day, but there was no demonstration in his case, no 
welcome, and his entrance was so quiet that a good many people who 
should know of it was found to be ignorant of it even for days together. 
Well might Lord Northbrook say with Cardinal Wolsey “Had I served my 


God, &e.” 


SIR SALAR JUNG. 


Hi i y y he Queen at, 
3 Excellency Sir Salar Jung has been presented to t 
Winders fete eal the honour of dining with Her Leelee The ‘hehe 
of the City of London has been conferred on His Excel eney at Guildhall. 


- to 
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Proneur, lst July 1876. 


Tun Iyevitaste Berar Acrration.—Sir Salar Jung seems to be suc- 
ceeding beyond what must have been his wildest hopes in oneenang Pa 
newspaper agitation in England in favor of restoring Berar to t ne Nizam. 
The Times seems likely to be won over; the World has flung itself prostrate 
at the Eastern Prince’s feet, rolling in dust and ashes, and declaring En- 
elishmen in general, and those who have wickedly despoiled the Decean in 
particular, to be miserable sinners. The Saturday Kh eview, with cooler 
judgment, not to say a clearer conscience, surveys our relations with the 
‘Nizam in what is designed to be an impartial spirit. But without carica- 
turing the whole subject in the ludicrous way this has been done by the 
World, it puts Sir Salar Jung’s claims on our friendship well in the fore- 
ground, and barely notices the arguments in fayor of not at present chang. 
ing the existing arrangements in Berar. The drift of the World’s article 
is that we are scoundrels and robbers: the Saturday Review merely repre- 
sents us as coldly tenacious of our own interests and singularly incapable 
of gratitude to the great native power in the south of India. By this time 
probably Sir Salar Jung looks upon his mhission as all but accomplished ; 
he must be thinking over the appointments he will make when the British 
officers now in Berar are withdrawn. However, sooner or later, he will be 
disappointed to find that the newspaper support so lightly gained will 
“softly and suddenly Vanish away,” that nothing will actually be done til! 
substantial motives fof action are advanced. The English publicist’s keen 
zest for national self-abasement, under certain circumstances, which has 
rendered the London press Sir Salar’s easy prey, is a psychological pheno- 
menon he can hardly be expected to understand, The declamation of the 
World is mere sound and fury, and its grotesque perversion of history 
would not eyen stand the test of a debate in the House of Commons. In 
that great assembly no doubt Sir Salar will find champions as zealous and 
indiscreet as those he has secured in the press, but it is equally certain that 
these in their turn will meet antagonists capable of taking an imperial view 
of the question before them, and of putting the Home Government on its 
uard. 

The Englishman at home loves to picture the Englishman in India as 
a brigand whom long habits of unbridled tyranny have rendered as callous 
to the dictates of conscience as to the cries of sufferin ghumanity. Particular 
Englishmen in India will, it is true, be now and then selected on principles 
which we in this country cannot altogether follow, as objects of hero worship : 
but a belief in the utter depravity of Anglo-Indian policy and of Anglo- 
Indians ewnasse is generally established in Great Britain. We must there- 
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fore be prepared to find that, when a newspaper hke the World is 

unscrupulous enough to say “our tenure of Berar is founded on spoliation 

and injustice, and maintained in defiance of honor and treaties,” or words 

to that effect, people in general will reply, “nothing more likely, we fully 

believe the worst.” The little group of Indian statesmen, therefore, 

on whom the task of resisting this impression will fall, have their work ent 

out before them, and this would be less embarrassing than it is, if the true 

view to be established were simply the reverse of the popular view. If the 

case had been weaker even than it really is, Sir Salar Jung would as easily, 

no doubt, have won oyer newspaper support ; but although the character 

of the whole problem has been aburdly mis-stated at home so far, there is 
one consideration connected with our tenure of Berar which must be 
recognised as having a certain force in the direction of Sir Salar’s wishes, 

One can foresee that directly cool Indian statesmen admit that Berar has 
not been ceded to us in perpetuity, that at some time or other it is con- 
ceivable they might be disposed to talk of restoration, there will be a wild 
cry to the effect that the whole caso for keeping Berar has broken down at 
the outset. Howeyer we make the admission at once, for what it may be 
worth, and merely claim a hearing from indignant English antagonists of 
English rule in India in order to analyse its value. Firstly, however, 
English people at home ought to be made to understand that every Indian 
politician entitled to the name will be aghast at the light and unreflective 
way in which this notion of giying up Berar is being talked of in the Lon- 
don papers. Evidently the serious nature of the contemplated operation is 
never dreamed of. Perhaps it would be unreasonable to ask a London 
writer on Indian affairs to look at a map of the country, but at any rate 
we may explain that the geographical position of Berar would render it, if 
restored to the Nizam, a considerable clement of strength for his State, the 
only great’ Mahomedan State in India. Of course our modern obligations 
to the Nizam’s Government are undeniable, though English writers at 
the moment are perhaps giving way to a tendeney to overrate them. 
Every native State that stood by us during the mutiny saved precious 
English lives, and simplified the work of restoring order, but it is the purest 
nonsense to talk as if the existence of the British Government in India at 
this day can be looked upon as resulting from any native alliance. What- 
ever might have happened at the time of the mutiny, had the native States 
that helped us turned against us, it is childish to doubt that we should have 
sueceeded in the long run in reconquering our empire. The frightful con- 
tingencies from which such alliances as that of the Nizam spared us, were 
the slaughter of garrisons and isolated groups of Europeans, whom the slow 
reconquest of the country up from Bengal would not haye been in time to 
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However, we do not want to underrate the friendship ofa minister 
ense may be spread by foolish depreciators 
of their own country’s greatness. We recognise the yalue of that oe 
fully, but all the more do we remain cognisant of the bad policy that would 
be involved in needlessly strengthening the State, which, as we say, 18 the 
only great Mahomedan state in India. Certainly the position of the British 
Government in India is not one which need be written about in any spirit 
of apprehension, but to disregard the especial claims of the Mahomedans of 
Tndia, as compared with any other element in the population, upon the 
attention of any Government paramount over all the elements alike, would 
be, to say the least, a very unstatesmanlike course of action. ye But, tho 
partisans of the Nizam will urge, ‘do you defend the retention of Berar on 
the ground merely that you want the proyince ?” Not at all: we pot to 
the importance of the province, merely to show at the outset how little the 
English papers exhibit an appreciation of the problem before us, and then 
accept battle with them on the higher ground of abstract rights and treaty 
obligations. We recognise to the fullest extent the importance of keeping 
faith with native princes, and m¢ rely protest in passing against the un- 
scrupulous and unfounded aspersions on the good faith of the British 


Government in dealing with native princes which English writers so reck- 
lessly throw about. 


rescue. 
like Sir Salar Jung, whatever nons 


examine what it is which treaties in 
respect of Berar really oblige us to do. To-day we do not propose 
to deal with historical details, as they would merely confuse the broad 
outlines of that true policy as regards Berar which we are anxious 
to define, so that it is enough for the moment to repeat that we 
acknowledge our tenure of Berar as not in its nature absolutely permanent. 
The province was ceded to us in trust for a specific object,—the mainte- 
nance of the Hyderabad Contingent,—and it may be allowed that a time 
may arrive when in honor we might be obliged to give it back. But now 
we come to the gist of the question as it now stands. 
wants to argue that this is a fit and proper time for abrogating the treaty 
of cession, while to the Government of India we imagine it will seem that 
the time is extremely inopportune. Why this is so we will consider directly, 
put another objection may be cleared away first. It may be argued that 
our right to Berar necessarily expires if other guarantees can be given for 
the maintenance of the contingent. This bunnial’s view of the subject is 
so far beneath statesmanship, that we do not suppose Sir Salar Jung him- 
self would put it forward, but it has been put forward by some of his sup- 
porters who are more yealous than discreet, and will no doubt make its 
appearance again. The truth however, of course, is that the original agree- 


ment provides a specific guarantee, 


But let us i 


Sir Salar Jung, 


and that this cannot be changed for 
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another at the will of one o rti : 
ed that we should be uot: mes era . s well mightitbe contend- 
spent on the contingent to some wholl diff Te 
of Christian missions. The existing ne eee say the sttpport 
and that we shall apply the revenue of that r nnoe thee ae ee 
tingent. Only by mutual consent can fhe cheneiae ee Pi 
properly changed. If it is contended that tlie one al Ne Dargeinsh 
treaty at all, but a concession wrung from the Niza gs, bee ea 
ent to answer,—we certainly d . am by force, it is sufliei. 
of history, but we are snanea Apne en Sen to De:e tate naar 
ene by the fact that the HelAGiHe of the Bosith Gee eae 
> Nizam, including our joint relationship to Berar, assed und Ge Bk 
after the mutiny, and under the auspices of Lord Cunt oa eee ftps 
at all events, no unfriendly feeling for the Nizam actuated th ‘ ne a 
nor was the action of Government controlled by a Viceroy fuohne te A . 
mineer oyer native princes. Yet the eneaeements the vl rhi a3 
the bye, included some very considerable terri nal’ bone is Mie, by 
N sas a eating a Me oe g status of See on ie Beal ofp ae ee 
mutual consent. To talk about coercion i: ection. with, eu tee 
settlement of the matter in dispute would tie Wan Ee hs ee 
_ So then we revert to the only question which Sir Salar Jung is reall 
entitled to raise. He may represent to the Indian Goyernment that fr : 
his point of view this is a fit and proper time to consider the restorati co 
Berar and the provision of a new guarantee for the maintenance a 
disbandment of the contingent. Should he do this, it will become the d : 
of the Indian Government to explain why the time is in reality ve eae 
portune. It is so, first, because the discussion of iit . Bere. 3 
question at all during a minority would be most imprudent and anaes 
"rue the Hyderabad State is at present tranquil and well governed bub 
this tranquillity and good government depends on the life of one man, Sir 
Salar Jung. The health of the young Nizam is precarious. It is altogether 
uncertain what his disposition will be when he grows up Should : 
develope sympathies which are not favorable to the ascendancy of En ma 
ideas, nothing would be more certuin than that at Sir Salar Jung’s doaik 
the Hyderabad State would relapse into anarchy and bad government. 
Should all this occur, imagine the disgrace that would attach to the memor 
of the Hnglish Government, which had, in reckless disregard of such : 
contingency, made sacrifice of the safeguards it held for preventing anarchy 
in Hyderabad from becoming a source of danger to the rest cf India. The 
notion that geat national interests are to be tossed aside, to say nothing of 
good administrative work undone, and an orderly British province thrown 
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back on the chances of native rule,—not because any honorable considera- 
tion really claims the sacrifice, but merely because a distinguished foreigner 
of newspaper writers in London,—is in fact altogether too preposterous to 
be discussed in an entirely patient tone. 


Proxten Ist July 1876. 
5 SIR SALAR JUNG, 

ay * An unfortunate accident has detained Sir Salar Jung at Paris beyond 
the time when he was expected to arrive in London; but when he comes he 
will meet with the reception he deserves from al! who know how immense 
are the services he has rendered to England. _ He has made the power « 
the Nizam that of a cordial instead of a doubtful ally; he did more, per- 
haps, than any other man to help England in the crisis of the Mutiny ; and 
he has set a brilliant example of what may be done in a protected State 
when the State is administered in accordance with English ideas. For a 
century the history of the Nizams of Hyderabad has been the history of 
princes who have been forced into an alliance which they have very much 
disliked, and by which they have very much profited. They were inclined 
to an alliance with the French, and we made them abandon that alliance. 
They sided with Hyder Ali, and we made them change sides and come over 
tous. They disliked fighting Tippoo, and we made them fight Tippoo. 
They were driven by a perverse good fortune into being always on the con- 
quering side, they were paid handsomely for choosin 
against their will, and the present intant prince 
territories to the munificence of a Government which shared the spoils of 
its victories with his predecessors. In the internal concerns of Hyderabad 
the British Government has interfered from time to time i 
desirous that the military power should be completely under British control, 
aud occasionally shocked at glaring instances of misgovernment and op~ 
pression. After the fall of the French power in India, the Nizam of the 
day got together a small army, well drilled and organized and commanded 
by Raymond, one of the most brilliant of the French adventurers of his day. 
Lord Wellesley thought this far too dangerous a weapon in the hands of 
an ally whom he thoroughly distrusted. He insisted that the French officers 
should be sent away and the troops they had trained disbanded; and this 
was effected nominally by the orders of the Nizam, but really by the troops 
being forced to submit when they found Engllsh guns in command of thei: 
cantonments. Soon after an arrangement was effected which, with sliohs 


changes, has lasted to the present day. The Nizam handed over a portion 


@ the lucky cause 
owes a large part of his 


, being always 
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of his territory to be administered by the British Government, who under- 
took out of the revenues to provide a safe little army for him. The lass 
treaty on this head was made sn 1853; but the territories then ceded for 
that purpose made such rapid progress nnder British rule that the revenue 
was much in excess of what was needed to support the contingent. Ac- 
cordingly, Lord Dalhousie gaye back a part of the ceced territory, and Lord 
Canning gave back all of it, except Berar. Tt is reported that to get back 
Berar also is one of the aims of Sir Salar Jung in his present visit to 
England. The excuse for requiring territory was that the affairs of the 
Nizam were so badly managed that the British Government, without a 
material guarantee, could not be sure of getting enough to support the 
contingent it undertook to provide; and now that Sir Salar Jung has put 
the revenues of the Nizam into a state of great prosperity, he nob unnatu- 
rally thinks that the British Government does not need any territory as a 
guarantee for payment. The use made of the contingent gaye rise to the 
only direct act of interference on a large scale in the administration of the 
internal affairs of the Nizam to which the superior Power has found itself 
driven. ‘The revenue of several dirtricts had been farmed to middlemen ; 
oppression was extreme, and British officers had to be employed in putting 
down the resistance of despair, ‘To avoid the scandal, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
was sent as Resident, and he established a land settlement which gave 
peace and properity to ahe country, and has subsequently had the advantage 
of teaching capable ey 4 Sir Salar une what is the meaning and 
rhat are the conditions of good government. : 
bel ie TEibed set by Sir Charles Metcalfe in 1820 survived only in the 
memory and traditions of a few when, in 1 858, Sir Salar J ung was called 
as a lad of nineteen to fill the post, previously occupied by his wnele, of 
chief adviser to the Nizam. He found everything in confusion ; the system 
of farming the revenue had again been mtroduced, and payment was 
enforced by the employment of mercenaries who sucked the life-blood out: 
of the people. Sir Salar Jung set himself with unflinching eet 
bring in a new state of things, and he had already done much ae ae 
terrible crisis of the Mutiny came to try his courage, and to give — ae 
opportunity of deciding the momentous question whether the gree M I 3 
metan State of Hyderabad should side with or against ee ae € ater 
Hyderabad revolied, it was beyond doubt that all Sout ee ae 2 a 
revolt too; and when Delhi fell the Governor of chai: eerep ou 
Resident of Hyderabad that’ if the Nizam went, all was over. | :: ad 
Nizam remained eee eee eee ee Saale THE 
ishe: owerful body of his subjects, SOO ee 
Conceal HA ssi haying dormant the Hyderabad Contingent, 1 
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well acquainted with the facts has stated, in his ineresting letter to the 
Times, that when the Resident informed Sir Salar Jung of the fall of Delhi 
he was told that the news had been already known three days in Hyderabad, 
and if Sir Salar Jung had ever thought of seizing an opportunity to desert 
the English Government, he had ample means of using his earlier informa- 
tion for the purpose. But he never wavered. He had made up his mind 
that the cause of Hngland was the cause of good government. He knew 
that the success of the rebellion would only make universal the state of 
things from which he had been for four years endeavouring to rescue the 
territories of his master. Those who surrounded him took a very different 


view, and could not bear to throw away a golden occasion of winning a 
triumph for their religion, and letting plunder and oppression run riot. 
He was exposed to constant menaces and much danger, but he showed 
himself thoroughly equal to the task he had undertaken. When the Resi- 


decy was attacked, he saved the lives of those who were threatened. He 
stationed arabs on whom he could depend at the gates of Ilyderabad, and 
bade them shoot any one who incited the people to revolt against the [n- 
glish. He had such control over the Hyderabad Contingent that the En- 
glish Government found it safe to employ it, and derived considerable be- 
nefit from its services. In a word, our new guest is the man who, when 
Delhi had fallen and our power was for the moment tottering in the balance, 
saved Southern India for England. Even if Southern India had revolted. 
It is possible that by a profuse exqenditure of men and money we might 
have conquered it back again and all the rest of India as well. Butt Sir 
Salar Jung spared us the expenditure of countless lives and countless 
millions; and if ever there was a clear occasion for acknowledging in a 
fitting manner an inestimable service, such an occasion is presented by the 
arrival in England of the prime Minister of the Nizam. 

Sir Salar Jung has rendered a less striking, but still very considerable 
service to England by his administration of the dominions of the Nizam in 
recent years. He has made good order everywhere prevail. Roads, tanks, 
wells, irrigation works a good police and schools, are among the benefits he 
has conferred on his country; and gradually he has achieved the most difficult 
success of all, and has made his fellow-natives see that he has been 
throughout in the right, and that in the pursuance of the policy which he 
started lie all their best hopes for the future. Naturally, like every one 
who tries to do good in a semi-barbarous country, he has provoked bitter 

ersonal hostility; and in 1868 an attempt. was made to assassinate him. 
jut the attempt only brought into relief the estimation in which he was 
generally held; and his escape was welcomed with delight by people of all 
porns. Nor is it only that he has made the Deccan one of the most 
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flourishing parts of India. He has helped us to solve the dfficult problern 
of how we are to treat the independent principalities of which we have latel 
heard so much, Mr. Hunter records, in his Life of Lord Mayo, the sae 
which this problem caused to the new Governor-General. He determined 
that from the outset of his rule he would deal with the independent princes 
on fixed and definite principles. After long consideration Lord Mayo came 
to the conclusion that there were three principles on which the Government 
ought consistently and resolutely to act. The first of these was non-annex- 
ation, the misrule of a native chief not being used as a Weapon for ageran- 
dizing the power of England. The second was that the Government should 
always acknowledge its responsibility for any serious misrule in a Native 
State, and should be ready to interfere by displacing the offending chief, 
and administering the territory throngh British officers, or a native regency, 
in the interest of the lawful heir. The third principle was that all those 
who ruled well should be in every way honored and encouraged. Lord 
Mayo had the strongest possible sense of the personal side of government, 
and he laid down as one of the duties of a Viceroy that he should be the 
friend and not merely the patron of good men. The English were to do 
their best to govern well in their own dominions, not only directly for the 
sake of those they governed but indirectly for the sake of those governed 
by native chiefs. When it was seen thas an honest endeavour was being 
made in a Native State to copy the pattern set by England, then the high- 
est honors were to be offered and the most cordial friendship was to be 
shown to those who had been paying England the most welcome of tributes 
—the tribute of imitation. The one road to favour was to lie through good 
work.s What Lord Mayo wished to see done for the improvement of all 
Native States has been done in the amplest manner by Sir Salar Jung for 
the territories of the Nizam. He has abundantly earned the respect, the 
friedship, and the honor which Lord Mayo proposed should be the reward 
of the wise administration of the Native States ; and Englishman, who give 
Sir Salar Jung the reception he has merited, will have the satisfaction of 
at once welcoming a benefactor and of knowing that they are helping to 
carry out a leading principle of Imperial policy —Saturday Review. 


Tun Mar, 3rd July 1876. 


Sir Salar Jung had an interview with the Queen at Windsor, on 
Phursday, and joined the Royal dinner party m the evening, 
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Tre Bompay Gazerre 4th July 1876. 


Sir Salar Jung is still confined to his room. At the Oxford Commem- 
oration, which is to be celebrated on Wednesday next, June 21, the hon. 
degree of D. C. L. will be conferred, amongst others, on Si ‘Salar, on Lord 
Northbrook, on Dr. Birch (Keeper of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum), 
and on Lieut. Cameron. 





BompBay Gazerre 5th July 1876. 


The health of Sir Salar Jung continues to improve, and the distinguished 
patient hopes to resume his drives to-morrow, On Tuesday he will dine 
with the Prince of Wales at Marlbrough House, and on Wednesday he will 
go to Oxford, where he is to receive the honour of Di Osi an ‘Tuesday 
he will dine with the Duke of Sutherland at Stafford House. T hear that 
he will remain in London a little longer than he originally intended, probably 
staying here five or six weeks altogether, for he has determined to be back 
in Hyderabad in August. In the course of his ret urn journey he hopes to 


see a little more of Paris (he only drove out there once or twice during the 


whole of his stay), and to make a short visit to Berlin and Vienna, He 


will not go to St. Petersburgh, but whether this is owing to the recent 


collapse of Russian policy I do not know. The effect of that collapse has, 
however, injured Russian prestige, and few people are more acute in regard 
to such subjects than Sir Salar Jung. Captain Neville, I learn, has been 
sent back to Hyderabad, the reason alleged being some important business 
matters repuiring his attention at that place. In fact, there is a whisper 
of misunderstandings in the household. TI need hardly say that the Seere. 
tary for India has not called upon Sir Salar Jung, and who ever hoped 
that such a compliment would originate with Lord Salisbury has been 
disappointed, 


pata 


THe Mam. 5th July 187€. 


«Ou Monday, Sir Salar Jung, in company with the Duke of Sutherland, 
visited the docks, and afterwards inspected Woolwich Arsenal. 
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Tne Pionnmer, 5th July, 1876. 

Tm Facts or tae Berar Questioy.—The broad considerations which 

constrain the Government of India to resist the surrender of Berar for the 

present have already been set forth in these columns. But the agitation 
in England on the subject will no less certainly mislead public opinion for 
atime. Most newspaper-reading Englishmen will acquire the belief that. 
the Nizam has for a long course of years been very much put upon by the 

tyrannical Government of India; that the Berars have been wrested from 
him by a transaction closely repeating those incidents of early Anglo-Indian 
history for which Warren Hastings was brought to trial. ‘The articles ia 
the World, for instance, is a lesson in history read backwards, which, long 
before any exposure of its ludicrous miss utements, cam be put in cireula- 
tion at home, will have had its effect. Before surveying the real facts that 
have led up to the present situation, we may take notice of a few points in 
this curious essay. We read, to begin with :—- : 

The government of the Nizam had from its earliest contact with us—— 
that is to say in 1747—been friendly to the British power in India. Tt had 
early sided with us in our struggle with the French, and, with one or two 
exceptions, the friendly connection had remained unbroken. The end of 
the century saw us bound together by common interest against common 
foes. Tippoo at Seringapatam, and the Mahrattas in the Deccan, threat- 
ened both powers alike, and the treaty, offensive and defensive, of 1798 
testified to the closeness of the bond. 'T'wo years later the treaty of 1800 
drew the tie still closer, for by it the British Government guaranteed ab- 
solutely the integrity of the Nizam’s dominions against all comers, while 
the Nizam on his part ceded to England in perpetuity a large portion of 
his territories—one-third indeed of the whole—the revenue to be derived 
therefrom to be devoted to the maintenance of a subsidiary force, which 
was fixed at 8,000 infantry and 1,000 cavalry, with the requisite comple- 
ment of guns. Q ; : : 

Tt is amusing to contrast this passage with corresponding extracts 
from Marshman’s History of India. There we read, going back to thet 
earlier period aboyementioned :— ; PR 

tae these schemes of conquest Hyder was recalled to Seringapatam 
to meet a confederacy which had beed formed towards the close of 1766 by” 
the Nizam and the Mahrattas for the entire conquest of his country. Into” 
this league the Madras Presidency was unfortunately drawn by the ion? 
concluded with the Nizam on the 12th of November in that year, whic : 
stipulated that the Nnglish should assist him with am See: hin es 
undefined strength to settle the affairs of his government in everything 
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that was right and proper, though it was distinctly understood that the 
the first service in which it was to be employed was the conquest or plunder 
of Mysore. It was this unfortunate treaty which involved the Presidency 
in a war with Hyder. Colonel Smith who commanded the Contingent of 
British troops, found, on joining the Nizam’s camp, that this perfidious 
Prince has already entered into negotiations with Hyder, and the Colonel 
advised the Presidency to be prepared for the invasion of the Carnatic by 
their ally as well as by their enemy. The bargain being now completed, the 
Nizam engaged to join in an attack on the English. 

The engagement was duly carried out, and Colonel Smith had to con- 


front the combination he foresaw, which he did with brilliant success in a 


battle at Trincomallee in 1767. Meanwhile, a force under Colonel Peach 
had been sent against Hyderabad from Bengal, and thus advancing through 
the Northern Cirears, menaced the capital. he Nizam then came to terms, 
and concluded the treaty of 1768, in arranging which the English Govern- 
ment was so forbearing that modern historiographers, with a purpose in 
view, are actually enabled to ignore the character of the military operations 
which preceded it. Marshman says :— 

The President (of Madras) was in a position to dictate his own terms, 
but he abandoned every adyantage,and voluntarily placed his government 
in the most humiliating position. Instead of insisting on the right to hold 
the Northern Circars on the strength of imperial jirman, he agreed to pay 
tribute for them, and to postpone the possession of the G untoor Cirears till 
the death of Basalut Jung, the brother of the Nizam, to whom he had 
assigned it. To crown their folly, the Madras Council again involved their 
masters in the labyrinth of Deccan politics by agreeing to assist the Nizam 
with two battalions of sepoys and six pieces of artillery cammanded by 
Europeans, whenever he should require them. 

Passing on a few chapters, we find reference made to Lord Cornwallis’s 
application to the Nizam for the Guntoor Circar to which we were entitled 
by treaty. The Nizam agreed, but claimed that the English should “reduce 
and transfer to him the province of the Carnatic Balaghaut then usurped 
by Hyder Naik. With his usual duplicity the Nizam sent an envoy at the 
same time to Tippoo to propose an alliance for the extirpation of the En- 
glish.” However, cireumstances rendered the Nizam our ally on this as on 
many other occasions, Mysore was conquered, and large portions of its 
territory were bestowed on the Nizam as his share of the booty. In great 
apprehension of the Mahrattas, he then proposed to give up their newly 
acquired territories in consideration of a guarantee of his substantive domini- 
ons, and in extinction of his money subsidy due for the subsidiary force. Lord 
Wellesley agreed to the arrangement, thinking a territorial equivalent for 
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the subsidiary force preferable to a constant series of payments in hard cash 
which might engender irritation sooner or later. 

SHUEY, SPOS ay aOR aS ONe drift of events being as unlike the Worlds 
version of what took place as history is unlike political advocacy. We need 
not weary the reader with an exposure in detail of all the falsehoods and 
misleading collocations of events through which this narrative advances ; 
misconstructions far too numerous to have been the accidental result of 
honestly perverted sympathies. It will be enough to throw a little fresh 
light on one quotation which the writer evidently brings forward as his ace 
of trumps. After the succession of Sekunder Jah, the Nizam’s domitions 
fell into terrible desorders, and this is the JWorld’s account of the reason 
why :— 

_ In vain the Nizam protested, in vain quoted article 15 of the treaty, 
binding the Company not to interfere with the Nizam’s children, subjects, 
servants or concerns. For nearly fifty years we ruled Hyderabad by minis- 
ters aqpointed by ourselves and maintained in power by our bayonets. 
The British Resident, Sir C. Metcalfe, writing of the utter breakdown of 
the Nizam under the troubles in which we had involved him, said: ‘TI can 
hardly imagine a situation more entitled to pity, or more caleulated to 
disarm criticism, than that of a prince so held iu subjection by his servant 
under the support of an irresistible foreign power.’ 

We do not know from what despatch.—the general significance of 
which most assuredly had no resemblance to that which this single sentence 
taken alone might scem to convey,—this passage is copied. But we may 
easily show how treacherously the World has acted in pretending’ to call 
Sir Gharles Metealfe as a witness in favor of its own distorted assertions. 
In Kaye’s essay on Sir Charles Metcalfe—see his Lives of Indian Officers— 
we find the following passage, which sufficiently shows what the Resident 
really thought about Hyderabad :— 

“The more I see of the Nizam’s couniry,”’ wrote Metcalfe after some 
six months’ experience, “the more | am convinced that without our inter= 
position it must have gone to utter ruin, and that the measures that have 
been adopted were indispensably necossary for its continued existence as an. 
inhabited territory. As it is, the deterioration has been excessive, and the 
richest and most easily cultivated soil in the world has been nearly depopu- 
lated chiefly by the oppressions of Government . . . . After the conclusion’ 
of the settlement one measure more, and I think only one, will be nessary, 
and to that I conceive our interference ought to be limited, We must pre~ 
serve a check on the native officers of the Government to provide that they 
do not violate the settlement, otherwise they certainly will... .. The 
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officers shoeld not have any peculiar official designation, founded on their 
duties lest it should be considered as a parttal introduction of our rule.” 

So on through a long despatch we read the familiar story of high-minded 
and disinterested Hnglish effort to purify and reform the administration of 
a native state reduced by domestic misgovernment to a condition of bank- 
ruptey and rebellion. We need not go over the rest of the World’s essay ; 
if faith in its bona sides can survive a perusal of these two extract from Sir 
C. Matealfe’s writings, we should be wasting trouble in doing so. For 
most readers, we fancy, we have said enough. We need only add that 
there is scarcely a sentence which any one familiar with ILyderabad 
diplémacy can read without detecting false suggestion or suppression 
of truth. 

Turning away now from interested misstatements, and from the vo- 
Tumes in which we have so readily found their refutation, we propose to 
review the course of our relations with Hyderabad as exhibited lucidly and 
connectedly in the latest edition of Aitchison’s Treaties To avoid reiterated 











references, we may explain that all quoted passages in the remainder of 
this article, not otherwise acknowledged, are taken from this valuable book. 
The earliest formally recorded ayrangements having reference to the estab= 
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lishment of anything like a British subsidiary force in the treaty of 1766, 
by which, in return for the cession of certain Cirears, the British Govern- 
ment agreed to furnish the Nizam with a subsidiary force “* ready to settle 
the affairs of His Highness’ government in everything that is right and 
proper whenever required,” provided that they were at liberty to withdrayw 
it in emergencies affecting the safety of their own possessions. Any year 
when the troops were not required, the Company’s Government was to pay 
the Nizam nine lakhs i) consideration of the cession of the Cirears; and if 
the cost of the troops fell short of this amount in any year when their ser- 
vices were claimed, the Company was to pay the Nizam the balance. No 
specificed number of troops was provided for under this treaty, but the 
Company was left the judge of what might be necessary for any given ser- 
vice. The Nizam under the treaty agreed to assist the Company with his 
troops when required. This treaty, it may be explained, was entered into 
under the following circumstances:—In 1765 Nizam Ali devastated the 
Carnatic, but was driven back. “ At the same time an English force took 
ae of the Curnatie in virtue of a firman from the Emperor of Delhi. 
Phe Nizam was making active preparations for the continuance of hostili. 
ties, but the Madras Government, then labouring under pecuniary difficul- 
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Hyderabad to negotiate peace.” These negotiations resulted in the treaty 


_ just described. “Under this treaty a corps of two battalions joined the 





, and alarmed at the prospect of a war, deputed General Colliard to: 
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Nizam for the reduction of the Fort of Bangalore in th eas] 

H yder Ah, with whom the British Government Was igs on Hoste 
but it was soon withdrawn in consequence of the Nizam having treacherously 
deserted the British alliance, and invaded the Carnatic in conjunction with 
Hyder Ali” This act of bad faith naturally prepared the way later on, 
when the Nizam was compelled to separate from Hyder Ali, for’a revision 
of the engagements between him and the British Government. A treaty 
was coneluded in 1768, under whidh the Nizam ceded to the English ‘ the 
Dewanee of the Csrnatic above the ghants, which had been seized by 
Hyder Ali on condition of their paying him seyen lakhs of rupees a year.” 
A reduced payment was at the same time agreed to in reference to the 
Northern Circars. Furthermore the British engagement to assist the Nizam 
when necessary with troops was altered to an agreement to furnish a spe- 
cific force on requisition—two battalions of sepoys with guns, on condition 
that the Nizam should defray their expenses, and that they should not be 
employed against any person in alliance with the British. 

The complications which next arose had reference to French attempts 
at acquiring influence in the Deccan. Basalut Jung had collected French 
troops at Guntoor. The Madras Government, after vainly calling on the 
Nizam to enforce their removal, made a treaty with Basalut Jung by which 
they were to rent Guntoor. However, this treaty was disallowed ultimately 
by the Supreme Government after an acrimonious correspondence with 
Madras, and Guntoor was restored to the Nizam’s officers. Later on in 
1788 Guntoor was retransferred to the English. The next regular treaty 
with the Nizam was dated 1790. This was a treaty of offensive and de- 
fensive alliance entered into against Tippoo Sultan. At the conclusion of 
the war “ territories yielding an annual revenue of 13,16,600 pagodas were 
made over to the Nizam as his share of the conquests. ive years after- 
wards, however, the Nizam found himself at war with the Mahrattas. He 
claimed British aid, but treaties with the Mahrattas precluded Sir John 
Shore from giving this. The Nizam came badly out of the atruggle, and 
had to cede the Mahrattas territory worth thirty-five lakhs a year, besides 
paying them three crores. He was much incensed against the English for 
not haying supported him, and set on foot a me of troops commanded 
by French officers, at the same time dismissing the British subsidiary force. 
A rupture with the British Government was imminent, but the rebellion of 
his son Ali Jah induced him to request that the subsidiary force might 
return. Ultimately in 1798 a new treaty was concluded by which the sub- 
sidiary force was made permanent, and raised to six battalions costing 
Rs. 24, 17, 100 a year, The Nizam’s French corps was to be disbanded. 
It may here be worth while to quote the exact terms of the article in the 
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érenty which defined the way in which the expenses of the subsidiary force 
were to be defrayed. 

The yearly amount of subsidy for the aforesaid force of 6,000 men, 
with ouns, artillerymen, and other necessary appurtenances, 1 
17.100. _ The said sum shall be completely dischar i 
year by four equal instalments, that is at the expiration of ¢ 
Enelish months the sum of Rs. 6,04,275 in silver of full cur 
issued without hesitation from His Highness’s treasury 
foresaid instalments happen to fall at any time the le 
arrears shall be deducted, notwithstanding objectio 
current Hist of peshcush payable to His H 
thern Cirears. Should it at any time so 
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to occur in his issue of the instalments 2 stated periods, in 
such case assignments shall be granted on the collections of certain dis- 


Nt be adequate 





tricts in the state, the real and actual revenue of which sh: 
to the discharge of the yearly subsidy of the aforesaid force. 

The subsidiary force and the Nizam’s army co-operated with the British 
troops in the second war with Tippoo Sultan, which broke out in 1799, and 
after the fall of Serincapatam the Nizam received, under the partition treaty 
of Mysore, districts yielding 6,07,332 pagodas. He afterwards received in 
addition two-thirds of the territories which were offered to, but rejected by, 
the Peishwa. The jealousy of the Mahrattas inducing the British Govern- 
ment in 1800 to strengthen its connection with the Nizam led to the 
conclusion of a new treaty, by which two battalions of infantry and one 
regiment of cavalry were added to the susidiary force. The Nizam under 
this treaty ceded all the territories he had acquired from Mysore subject 





to some exchanges to secure a well defined boundary. The revenues of 


these districts were to be taken as adequate to the payment of the subsidiary 
force, no claim being valid against the Nizam on that account if they should 
be found in any year to fall short of the required amount. In the event 
of war breaking out between the contracting parties and any other power, 
the Nizam engaged that reserving two battalions near his person, the 
subsidiary force, accompanied by 6,000 infantry and 9,000 horse of his own 
‘troops, should be immediately put in the field against the enemy. A clause 
in this treaty requiring the contracting parties to admitreach other’s troops 
into their forts when admission might be claimed, was inserted in consequence 
of the equivocal conduct of the Nizam in the first Mahratta war and the 
refusal of his officers to receive the wounded in the battle of Assaye into 
the forts of Dowlutabad and Daroor. 3 

__Sikunder Jah succeeded Nizam Ali in 1803; existing treaties were 
ed, and in 1104 the Nizam received a cession of the Deccan ter- 
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ritories conquered from Scindia and Nagpore. THis minister, Meer Alum, 
died in 1808. Lord Minto recommended the appointment of Shume- 
ool-Omrah, but the Nizam disregarded this advice, and selected Mooneer- 
ool-Moolk, stipulating, however, that the affairs of state should be on. 
ducted through Chundoo Lall. Aitchison says of this minister—“'Pho 
most opposite views have been taken of Chundoo Lall’s character. Bus 
whatever may haye been his faults, he was the only person that could be 
found at Hyderabad. capable of carrying on the administration, and neithe- 
the Nizam himself nor successive residents, who were not at all well-disposerd 
to Chundoo Lall, could find a better man to fiill his place.” In the first 
Mahratta war the Nizam’s troops had proyed very inefficient. At length 
in 1813, one of the corps at Hyderabad mutinied, and in their place Chundoo 
Lall raised two battalions, which were armed, clothed, and equipped like 
Company's troops. “ It was in these reformed troops that the contingent 
had its origin.” ‘‘ The Nizam’s army proyed of much service in the Pindares 
and Mahratta wars in 1817, and after the overthrow of the Peishwa these 
services were recognised by the treaty of 1822, whereby the Nizam received 
a considerable accession of territory, was released from all arrears of tribute 
which he owed to the Peishwa, and from all future demands of it, and some 
exchanges of territory were effected to secure a well-defined frontier.” 
These arragements, however, did not ayert the misgovernment of the Nizam’s 
dominions during the latter part of Sikunder Jah‘s reign. The administra- 
tion fell into great disorder, the subsidiary force was constantly called upon 
to repress local rebellion ensuing from the grossest oppression, and the 
State became deeply involved in debt both to merchants and to the British 
Government. ‘To extricate the Nizam from these embarrassments the 
British "Government paid him a sum of Rs. 1,66,66,666 in commutation of 
the annual payments on account of the Northern Cirears. To assist more- 
over in restoring order British settlement officers had been employed in 
various districts. Nuser-ood-Dowlah sueceeded in 1829, and requested 
that the direct interference of British officers in the administration might 
be discontinued. His request was complied with and misrule restored. 
The credit of the State declined so fur that bankers refused to grant loans. 
Chundoo Lall overcome by his financial embarrassments resigned in| 1845. 
At this time ib was found necessary to make advances from the British 
treasury for the maintenance of the contingent which the Nizam was bound 
by treaty to provide. Sooraj-ool-Moolk, the son of Mooneer-ool- Moolk, was 
appointed minister on Chundoo Lall’s resignation, but he made n peu it 
pay off the debt that thus accrued. “Tn 1840 a demand was made for the 
payment of the debt by the end of 1850. No steps were taken for pa; 





ent, 
and in 1851 a territorial cession was demanded to liquidate the debts whie> 
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now amounted to Rs. 78,00,000. A payment of Rs. 40,00,000 was at once 
made, and the appropriation of the revenues of certain districts was pro- 
mised to meet the remainder. But no real improvement followed. ‘The 
Resident was again obliged to make advances for the payment of the con- 
tingent, and in 1853 the debt had again risen to upwards of 45,00,000.” 
Tt was then that the financial relations of the Nizam and the British Go- 


yernment were put upon the new footing that involved the assignment of 


Berar, “for the purpose of providing the regular monthly payment to the 
contingent troops—and also for payment of the interest at six per cent pe: 
annum of the debt due to the Honourable Company so long as the principal 
of that debt shall remain unpaid.” The contingent which the Nizam hac! 
heen bound by the previous treaties to provide, was now to be maintained 
by the British Government. Any surplus revenue accruing from the as 
signed districts was to be paid over to the Nizam’s government. This 
proviso not unnaturally gave rise to inconvenience and embarrassing dis- 
cussions after a time. After the mutiny, therefore, when our relations 
with the Nizam’s government once more came under revision, new arrange- 
ments were made. Qn the part of the Nizam the claim for Berar accounts 
was given up. None the less, however, was the treaty of 1860 designed 
as a reward to the Nizam for his services in 1857. The debt of 50 lakhs 
due by the Nizam was cancelled; the territory of Shorapore, which had 
been confiscated on account of the rebellion of the Rajah, was ceded to the 
Nizam, and the districts of Dharaseo and the Raichore Doab were restored 
tohim, Finally, it must be understood that, although the Nizam surren- 
dered his claim for accounts relating to Berar, he retained his right to the 
surplus revenues of Berar, haye greatly increased, and the Hyderabad State 
has since been paid a surplus amounting in the agereeate to Rs. 67,78,280.” 
This little fact is studiously kept in the background by the present advo- 
cates of the restoration of Berar, who have the assurance to point to British 
economy in the management of the contingent since it was taken out of 
native hands, the fruits of which economy go to swell the sums paid over 
the Nizam, as in itself dishonourable evidence, that we retain in Bor 
valuable a pledge for the object we desire to guarantee. 

Our survey of the Berar question in its historical aspects is now 
tolerably complete. We have shown how our earlier relations with the 
Nizam’s involved none of that steadfast friendship on their part which recent 
writers, relying on popular ignorance of history, haye impudently represented 
as animating their conduct. We have shown that the Nizam’s have been 
treated by the British Government with forbearance when they have been 
faithless and overcome; with generosity when they haye, as our allies, even 
when their actual services in the field have not been of much value,— 
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theoretically contributed to our victories. That the Nizam’s have gained 
more by our support in fact than we by theirs, during the confusion of the 
earlier Indian wars, is a conclusion which any attentive reader may easil 
pick out of the facts we have related. We haye shown finally how that 
limited English intervention in the internal affairs of Hyderabad, which 
is absurdly represented as the cause of their confusion during the first half 
of the present century, was really the salvation of the country, and was due 
to the purely disinterested lone of good government, for its own ‘sake, 
which is the guiding principle of modern English relations with Native 
States. In short, we preserved Hyderabad for the Nizam’s by administrative 
help during Sikunder Jah’s reign as undeniably as we formerly preserved 
it for them by our alliance against their native enemies m the field. That 
the British Government will eventually give back Berar, if the weighty 
considerations that originally led to their assumption of its administration 
lose their force in the future, we think very probable; but it is much more 
than probable—it is practically certain—that the current agitation for an 
immediate restoration will collapse, whenever it comes in contact with the 
new considerations, which, as we have pointed out, would render any such 
lamentably retrogressive measure at this time inexpedient and uncalled for. 


Pau Matz Gazurre, 6th July 1876. 


The Marquis and Marchionees of Salisbury entertained Sir Salar Jung 
at dinner yesterday at their residence in Arlington-street, Piccadilly. 
Sir Salar Jung is expected at Trentham Hall on Friday as a guest of 
G ke of Sutherland. 
Be ‘ae *Salne Jung has left Windsor Castle. The Court Circular says 
that on Thursday night his Excellency was presented to the Queen by the 
Marquis of Salisbury, and offered his nuzzur as a token of allegiance, 
which her Majesty touched and returned. Sir Salar afterwards dined with 


the Queen. 





Encuisuay, 6th July 1876. 


ry has just been 
ir Salar Jung and the Mayor of Dover—A good story has j 
told ae by a friend who was at Doyer yesterday. 4 Salar gi sh e 
course, delighted with his reception, as well he might a eee ae 
almost Royal. After the speechifyimg was over, - tae ane 
Russell calls him in to-day’s Times, condescended to enter into i 
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conyersation with the Mayor. Among other politenesses, he expressed a 
hope that the wife and family of that dignitary were in the enjoyment of 
good health. ‘Quite so, I am thankful to say, your highness,” responded 
the Mayor. “And may I be allowed to express a hope, on behalf of my- 
self and the corporation; that the Prince Salar and your august family 
are equally well?”—Otwvil and Military Gazette. 


Tur Bangatore Examiner, 6th July 1876. 
THE ENGLISH PRESS ON THE RESTORATION OF THE BERARS. 


Ir we were believers in the occult science of Astrology, we should say 
that the astute Native minister who rules the destinies of the Hyderabad 
state “was born under a lucky star.” Both here in his own land and in 
Europe, he seems to be one of Fortune’s prime favourites. Hardly any 
other chief adviser of a Native Court would have so successfully pulled 
through that awkward affair of the young Nizam’s visit to Bombay to greet 
the Prince of Wales. Sir Salar Jung not only succeeded in getting over 
the unpleasant incident and in throwing dust in the eyes of the British 
Resident and the British Government, but he was also cordially invited by 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Sutherland, and other noble members of 
the royal suite, to come over to England. Readily accepting the invitation, 
Sir Salar proceeded on his tour by way of Italy. hither his good genius 
accompanied him, and he was received by the King, welcomed by the Pope, 
greeted with royal salutes, and feted as much as his young master would 
haye been, had he been the visitor. In Paris, the same luck attended him 
(barring the accident on the staircase of his hotel) and now that he is in 
England, the propitious goddess smiles on him more than ever, He has 
been feasted and welcomed everywhere. ‘The freedom of the city of 
London has been presented to him; he has been presented to the Queen 
and has had the honour of dining with Her Majesty. It is not to be sup- 
posed that a man of the political astuteness of Sir Salar Jung would be 
satisfied with all this outward show, and circumstances of an honour- 
able welcome. What to him mnst be of far higher importance and 
significance is the wonderful unanimity exhibited by some of the 
leading journals of the London Press, not merely in their greeting of 
the honoured guest, but also in supporting the cause which Sir Salar J ung 
has most at heart, and which is the hidden but predominant motive that, 
took him to England, to wit the attempt to induce the Home Government 
to restore the Berars to the Hyderabad State. The Vimes, the W. orld, and the 
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Saturday Review have all spoken out with no uncertain voice on the subject 

of the restoration of the Berars. The first and the third named journals can 

hardly find words of sufficient force to speak of the great services rendered ta 

the British Government, during the Mutiny by ‘our old and faithful 

ally” the Nizam, whose loyalty is attributed to the good offices of the 

Prime Minister. The World heaps the most excessive abuse on the 

British Government, and even goes to the length of asserting that 

that Government is not capable of any feeling of gratitude or justice towards 

those amongst the Native Princes who display loyalty and good-will to the 

British Queen. Abuse of this kind, of course, will not do much harm, and 

will certainly not tend to strengthen the pretensions of Sir Salar Jung in the 

matter of the Berars; but the high soundimg and lofty periods about “ jus- 
tice” and “ gratitude” and “services to the British Government,” and the 

ingnorant or audacious falsification of the history of the Berar transaction, 
are on the other hand, unfortunately calculated to go down with the ill- 
informed British public and equally ignorant members of Parliament. Now, 
we are quite prepared to admit that Sir Salar Jung has rendered the 
Government yery great and valuable services; we are also prepared to 
concede that but for his firmness amid much opposition at the time of the 
Mutiny, the country would haye broken into a rebellion which would haye 
involved the whole of Southern India in that great catastrophe, and post- 
poned for a a few years longer the re-establishment’ of British rule, But 
for these services, Sir Salar Jung and others of his position amongst his 
countrymen who adopted a similar course of conduet, at the time, have been 
amply thanked and rewarded and we do not see that the latter are called: 
upon to do more, at this time of day. We cannot conceive for our part, 
how the services he has undoubtedly rendered the Indian Empire can be 
made an argument for the immediate restoration of the Berars to the 
Hyderabad State. That the Berars might have to be some day restored to 
the Nizam’s Government is probable, but that depends entirely on the 
character of that Government and the state of the country at the time 
when the young Nizam comes of age. The history of the transaction about 
the Berars seems to be quite misunderstood by our English contemporaries. 
The British Government has not “annexed” the country, and does not 
hold it by right of conquest. It administers the Government and collects 
the revenues as a matter of mutual arrangement between itself and the 
Nizam’s State, for the payment of the contingent of British troops located 
in the Nizam’s territories. At the time that an alliance was entered into 
between the British and the Nizam’s Goyernment, the former required, and 
the latter consented, to give a material guarantee im the shape of thres 
provinces of the Deccan. In the course of a few years, owing toa vigorous 
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and upright administration, it was found that the revenues were in excess 
of the cost of maintenance of the British contingent, and two provinces 
were restored, while the Berars alone were retained as a material guarantee 
for the payment of the subsidy. We do not see that the British Goyern- 
ment has any call to give up this tract of country, or to agree to accept an 
annual money payment for the support of its troops in Hyderabad, as has 
been kindly suggested by our English contemporaries. he ruler of Hy- 
derabad is but a lad of delicate and precarious health, according to the 
showing of his own people, and the peace, order, and good Goyernment. of 
the state depends entirely on the life of one man, on whose demise, the 
chances are that an attempt will be made, if not already going on, to sow 
the seeds of revolt against the British Government. Why, then, should 
that Government be called upon to anticipate so likely a contingency by 
prematurely giving up provinces which have thriven and prospered under 
its liberal and honest rule. When ahe young Nizam comes of age and 
proves himself a ruler able to administer the Government rightly, so that 
there shall be ‘no risk to the general peace, order, and prosperity the Go- 
yernment may then give up the material guarantee it holds, withdraw 
troops, if the Nizam so wishes it. 
on the face of it. 








its 
At present the proposition is premature 


Tur Overranp Mai, 7th July 1876. 
The Prince of Wales dined with His Ex 


y ‘ ; celleney Sir Salar Jung 
yesterday, at his residence in Piccadilly. 


ArHENEUM 7th July 1876. 
SIR SALAR JUNG, 





on ANE regret to hear that the injury received by Sir Salar Jung in Paris 
1s more serious than was at first supposed, the London ‘surgeons haying 
discovered that he is suffering from fractured thigh bone. his is, ot 
course likely to detain His Excellency in England much longer than he 
anticipated, as some time must elapse before he can resume the active 
duties of life. It is, however, hoped that by the aid of an invalid chair 
and much care in moving, he will be able to dine with the Prince of Wales 
next week, and that he will have recovered sufficiently to accept the freedom 


of the City of Londo d the h istincti sy i “i 
oa ae eae € honorary distinction of D, ©. L, which are 
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Tres or IyprA, Vth July 1876. 
CONTEMPORARY OPINION. 





THE BERARS, 


Ir is a heavy charge, but it is unfortunately a true one, that there are 
public writers in India who do not know what justice or equitable dealing 
means, when our own interests as Englishmen clash with those of the 
people, The Bombay Gazette has for nearly twenty years been the leader 
of this misguided class. There seems to be no sense of justice whatever, 
towards the people in that journal. “In this God’s world, where men and 
nations perish as if without law, and judgment for the unjust thing is 
strangely delayed —dost thou think that there is therefore no Justice P lt 
is what the fool only has said in his heart. It is what the wise in all times, 
were wise because they denied —and knew for ever not to he. One strong : 
thing we find here below, the just thing, the true thing. My friend, if 
thou hadst all the artillery of Europe trundling at thy back in support of 
an unjust thing, I would advise thee to call halt, and say ‘God’s name: no! 
Thy success. Poor devil, what will thy success amount to? If the thing 
is unjust thou hast not succeeded ; no, not though bonfires blazed, and 
bells rung, and able editors wrote leading arricles, and the just thing lay 
trampled out of sight, to all motal eyes an abolished and annihilated 

¥ o ” ; 

ae simple fact as to the Berars is, that we took them from the Nizam 
by an act of pure violence, without a pretext for the spoliation that tne 
not be scouted by any International Court in the world. We coveted t ae 
and were determined to have them, and we took them; and it is a dislo al 
act, it seems, on the part of Salar Jung that he has been patiently dei, 
for years to persuade us of the injustice of our course, and of the ¢ mes 0) 
the Nizam’s Government upon us to restore the province to that a 
Why, the man merits nothing but our hearty respect for doing so; , _ 

-e write about him as though he were a traitor, and bound to suppor wu 
‘ a reais conduct towards the Prince, whose servant and Minister he fe 
THe Bombay Gazette never loses an opportunity of VAR Maen s 
ae Seat a Bie I's oe rh a ar men he dauaestd) conduct 
fo. Dold. Pe BA ate aa juned official in the ‘whole 
in these matters. ‘Chere is not a parchment-skinne bars guacrnt eR 

r . that does not know the real character of our relauons 

1 en ad that the seizure of the Berars was an act of undisguised 
violence.—Caleutta Statesman. 
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Tue Enciisuman 7th July 1876, 


Rerermeé to Sir Salar Jung’s claim, in respect of the Berars and the 
agitation it is causing in England, the Pioneer, while admitting that our 
tenure of the assigned districts as not absolutely permanent, points out 
that the original agreement provided a specific guarantee for the support 
of the Hyderabad Contingent, and that it is a mere bunniah’s view of the 
subject to suppose that other guarantees can be given in exchange at the 
will of one of the parties. ‘‘ As well might it be contended that we should 
be entitled under the treaty to devote the money now spent on the contin- 
gent to some wholiy different purpose, say the support of Christian missions. 
The existing bargain is that we shall hold Berar, and that we shall apply 
the revenues of that province to keeping up the contingent. Only by 
mutual consent can the character of that bargain be properly changed.” ~ 

Government will have to decide whether it is convenient, or not, to 
accept such an exchange at the present time, and the writer thinks that 
the discussion of such a question, during the minority of a prince of un- 
developed proclivities, would be imprudent and uncalled for. It is altogether 
uncertain what his disposition will be when he growsup. Should he develop 
sympathies which are not favorable to the ascendancy of Enclish ideas 
nothing would be more certain than that, at Sir Salar June's ‘death, the 
Hyderabad State would relapse into anarchy and bad government. Should 
all this oceur, imagine the disgrace that would attach to the memory of the 
English Government, which had, in reckless disregard of such a contingency 
made sacrifice of the safeguards it held for preventing anarchy in Hyderabad 


from becoming a source of danger to the rest of India,” 





Tur Oyrrtanp Mam 7th Juyl 1876. 
SIR SALAR JUNG. 


‘Sir Salar Jung, on June 30 drove through Windsor Great Park 
the Virginia Water and Ascot Heath, and visited the Royal Wenaete Fe 
other places of interest in the neighbourhood. 

On July 3 His Excellency and his Indian suit visited Woolwich 
accompanied by the Duke of Sutherland, Lord Alfred Paget, Lord Georce 
Hamilton, the Marquis of Stafford, Lord Talbot, and other noblemen and 
gentlemen, The party were conyeyed down the Thames in one of the 

ondon Steamboat, Company’s steamers, and, after a short excursion down 


the broad i U 4 
a Bee fe reaches of the river returned to the Royal Arsenal at half-past 
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Sir Salar Jung, who is still suffering from his accident in ests, andes 
unable to walk, was carried on shore in-a litter and conveyed to the Royal 
gun factories, under the supervision of Capt. John Clarke, master of His 
Excellency’s household. _Amongst the East Indians was Galeb Jung, whe, 
ab the advanced age of eighty-three years, has undertaken the long journey 
from India to repay the visit of the Prince of Wales; and a conspicuous 
figure amongst the Englishmen was that of Sir Salar’s friend, Gol. Hastings 
Frazer, a famous tiger-slayer, who has been thirty pears in India, and, at 
a time when ravages by wild beasts were growing frequent, cleared a whole 
distriet by shooting forty-two tigers within two months. General Probyn 
and Admiral Sir W ilhiam Mends were also present in official capacities, and 
the Commissioners of Police had delegated Detective-Inspector Reimers to 
accompany the party. At the Royal Arsenal they were received by the 
heads of the departments, and were enabled to gee the most interesting 
operations in the manufacture of great guns and war munitions. ‘The coi- 
ling of an immense: bar into spiral form as the groundwork of a great gun, 
the rolling out of other bars, a display of the 40, ton hammer, and inspee- 
tion of the 81-ton gun, quietly reposing in a lathe, submitting to the rifling 
process, occupied an hour, and, after visiting various other objects usually 
found most attractive to strangers, the visitors returned to London. His 
Excellency also inspected the Kast and West India Docks, steaming through 
the south West India Dock on board the Victoria, Mr. Percival Bosanquet 
and Mr. C. Hl. Wigram, the former the chairman and the latter a director 
of the Dock Company, conducted the visitors, and pointed out many objects 
of interset. On July 4 Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P., accompanied by Mr. 
Browning, secretary of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, had an 
interviow with His Excellency with reference to the acceptance of an 
invitation from the Corporation and the Chambers of Commerce of Man- 
chester to visit that city for the purpose of being entertained by the citizens. 
Sir Salar Jung said he should have been yery glad to haye yisited both 
Manchester and Liverpool, but the state of his health would not permit him 
to do so. He would be going down to Trentham on July 7 as the guest of 
the Duke of Sutherland, and he would then preeed to Dunrobin Castle, in 
Scotland, and when he returned to London he should haye much pleasure 
in receiving an address from the citizens of Manchester. In the evening 
His Excellency, accompanied by the Nizam Yar Jung Bahadoor, Ryasad Ali 
Bahadoor, Syud Ali Khan Bahadoor, Mr. G. 8. V. Hitegorald, Capt. Clerk, 
and Mr. Oliphant, was present at the State ball at Buckingham Palace. 

The following memorial, signed by the Right Hon. Sir Laurence Peel, 
prerident, has just been presented to Sir Salar Jung, K. C. 8. 1., by the 


Hast India Association :— : 
. 5 Rr ye EEA AD eee 
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Smr,—We, the President and Council of the East India Association, 
beg to tender to your Excellency our hearty congratulations oe ‘your safe 
arrival in England, and we trust that the result of your mia Ps here will be 
to give additional strength, if possible, to the friendly feeling which has 80 
long and happily subsisted between the British authorities in India and His 
Highness the Nizam. We are not unaware how much of this has been 
owing to the personal endeavours of your Excellency; nor of the obstacles 
‘you have had to contend against, arising chiefly from ancient and not unna- 
tural prejudices, which it required the statesmanlike discrimination and 
patient forbearance of your Excellency to overcome, ay our Excelleney, 
during a happily long tenure of office, succeeded in maintaining between 
the British Government and the Government of the Nizam, amidst and 
against many obstructions, the policy of friendship towards Great Britain, 
and a strict fulfilment of treaty obligations, which have ever been the car- 
ilinal points of your Excellency’s administration. No more signal example 
of this could be found than in the course pursued by your Excellency 
during the great Indian mutiny, occuring as it did at a period immediately 
following one in which the relations between the two Governments nad 
heen exposed to some danger of unfriendly interruption. How loyally you 
acted at that critical period we can never forget nor should Great Britain 
ever be unmindful of the great services you then rendered—a service for 
which the more credit is due to your Excellency, because having to contend 
against an amount of opposition, both open and coyert, that a Minister ees 
sgagacious and less determined at all hazards to pursue the path of loyalty 
and honour might well have shrunk from resisting, you succeeded in main- 
taining for the public good your high office, undiminished in ifs powers, 
utility, and dignity. Of the admirable manner in which your Excellency 
has for so many years administered the extensive territories committed to 
your charge, it is sufficient to say that your name will go down to posterity 
as one whose career will bear a favourable comparison with those of the 
most illustrious Ministers of native States, eyeu in the most palmy days of 
Indian history. Holding the higheat position in the councils of your own 
Sovereign, and wearing on your breast the insignia of an Order which marks 
the estimation in which you are held by our Sovereign, all that remains to 


us is to express to your ixcellency, on the part of a body so well able as. 


is the Hast India Association to appeciate the value of your labours, the 
conviction that neyer was there a more worthy recipient of all the honors 
which Your Excellency has received, and which we trust that a gracious 
Providence may enable you long to enjoy. 
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Parr Mann GaAzurrE, 8th July 1876. 
SIR SALAR JUNG. 


Sir Salar Jung has sent the following reply to an address from the 
East India Association :— ; 
To Sir Lawrence Peel, President of the Bast India Association.—] 
have had the honor to receive an address from the Council of the East In- 
dia Association of which you are president, and I have now to request that 
you will be so good as to convey to your colleagues my best thanks for their 
good wishes on my arrival in England. With regard to the expression of 
your hope that the result of my visit to England will be to strengthen the 
friendly feeling which has so long existed between the British authorities 
and His Highness the Nizrm, I have pleasure in assuring you that, while 1 
fear you exaggerate the importance of my humble visit to this country, yet 
that the recollection which I shall carry away with me of the kindness and 
hospitality shown to me, and of the friendships T haye made here, cannot 
fail to strengthen my efforts to fulfil my duties as the Minister ofa faithful 
ally of Great Britain. You haye been pleased to attribute very much to 
my personal endeavours the existing state of cordiality between the British 
and the Nizam’s Governments, but 1 can only claim to have performed to 
the best of my ability the part which strict honesty and common sense 
would have dictated, whether in regard to the course pursued by the Ni- 
zam’s Government during the Indian Mutiny or on any subsequent oceasion. 
If sincerity and faithfulness of purpose exist, they should be found as much 
a matter of certainty in time of need as at all other times. T hope that 
many, whether from the dominions of His Highness the Nizam or from 
other native States, may be led to visit this country, as I feel confident 
that a closer intimacy and intercourse between the gentlemen of England 
and India cannot fail to be productive of lasting benefit to either country, 
In conclusion, I would venture to observe that whatever success has attend- 
ed my past administration is, I feel, due to the leading of Providence, and 
not to any far-sighted discrimination on my part. Again thanking the 
East India Association and yourself for your kind expression and good 
wishes.—TI have the honor to be Sir, yours sincerely. SALAR JUNG. 
» Sir Salar Jung and his suite arrived at Trentham Tall on a visit to 
the Duke of Sutherland last night. Mr. John Bright, M.P., Sir D. Probyn, 
Captain Clarke, Mr. Albert @ rey, and Mr. Oli hant are among those who. 
have been invited. On Thursday evening the Prince of Wales dined with 
Sir Salar Jung at his house in Piccadilly. The guests—somoe thirty in 
number—asked to meet His Royal Highness including the Maharajah Du- 
Jeep Singh, the Lord Chancellor, the Marquis of Salisbury, the Lord Cham- 
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berlain, the Earl of Northbrook, Lord Halifax, Lord Lawrence, and others, 
Previous to dinner a Durbar was held strictly according to the usual East- 
ern ceremonial, and Sir Salar Jung presented his Royal Highness with the 
customary nuzzur of 101 gold mohurs ; this was touched by His Royal 
Highness and then returned. Sush native members of Sir Salar’s suite as 
were entitled to be presented then came forward (their names being an- 
nounced by Mr. Fitzgerald, A.D.C. to the Secretary of State for India) and 
presented their respective tributary nuzzur. 


IntustrateD News, 8th July 1876. 
THE COURT. 

The Quoen received Sir Salar Jung at Windsor Castle on Thursday 
week. His Excellency was presented to her Majesty by the Marquis of 
Salisbury. Her Majesty’s dinner party included Princess Beatrice, Prince 
Leopold, Sir Salar Jung, the Nizam Yar Jung Bahadoor, the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Salisbury, Sir Bartle Frere, the Countess of Caledon, the 
Marchioness Dowager of Ely, Captrin Clerk, and Major-General H., F. 
Ponsonby. The band of the 2nd Life Guards played under the direction 
of Mr. W. Winterbotham. Sir Salar Jung returned to town the next day. 
The Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, came to London and visited 
the Duchoss of Cambridge at St. James’s Palace. Princess Louise of Lorne 
and the Marquis of Lorne arrived at the castle, and returned on Saturday 
morning to London. Miss Corry, Colonel the Hon. W. J, Colville, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Sir Howard Elphinstone, and Sir ‘I’, M. and the Eon. Lady 
Biddulph dined with her Majesty. : 


Prrenp or Inpia, 8th July 1876. 
THE RESTORATION OF BERAR, 


___ It has been repeatedly remarked of late that the new interest in India 
subjects that has sprung to life in England within the last few months, 
while it is to be warmly welcomed on many accounts, brings one or two 
disadvantages in its train. Among these, strange to say, is included the 
somewhat keener interest taken in India by the mass of members of Parli- 
ament fled from the House when India was introduced, is superseded by a 
new complaint that Indian questions are likely in future to be discussed 
greatly influenced by the shallow superficiality which prides itself on a 
knowledge of India acquired in a few months from the most untrustworthy 
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sources. ‘The evil is perhaps an imaginary one. The debates onthe Titles’ 
Bill did little to show us whether it was imaginary or real. But a subject 
of discussion is likely soon to occupy the attention of Parliament which 
will afford an excellent test of the fitness of that body to deal with ques- 
tions of imperial moment connected with this country. We refer to the 
much talked of cession of the Berars to the Nizam Of Hyderabad. It is 
perhaps somewhat anomalous that a question of this nature should fall to 
be discussed at all by an assembly which is not an assembly of the Empire 
to which the question belongs. ‘The fact that everyone feels that Parlia- 
ment is the only place where such a question can be settled is proof thas 
India is still a dependency of the United Kingdom in as full a sense as 
ever, and that the Imperial title is a delusive name; whether it is destined 
to remain so for ever is another and a very doubtful question. 

Be that as ib may; it is generally understood that the distinguished 
Arab statesmen who for nearly a quarter of a century has ruled at Hyder- 
abad and won himself one of the foremost reputations in India, is about to° 
appeal to the judgment of the English Parliament on a question of right 
between the Nizam and the Indian Government. He is about to ask back 
the Berars from us in the name of his master, and his claim is already 
exciting profound interest both here and in England. The importance of 
the question that will thus demand solution from Parliament cannot well 
be exaggerated. and it would be difficult to raise one better fitted to test 
the qualificatinns of that body for dealing with vital India problems. To 
partisans on either side—and we do not pretend not to have taken our 
side—the question may not aeem a difficult one, but when we attempt to 
devest ourselves of all fixed opinions and to approach it de novo,—when we 
read contemporary writings on both sides, and try from them what sorb of 
judgment an uninformed student may be expected to form, we find it ex 
ceedingly difficult to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. We may indeed 
comfort ourselves with the hope that papers will he laid before Parliament 
which will put the matter in a clear and full light, and we wish we wie 
also hope that members of Parliament will not in the meantime hte : ‘es 
opinions or bewilder their brains trying to form them, from the half 
informed, often reckless, and sometimes dishonest writings that are now 

sabes : nee rt we are convinced of the 
appearing on the subject. For our own part Saket) i: 
substantial justice and reasonableness of the claim that  Salae oe 

to Ene ‘ore, but for the very reason that we wish to carry our 
gone to England to urge, or the y c lnckoeeora neal aan 
readers with us to the same conviction, we desire to pe e Hf Usual 
as much calmness and as little dogmatism as poe we ee - 
buat commencing, and there is ample time before us to treat it from eyery. 
point of view. 
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At present we shall give some attention to two of the writers that 
are most staunchly opposed to the cession of the Berars,—the one, a writer 
at home who speaks with some authority in India questians, the other a 
writer in the notable Anglo-Indian newspaper which is published at Alls, 
shabad. The home writer thus states—conscientiously no doubt—the claim 
of Sir Salar Jung. “The claim of Sir Salar Jung is, in a word, that Berar 
owas assigned to the Marquis of Dalhousie in 1853 in payment of the large 

and increasing sums due for the military contingent, that in 1860 Lord 
Canning agreed to pay the Nizam the surplus revenue if no accounts were 
asked, and that ever since that surplus has been aunually paid. The answer 
as that the assignment of Berar was a ‘permanent’ assignment; that in 1860 
Canning arranged to acquire the full sovereignty, but was prevented only 
by the sentimental objection of the Nizam of that time to see the province 
doubled up with Nagpore, which had belonged to the ancient Mahratta foe,” 

and so on. Before making any remarks of our own on this style of argu- 
ment, it may be well to hear the Pioneer, which is equally emphatic against 
the cession, After remarking that the problem has been absurdly mis- 

stated at home, our contemporary admits that “there is one consideration 

connected with our tenure of Berar which must be recognized as haying a 

certain force in the direction of Sir Salar’s wishes.” And what does the 

reader think that consideration is? Why, that “ Berar has not been ceded 
to us im perpetuity, that at some time or other it is conceivable that they 
(Indian statesmen) might be disposed to talk of restoration.” Now here 

is a remarkable difference of opinion between two of the strongest oppo- 
nents of restoration. ‘he one declares that the answer to Sir Salar’s claim 

is that the cession was ‘‘ permanent,” the other admits that the one consi- 

deration in favor of Sir Salar’s claim is that the cession was not permanent. 

A division like this in the enemy’s camp is a hopeful omen for Sir Salar’s 

cause. If asked to decide between the two conflicting friends we should 

say that the home journalist is the most honest, and the Pioneer the more 
logical and dangerous. The Marquis of Dalhousie meant the cession to be 
permanent, and the supporters of Dalhousie’s annexation policy haye ever 
looked upon it as permanent, and one cannot read the treaties that were 
entered into with the Nizam without perceiving that the Indian Government 

of the day had quietly made up its mind that, possession once obtained 

restoration would be out of the question. The imperial Dalhousie looked 
upon the absorption of all the states into the British dominion as only a 
matter of time, and every step in that direction was in his eyes in a step 
never to be followed by retrogression. But it takes two parties to make a 

bargain, and it will hardly be contended by the most one-sided disputant 
that the Nizam looked upon the cession ag permanent, or as anythin ¢ but a 
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‘termporary necessity forced upon him by the will of the stronger ; nor will 
it be contended that the cession was formally made permanent. The Pioneer 
some time ago advised the Nizam‘s partizans to study Aitchison’s treaties, 
‘Tt has taken its own prescription, and the result is that i volunteers the 
admission, that the cession was not made in perpetuity. 

The other writer from whom we gave quoted goes on to state that in 
1860 Lord Canning arranged to acquire the full sovereignty, and was pre- 
vented by a sentimental objection on the part of the Nizam. Instead of 
“acquiring the full sovereignty,” he admits that Lord Canning agreed to 
pay over to the Nizam the surplus revenue after defraying the cost of the 
contingent, and that this surplus has been paid annually ever since. Here 
we are stranded in a glorious muddle. The Nizam has assigned to us paré 
of his territory in perpetuity ; from its revenues we are to pay the cost of 
an army to keep the peace in that part of India, and the surplus, after 
paying the necessary expenses of Government, belongs to the Nizam. Tt 
must, we think, be evident that the payment of the surplus was an admis- 
sion that the assignment was not permanent ; it was certainly an admission 
that the territory belonged by right to the Nizam; that all that we could 
claim from it was a certain sum of money to meet certain expenses, what- 
ever it yielded beyond that belonging to its rightful sovereign, It seems 
ridiculous to talk of such an arrangement as permanent. The Nizam was 
forced against his will to mortgage part of his territory ; being insolvent 
and powerless he had no help for it but submit; he is now solvent and able 
to redeem the territory, and offers to do it on terms which are as sate as 
any guarantee can make them, and he is told that the assignment was per- 
manent! The answer,is decisive on the principle that “he shall take who 
has the power, and he shall keep who can,” and on no other, 

We have said that the cession was made by the Nizam perforce. Lozd 
Dalhousie represented to him that by existing treaties he was bound to 
defray the cost of the contingent, and though he afterwards admitted in 
his minute of 1853 that that was a mistake, and that he could no longer, 
“as an honest man,” say that the Nizam was so hound, he never. thought 
that any reparation for the mistake was necessary. To compel the Nizam 3 
consent to the assignment he had to threaten him with Gnteas an 
did so in the plainest terms. He told him that the Britis Pied ae 
could crush him at its will, and that resistance would bring the Xadepen- 
dence of his sovereignty into “imminent danger. In short He ie naeye 
put before the Nizam was temporary cession of the Berars or a ROIS 
tion of all his dominions. A threat of that nature from the Marquis o 
Dalhousie was not meaningless, and the Nizam wisely yielded. Cs Rat 
meets with its usual dexterity the statement that the concession was wrung 
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from the Nizam by force, and passes it with a hop, skip,and jump:—* Wo 
certainly do not acknowledge that to be a true version of history, but we 
are spared all necessity of reviewing Lord Dalhousie’s negotiations” by the 
fact that Lord Canning a few years later partly felt the injustice that have 
been done to the Nizam and made some concessions. These concessions 
were received willingly by the Nizam, and therefore to talk of coercion is 
utter nonsense. 

Here we must pause for the present. It is admitted that the oricinal 
concession was forced from the Nizam by threats of dethronement, and 
that the cession of Berar was not in perpetuity. Other arguments in favor 


of continuing to hold what is admittedly not our own, will remain for 


future consideration. 


Frienp or Inpra 8th July 1876. 


Tt sometimes happens that a party to a discussion advances all imaginable 
arguments except the one which really influence him in formine and Holding 
to his decision. In a case of this kind it is not surprising if the op vara 
party should find his logic unavailing, for a man with a concealed Oe 
is not easily driven from his conclnsion, and when apparently os Tiere 
can argue still, or at least keep to his opinion. The Pioneer with chan } 
audacity has determined to be frank in the discussion about our duty to tl : 
Natives of India, and boldly advances the argument usually cae in the 
back-ground which justifies us—in the opinion of many—in keeping t] . 
Natives out of the higher posts in the public service, and which, if Ps i 
will jnstify us in treating them in all matters exactly as we cae fit with a 
regard to any claims of abstract justice. It is well that this aaeee, 
should be put plainly. Tf it is valid it will greatly simplify aiaanaelone cit 
not, its invalidity will inevitably become apparent when it is thus jronchs 
dearly forth to the light. It is not a new one by any means matt We lo 
not usually profess to base our actions in India upon it. Perha DS te I on 
oftener than we think, and accordingly we shall state it ean. Tt 5 that 
have no rights. The jus hells ie : 
our hands, and our will is our law. It is idle to eee eee Pa 
natives haye on. 1s ; they have no rights; let us talk no more about ‘loi - . 
them justice! Justice to them means only what is expedient for us, and of 


roclamation was a great. 


act of expediency. All concessions yielded to the people were yielded 


because it was expedient. We must throw aside for ever all. cant about 


eae 


great acts of justice, and such things. 


We shall simply do what is most 


porte 


oF 


Seema for us, and our native friends, whom we have falesly called 
fellow-subjects, had better learn as soon as possible the wisdom of th 
al (t Q . ; » ? - ot the 
maxin that ‘ whatever is, is right. : 

q az oy » . 

The same argument appears elsewhere in a less unequivocal form. A 
contemporary admits that the abstract justice of Sir Salar June’s claim to 

7 4 5 i j fan) 
receive back the Berars for his master is undeniable, but abstract justice 
he says, would equally require us to abandon India. The conqueror’s Tilt 
which we assert over British India, we can also assert over the Nizam, calling 
it in this case the will of the stronger. The restoration of Berar, like the 
employment of Natives in high offices, is not a question of justice, at all, 
but one of simple expediency. Whatever it may be elsewhere, here in India 
at all events, might is right. Fortunately we are able to believe that the 
converse is true, that right is, and will in due time assert itself to be, mighi, 
and the time will come ween the just thing will be declared to be the only 
expedient thing. Meantime itis becoming daily clearer that the concessions 
referred to are expedient as well as abstractly just —if that means anything. 


Times or -Inpra, 10th July 1876. 


Sir Salar Jung and the Mayor of Dover.—A good story has just been 
told me by a friend who was at Dover yesterday. Sir Salar Jung was, of 
course, delighted with his reception, as well he might be, seemg that it was 
almost Royal. After the speechifying was over, “the Prince,” as Dr. 
Russell calls him in to-day’s “’imes, condescended to enter into familiar 
conversation with the Mayor. Among other politenesses, he expressed % 
hope that the wife and family of that dignity were m the enjoyment of 
good health, “ Quite so, | am thankful to say, your highness,” respnded 
the Mayor. “ And may I be allowed to express a hope, on behalf of myself 
and the corporation, that yhe Princess Salar and your august family are 
equally well ?—Civil and Military Cazette. 


Tun Lonpon Trams, 11ih Jeely 1876. 


i : ft conferring 

Sir Salar Jung.—It has been arranged that the ceremony 0 

the vontvary freedom of the City upon His Excellency Sir Salar Jung, ae 
T.. shall be held in the Guildhall on Tuesday, the 25th instant, The 

Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress will afterwards entertain him either 

at ja dejeuner or a banquet at the Mansion House. 


( > 
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OvErLAND Mar, 12th July 1876. 
+ SIR SALAR JUNG. 


At Dunrobin Castle on July 15 Sir Salar Jung received addresses pre- 
sented by deputations from the Town Councils of Inverness, Dingwall, 
Tain, and Wick.— 

Tnverness was represented by the Provost, two Bailies, and Town 
Clerk ; Dingwall by the Provost, two Bailies, and Town Clerk ; and Tain 
and Wick, each by the provost and two bailies. The reception was held iy 
the drawing-room, each deputation being introduced in succession by the 
Duke of sutherland ; and in reading and present ing the addresses they eo. 
nerally referred with satisfaction to the visit to this country of Sir Salar 
Jung, to whom a hearty welcome was given, as the guest of an honored 
and patriotic nobleman. They then referred to the friendly relations which 
have been maintained between this country and the Nizam of Hyderabad, 
and specially to the services which Sir Salar Jung had rendered this coun- 
try during the Indian Mutiny, and the reception which he gave to the 
Prince of Wales on his recent visit to India, concluding by hoping that 
His Excellency would return to India with restored health, and continue 

fo maintain the same friendly feclings towards this country which he had 
always maintained, and to devote himself to promoting the prosperity of the 
people entrusted to his care. Sir Salar gave a somewhat lengthened reply 
to the deputation from Inverness, whose address was first presented, and 
briefly acknowledged the others, expressing his pleasure at his visit to this 
country and the North, his warm appreciation of the 
Duke of Sutherland, and his surprise at the agricultural and other improye- 
ments he had witnessed. With regard to the compliment paid him as to 
his conduct at the time of the mutiny, he said he only did his duty towards 
a faithful ally. The deputations were then entertained at Juncheon, 
the Duke, on proposing the health of his guest, referred to the t 
character of Sir Silar, his loyalty to this country, and 
furthering Indian improvements, The toast was drunk 
and replied to by Sir Salar Jung, who proposed the Duke’s health and that 
of Lord Tarbat and his affianced bride. 'Thig toast was received with reat 
enthusiasm, and was replyed to by the Duke, who expressed his pride and 
pleasure at the proceedings of the day, and his great satisfaction and that 
_ of the Duchess at the approaching marriage of their second son, 

_ On July 17th His Excellency, accompanied by the Lord Provost 
members of the suite, visited the principal places of interest in ] 
where His Excellency has made a brief sojourn on his wa 
robin Castle. The party drove slowly through the town 


hospitality of the 


where 
alents and 
his publie spirit in 
with loud applause, 


and 
Idinbureh, 
y south from Dirt 
in open carria gob 
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and attracted a good deal of attention, Sir Salar and suite left Edinburgh | 
for London by the 7-30 train from the Waverley station. ‘ 


Tus Bomsay Gazwrre 12th July 1876. 


Our London correspondent mentioned last week that Lord Salisbury 
had not called upon Sir Salar Jung, and that the Hyderabad confederacy 
was very anxious to induce him to do so. Weare sorry to hear that, 
worked upon by stories of Sir Salar’s serious illness, the Secretary of State 
was prevailed upon, before the last mail left London, to call upon the 
Nizam’s Minister. We regret that this act of kindness was committed, 
because it is sure to be misinterpreted at Hyderabad. Tf Sir Salar Jung 
was well enough to dine with the Prince of Wales, he was well enough to 
leave a card at Lord Salisbury’s and, while it is right and proper that the 
Prince of Wales, the Duke of Sutherland, and other great personages who 
have little or nothing to do with politics, should treat Sir Salar Jung with 
good natured courtesy, the Secretary of State for India should stand on 
his dignity in all intercourse with the Minister of a native prince who is 
one of the feudatories of the Indian Government. It has been noticed that 
Sir Salar Jung has had the presumption to imitate Royalty by haying a 
book in his hall for visitors’ names. No English nobleman would doa thing 
of this kind, and Sir Hee not oF : higher ea than efor 
English House of Peers. But, whatever social errors may haye be b 
ret ee. of Sir Salar, we are glad to know that not the slightest 
countenance will be given to his overtures for the restoration of Berar to 
the Nizam. The India office emphatically refuses to discuss the question 
of giving back Berar at all. 





Conremporary Oprxton, 12th July 1876. 
THE RESTORATION OF BERAR. 


It is generally understood that the distinguished Arab statesman 
who 1 ton a Y ater of a century has ruled at Hyderabad nen ws 
himself one of the foremost reputations in India, is about Re » 
Judgment of the English Parliament on a question of a _ be et : 
Nizam and the Indian Government. He is about to as be he I an 
from us in the name of his ec ue be ee foray g 

i th here and in England. f } 
oe ec panier a solution from Parliament cannot well be exaggerated, 
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and it would be difficult to raise one better fitted to test the qualifications 
of that body for dealing with vital Indian problems. To partisans on 
either side—and we do not pretend not to have taken our side—the ques- 
tion may not seem a difficult one, but when we attempt to divest ourselves 
of all fixed opinions add to approach it de novo,—when we read contempo- 
rary writings on both sides, and try from them what sort of judgment an 
uninformed student may be expected to form, we find it exceedingly diffi- 
cult to arrive at a satisfactory conclusion. We may indeed confort our- 
selyes with the hope that papers will be laid before Parliament which will 
put the matter im a clear and full light, and we wish we could also hope 
that members of Parliament will not in the meantime form their opinions 
or bewilder their brains trying to form them, from the half-informed, often 
reckless, and sometimes dishonest writings that are now appearing on the 
subject. For our own part we are convinced of the substantial justice and 
reasonableness of the claim that Salar Jung has gone to England to urge, 
but for the very reason that we wish to carry our readers with us to the 
same conviction, we desire to treat the subject with as much calmness and 
as little dogmatism as possible. The discussion is but commencing, and 
there is ample time before us to treat it from every point of view. 
of India, July 10. 


Iyriend 


Exerisuman, 13th July 1876. 


The Bangalore Examiner hears from Hyderabad that “ Sir Salar Junge 
is expected to return to India very shortly, haying seen all the lions, but 
completely failed to induce Lord Salisbury to re-open the question of giy- 
ing back the Berars. It is also mysteriously hinted that Sir Salar Jung 
will return as poor in purse as disappointed in spirit, the amount of money 
spent by himself and suite during his Huropean tour being something fabu- 
lous. What is of some consequence, is the fact that he has, according to 
all accounts, disappointed his own countrymen and friends to an extent 
that he will, probably, hear a good deal about, when he again sets foot in 
Hyderabad. During his absence from India, one great adyantage has been 
gaimed, inasmuch as the Capital of the Deccan has got on just as well with- 
out Sir Salar as with him, and, perhaps, a great deal better. There have 
been no rows and no disturbances to fright the world from its propriety. 
The sun has risen much as usual, and of its setting the same may be said. 
The inhabitants of the city haye gone on the even tenor of their ways un- 
7 harmed, or unyexed by treasons or alarms; and, in one word, the talk about 
Sir Salar Jung being our only safeguard against a rebellion in the Hyder- 
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abad State is pure rubbish. For that matter, he micht 

pee, : : bb extend th i 
of his sojourn in Hurope to as many months and er as the pr es 
out, with not the slightest inconvenience to any one whatever.” 





Trves ox Ixpra 13th July 1876. 
F Sir Salar Jung, as was feared, was unable to be present at the Oxford. 
Commemoration to receive the honorary title of D. C. L., which was, how- 
eyer, conferred on him in his absence. I saw him driving along the Thames 
embankment on Wedaesday, with a cicerone pointing out to him all the 
objects of interest, and I am glad to hear that he is rapidly recovering. 


Mapras Main 13th July 1876. 
THE BERARS QUESTION. : 





The Indian Daily News says that it may or may not be right for the 
British Government to give up the Berars—and we are far from asserting 
dogmatically that it ought not to do so—but before it can properly do so, 
it is bound to consider all the unwritten pledges which have grown up 
around its power in India: and we have no hesitation whatever in affirming 
that the dispassionate consideration of all these delicate questions is likely 
to be prejudiced by any excesses of sentimental enthusiasm that may he got 
up in London to celebrate the visit of Sir Salar Jung. The matter is im- 
portant, not only by reason of all that ib may inyolye for the people of the 
Berars, but aiso by reason of what it may involve hereafter for the millions 
who live in other native states. The Hyderabad Contingent, as we pointed 
out a couple of months ago, was raised because no reliance could be placed. 
on the old Hyderabad army: and the assigned Districts are the source from 
which the salary of the contingent is obtained. Those districts were taken 
in charge because in the confusion which obtained im Hyderabad, 16 was 
not an easy matter to obtain any other sort of guarantee for the payment 
of the contingent, The indepeudent chiefs of the various native states are 
virtually kept on their thrones by the British bayonet, that is to say, their 
subjects are prevented from dethroning them, if so minded; and it may 
occur to those who weigh the whole matter with the care which it seems 
to invite, alike by its importance, and by the probable consequences of any 
blunder in settling it, that the British Goyernment is bound to satisly 
itself, by far more searching inyestigation than any which it can now be 
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said to make, as to the satisfactory character of the rule maintained in 
native states, Even as regards Hyderabad, it is well enough understood 
that no Englishman dare walk unarmed in the native eity ; while as regards 
other states, reports of a very grave character have recently appeared in 
the press which must have given rise to serious doubts as to the reality of 
the good government in which we persist in believing. And since the 
British Government will not permit the subjects of native states to resort 
to rebellion, which is the natural remedy for bad government, it is bound 
to satisfy itself that justice is done to these peoples in whose lives it is 
arbitrarily, if wisely, interferes. 


Pioneer 15th July 1876. 


One of the overland papers lately contributed a few words to the further 
confusion of public ideas on the subject of Mr. Saunders’ appointment to 
Mysore. It was stated that the Government of India had taken special 
measures to put the dignity of the ment at Mysore on a level with that 
of the Resident at Hyderabad. Thetruth is, that officially the two appoint- 
ments haye always ranked on a level. At the time the irritation of feeling 
about Mr. Saunders first sprang up, we gaye some explanations on the 
subject which had the demerit of being flat and commonplace as compared 
with the pleasant little scandals which the fancy of some fldnewrs had 
grouped round the centraleyent. In this way they may have heen forgotten, 
but we are forced to revive them, as facts will not fluctuate to suit pre- 
yailing impressions. The mountain which was made out of the mole-hill 
quertion, whether the young Nizam should or should not go to Bombay 
to meet the Prince of Wales, was supposed to have crushed Mr. Saunders, 
but we believe the circumstances of his appointment to Mysore had not 
really anything to do with that over-talked-of difficulty. He went on 
furlough trom Hyderabad, and Sir Richard Mead was appointed, but Lord 
Northbrook was not willing to have Sir Richard Meade tossed backwards 
and forwards like a shuttlecock from one Native State to another, and 
intimated from the first that Sir Richard would on Mr. Saunders’ departure 
be sent into Hyderabad as the substantive Resident and not as a locum 
tenens. Of course the impression which the late Government may have 


formed as to the relative efficiency of the two officers can only be a matter 


e 


of conjecture, but an objection to needlessly frequent changes in so impor- 
tant a diplomatic office as that of the Resident at Hyderabad is intelligible, 
to say the least. Myr. Saunders, as every one knows, resented the arrange- 


- and adopted the unusual course of making a special representation 
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to the Secretary of State. The reply, we hear, was calculated to make him 
feel sorry he spoke. He was duly appointed, however, to Mysore, and in 
order that he might not personally be a loser by the transfer of hia sérvited 
was permitted to retain a certain allowance not generally paid to the 
Resident at Mysore, but of which, as Resident at Hyderabad, he had been 
in the enjoyment for some years. That arrangement, which was, as we 
understand the matter, contemplated from the beginning, has no doubt 
given rise to the present story about a redistribution of dignities and 
emoluments. ‘The concession to Mr, Saunders in quite personal in its 
application, and would not be continued with another officer, 


Hixpoo Parrior, 17th July 1876 
(The Berar Question.) 

The agitation of the Berar question has led some of our contempara- 
ries to review the history of the relations between the Nizam of Hyderabad 
and the British Government. This is our pretext for casting a look back- 
wards. In giving the historical facts we will follow Malcolm’s History of 
India and reports of successive Residents at Hyderabad as summarized by 
Mr. Aitchison. The State of Hyderabad was founded by Kumrood-deen 
Assuf Jah, a distinguished soldier of the Emperor Aurungzeb, whoin 1718 
was appointed Nizam-ool-Moolk and Soubadar of the Deccan, but eventu- 
ally threw off the control of the Delhi Court. Assuf Jah died in 1748, and 
was succeeded by his second son Naseer Jung, the eldest son. Ghazee-oo1- 
deen Khan holding high office at the Court of Delhi. The claims of Na- 
seer Jung were disputed by Mozuffer Jung, his nephew, with the support 
of Dupleix, the Governor of the French settlements, who saw in the esta- 
plishment through the influence of Mozutier Jung as Soubadar of the Dec- 
can, and of Chunda Sahib a claimant for the Nawabship of the Carnatic, a 
sure means of securing the ascendancy of the French in Tadia, The Eng- 
lish as a matter of course supported the rival, and were foiled in their at- 
tempts. Mozuffer Jung was sueceeded by his son Salabut Jung. Although 
the latter was in favor of the French, still the success of the English induec- 
ed him to conclude a treaty with them, the first of the series. Cee 

On the outbreak of the war between France and Hngland im 1756, the 
French were driven out of the Northern Cirears by an Hageek force, Som 
ing tho triumph of the English Salabat Jung concluded a ay Roget 
Masulipatam and other districts to the English in enam, and bin ak 
self to exclude the French from his dominions. The son 0 3 
British in the Northern Circars were confirmed by a Firman of the Empe 
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or of Delhi in 1765, at the same time that the Dewani of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa was obtained. His successor Nizam Ali attacked the Carnatic, 
but the English concluded a treaty of peace with him by which for the 
@ircars of Hllore, Siccacole, Rajamundry, Maostafurnugger and Moortiza 
nugger or Guntoor, the British Government agreed to furnish the ] 
with 4 subsidiary force when required, and to pay nine lakhs a year when 
the assistance of their troops was not required. The Nizam on his part 
engaged to assist the British with his troops. Then came the war with 
Hyder Ali. The Nizam at first showed a disposition to support him, but 
eventually he sided with the English. A third treaty was concluded be- 
tieen the British Government and the Nawab of the Carnatic on the one 
part and the Nizam on the other, by which the Nizam revoked all Sunnuds 
eranted to Hyder Ali by the Soubadars of the Deccan, agreed to cede to 
the Enelish the Dewani of the Carnatic above the ghats which had been 
seized by Hyder Ali, on condition of their paying him seven lakhs of rupees 
a year; not to interfere with the possessions of the Nawab of the Carnatic ; 
and to accept a reduced payment for the Northern Circars. 
ment between the English and the Nizam mutually to ist each other 
with troops was altered into an agreement to furnish the Nizam on requisi- 
tion with two battalions of sepoys with guns, on condition of the Nizam 
defraying their expenses, it being understood that the force was not to be 
employed against any person in alliance with the English. On the break- 
ing out of the first war with Tippoo Sultan, Lord Cornwallis made eyery 
effort to secure the co-operation of the Nizam, by promising him full parti- 
cipation in the advantages which might result from the war. A treaty of 
offensive and defensive alliance was concluded with him on 4th July 1790. 
By this treaty, to which the Peishwa was made a party, it was stipulated 
that the Nizam and the Peishwa should invade Tippoo’s territories, and 
should furnish a contingent of 10,000 horse to be paid for by the British 
Goyernment, that an equal division should be made of the territories con- 
quered, that certain polygars and zemindars who had formerly been depen- 
dant on the Nizam and Peishwa should be placed on their former footin 2, 
and that if, after the conclusion of peace, Tippoo should attack any of the 
- contracting parties, the others should join and punish him, On the termi- 
nation of the war, territories yielding an annual revenue of 13,16,000 Pago- 
das were made over to the Nizam as his share of the conquests. 2 
At about the end of the last century the Nizam was involved in a wav 
with the Maharatas, but the English did not assist him. The war which 
broke out in 1795 terminated in the conyention of Kurdla, by which the 
lizam was compelled to cede to the Mahrattas territories yielding a reve- 
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his Minister Azim-ool-Omrah as a hostage for the fulfilment of theseterms. 
‘Three-fourths of the territory ceded by the Nizam was afterward recoyer- 
ed during the dissensions which followed the death of Madho Rao Peishyws 
The resentment created in the mind of the Nizam by the refusal 
British Government to aid him in his extremities, or to permit the subsidi 
ary force to accompany him in the war, led him to entertain in his seryice 
a body of troops commanded by French officers, and to dismiss the British 
subsidiary force. But matters were made up by Minister Azim-ool-Omrah, 
who was fayorable to British influence, as the threatening attitude of Tip- 
poo made a closer connection with Hyderabad desirable for the Enghsh 
Government. Our Government entered into a treaty on 1st September 
1798, by which the subsidiary force was made permanent and raised to six 
battalions costing rupees 24,17,100 a year ; the Nizam’s French corps was 
to be disbanded; the British Government was to arbitrate between the Ni- 
vam and the Peishwa, or, in the’ event of the Peishwa not consenting to 
that arrangement, to protect the Nizam from any unjust and unreasonable 
demands of the Mahrattas. On the outbreak of the second war with Tip- 
poo in 1799, the subsidiary force and the Nizam’s army co-operated swith, 
the British troops, and after the fall of Seringapatam. the Nizam received 
by the partition treaty of Mysore districts yielding 6,07,332 pagodas. To 
this were subsequently added two-thirds of the territories which were offer- 
ed to, but rejected by, the Peishwa. ‘The jealousy with which the Ma- 
vattas viewed the operations against Tippoo, and the threatening attitude 
which they assumed, led the British Government to strengthen their con- 
nection with the Nizam, and a new treaty was concluded with him, on 12a 
October 1800, by which two battalions of infantry and one regiment or 
cavalry were added to the subsidiary force, and for the payment of the force 
the Nizam ceded all the territories he had acquired by the Mysore treaties 
of 1792 and 1799, yielding about 17,58,000 pagodas, subject to some ex- 
changes to secure a well-defined boundary. At the close of the Mahratia 
war the Nizam received by the partition treaty of Hyderabad, dated 28th 
April 1804, the cession of the Deccan territories conquered from Sindia and 
Nagpore. The Nizam’s army proved of much service in the Pindaree and 
Mahratta wars in 1817, and after the overthrow of the Pais yras ie sex 
yieos were recognized by the treaty of 12th December Pe mee ch 
Nizam received a considerable accession of territory, was re mie i oe 
arrears of tribute which he owed to the Peishwa, and pa i: tu ure de- 
mands of it, and some exchanges of territory were effected to ans 1 


defined frontier. oh 
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We now turn to the history of the Hyderabad contingent. The con- 
fingent force owes its origin to the 12th Article of the treaty of 1800. by 
which the Nizam agreed in time of war to furnish 60,000 infantry and 
9,000 cavalry to co-operate with the British army. Although the treaty 
gave the right only to an occasional use of the Nizam’s troops, the practice 
was to require a certain portion to be maintained ready for service at al! 
times whether in peace or war. Part of the Nizam’s army was command- 
ed by European officers. It had been in various ways reformed at the re- 
quest of successive Residents, and particularly by Mr. Henry Russell in 
1814 and 1816, and it was made subject to the Articles of War. Still the 
contingent was essentially a part of the Nizam’s army. No efforts were 
made to pay off the debt on account of the contingent either by Suraj-ool- 
Moolk or by his successors in office, Amjad-ool-Moolk and Shams-ool-Omrak 
who were appointed in 1848 and 1849 with the approval of the British Go- 
yernment. In 1848 a demand was made for the payment of the debt by 
31st December 1850. No steps were taken for payment and in 1851 a ter- 
ritorial cession was demanded to liquidate the debt, which now amounted 
to upwards of rupees 78,009,000. A payment of rupees 40,00,000 was at 
once made, and the appropriation of the revenues of certain districts ab 
promised to meet the remainder. The demand of territorial cession weld 
therefore withdrawn. But no real improvement followed. The Resideng 
was again obliged to make advances for the payment: of the contingent, and 
in 1853 the debt had again risen to upwards of rupees 45,00 000, Somé 
new arrangement was absolutely necessary. Therefore in 1853 is ney treat y 
was concluded with the Nizam, by which the British Government Pree 
to maintain an auxiliary force of not less than 5,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalr 7 
and four field batteries of artillery ; and, to provide for its payment mt foe 
certain pensions and the interest on the debt, the Nizam ceded in trust dis- 
tricts yielding a gross revenue of fifty lakhs of rupees, it being agreed that, 
accounts should be annually rendered to the Nizam, and that any surplus 
revenue which might accrue should be paid to him. By this treat Hite 
Nizam, while retaining the full use of the subsidiary force and continee t, 

was released from the obligation of furnishing a large force in time of ao: 
and the contingent ceased to be part of the Nizam’s army and became in 
auxiliary force kept up by the British Government for the Nizam’s use 
The provisions of the Treaty of 1853, which required the submission f 
annual accounts of the Assigned Districts to the Nizam, were pradacite, 
of much inconvenience and embarrassing discussions. Dificulties had Also 
arisen regarding the levy of the 5 per cent. duty on goods under the ( * 
mercial treaty of 1802. To remove those difficulties and at the same iin 
to reward the Nizam for his services in 1857, a new treaty was concluded 
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in December 1860, by which the debt of fifty lakhs due by the Nizam was 
cancelled ; the territory of Shorapore which had been confiscated for the 
rebellion of the Rajah was ceded to the Nizam; and the districts of Dhara- 
seo and the Raichore Doab were restored to him. On the other hand the 
Nizam ceded certain districts on the left bank of the Godavery, traffic on 
which river was to be free from all duties ; and agreed that the remaining 
Assigned Districts in Berar, together with other districts making up a gross 
revenue of rupees 32,00,000, should be held in trust by the British Goyern- 
ment for the purposes specified in the treaty of 1853 ; but that no demand 
for accounts of the receipts or expenditure of the Assigned Districts should 
be made. It was the object of the British Government fo obtain the sove- 
reignty of the Assigned Districts, so as to administer them through any 
agency it pleased ; but to this the Nizam could not be preyailed on to con- 
sent. ° ; 

Such is the history of British relations with Haderabad and of the Be- 
rar question. It will be seen that in every important crisis in the history 
of British career in Southern India the Nizam rendered material assistance 
to our Government. It is too well known what signal services he rendered 
to it during the Sepoy Revolt. The Hyderabad contingent has no basis on 
treaty right. It was created by sufferance and our Government took ad- 
vantage of it. The Nizam does not deny his liability to maintain it, but 
his affairs are now in good order, and his Government claims the restora- 
tion of the Berars on condition that the contingent force shall be maintain- 
ed intact. Nothing could be more reasonable than this, and yet our Go- 
vernment resists his claim. Hyderabad was certainly indebted to our Go- 
yernment, but our Government has been still more indebted to it, and jus- 
tice and gratitude alike demand that the Berars should be restored to the 


Nizam. 


Lonpon Marn, 15th July 1876. - 


Sir Salar Jung.—The East India Association having just presented au 
memorial to Sir Salar Jung, congratulating him on his yisit to this eoun- 
try, Sir Salar has sent the following re ly :—“'Po Sir Lawrence Ese Pre- 
sident of the Hast India Association.—Sir,—I have had the honor to x ecelvo 
an address from the Council of the East India Association, of ae you 
are President, and I have now to request that you will be so gc as to 
convey to your colleagues my best thanks for baa good a se my 
arrival in England. With regard to the expression 0 we a ae 
result of my visit to England will be to strengthen the fmendly te hing 
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which has so long existed between the British authorities and His Highness 
the Nizam, I have pleasure in assuring you that while I fear you cxagge. 
vate the importance of my humble visit to this country, yet the recollec- 
tion which I shall carry away with me of the kindness and hospitality shown 
to me, and the friendships I have made here, cannot fail to strengthen my 
efforts to fulfil my duties as the Minister of a faithful ally of G reat Britain, 
You haye been pleased to attribute very much to my personal endeayours 
the existing state of cordiality between the British and the Nizam’s Go- 
vernments, but I can only claim to have performed to the best of my abili- 
ty the part which strict honesty and common sense would haye dictated 
whether in regard to the course pursued by the Nizam’s Goyernment d u- 
ving the Indian Mutiny, or on any subsequent occasion. If sincerity and 
faithfulness of purpose exist, they should be found as much a matter of 
certainty in time of need as at other times. I hope that many, -whether 
from the dominions of His Highness the Nizam or from other nate States 
may be led to visit this country, as I feel confident that a closer aia 
and intercourse between the gentlemen of England and India cannot fail 
to be productive of lasting benefit to either country. In conclusions I 
would venture to observe that whatever success has attended my past ade 
ministration is, T feel, due to the leading of Providence, and not to any 
far-sighted discrimination on my part. Again thanking the East Indian 
ee yourself for your kind expressions and good wishes, I am, 
) (signed) Salar Jung. 


Trmus or Iypra 21st July 1876. 
SIR SALAR JUNG IN ENGLAND. 


At the meeting of the Court of Common Council, June 29, M 
a 29, Mr. Deput 
oe moved, pursuant to notice, that the honorary freedom pike 
ty of London, enclosed in a gold box of the yalue of 100 guineas, be 
presented to Sir Salar Jung, the Prime Minister of the Nizam oof Hyder- 
abad, in recognition of the valuable services he had rendered to this Bae 


in his offici ity i ; 
nae ana in the Indian Empire. The resolution was agreed 
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PrIonEER, 22nd Julyof all 

WHAT THEY SAy IN LonDon. this 
the 

Lonpon, 30th Jurirto 


: The advent of Sir Salar J ung has not increased the happiness of ae 
Indian House officials. Both in the Council and amongst the secretaries 
there is great difference of opimion as to how he and his claims respecting 
the Berars should be treated. The Marquis of Salisbury is willing to give 
him a fair hearing, and seems pretty well conyinced that his ease is a just 
one. But nearly all the subordinates who haye been in India are of a con- 
trary opinion, and great pressure is brought to bear upon His Lordship 
not to go against the Earl of Northbrook’s decision on the matter. Poor 
Sir Salar is quite dumbfoundered. He thought that in coming to England 
as the guest of the Duke of Sutherland, he was certain to get, at any rate, 
an impartial investigation of his claims. But, to his dismay, he finds that 
His Grace is perhaps the peer more disliked than any other by the party 
now in office on account of his haying spoken and voted against the India 
Titles Bill. In the meantime signs are not wanting that so soon as Parlia- 
ment rises, and the dead season sets in, the English press will take up the 
cudgels for Sir Salar and his claims. I hear that more than one of the 
monthly magazines haye articles preparing on the same subject. 


Tim Frrmexp or Ixpra, 22nd July 1876. 


THE BERARS AND THE PIONEBR. 

After waiting several years for that statement of “the Government 
case for the retention of the Berars,” an indefinite promise of which was 
made in the Bombay Gazette some months ago, we are at last favored in the 
columns of the Pioneer with the official view of the matter, which, whether 
expressly adopted by Lord Northbrook himself or not, was acted upon by 
him and his predecessors. ‘The statement fills nearly eight columns of the 
paper, and as the writer himself tells us that he regards it as ‘a tolerably 
complete survey of the questions,” we are entitled to conclude that the case 
is rested here. It will not escape the attentive reader that, instead of giv- 
ing any reply to the inquiry—* Why do you not restore the Berars to ther 
owner ?” which is the only question in which we are’ really interested, the 
defence is simply a long glorification of our moderation and generosity to- 
wards the Nizam from our earliest relations with him, and of the very 
doubtful character of his conduct towards ourselves in those early days, 

aoe ee ED ORB 
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whiclponse thereto. ‘“ We have shewn,” says the writer that “ the Ni- 
the N haye been treated by the British Goyernment with forbearance when 
rvatey have been faithless and overcome ; with generosity when they have as 
tiar allies—even when their actual services in the field have not been of 
touch yalue—theoretically contributed to our victories. That the Nizamg 
haye gained more by our support in fact than we by theirs, is a conclusion 
which any attentive reoder may easily pick out of the facts we have related,” 
Now suppose we admit every word of this, and accept the writer’s state- 
ment of our generosity towards the Nizam, and sometimes of our forbear- 
ance, throughout the long period of nearly 80 years 17-40-1820, in which 
partly by intrigues with, or call it judicious management, if you please, of 
the native princes; and partly by the valor of our armies we acquired the 
Indian Empire—let us admit every word of it, we say, to be true, and that 
the man’s portrait of the lion is so true to nature, that thouch the lion were 
himself the artist the picture would be precisely the same. Let it be ad- 
mitted, we say, that if the Nizam’s historian had been employed upon the 
story instead of our own, that there would have been no substantial differ. 
ence between the two pictures, and that the Nizam would not have had one 
word to say in explanation, or defence, of the jealousy and the terror, with 
which in common with the other native princes of the country, he regarded 
the progress of the white-faced adventurers to universal empire. Let it be 
conceded that he was all faithlessness and treachery throughout, and guid- 
ed by nothing whatever but his own selfish interests, and let it be conced- 
ed that we were all uprightness, integrity, and generosity throughout; that 
our conquests were all forced upon us, that we were all uns¢lfishness in 
the administration of the provinces we had acquired ; that in fact the 30 
years’ chapter of our history from 1756 to 1784 was such as to raise no 
Dlush in us at the memory, and that it was the inherent deprayity of the 
people for instance that coverted Bengal into jungle, and that for the na- 
tive Princes of India to attribute vapacity to us, or bad faith, or the prose- 
eution of cruel and unprincipled wars for the consolidation and extension 
of our power would be false. Ina word, let it be admitted that we were 
not foreio'n invaders of India, animated by a thirst of Empire and gold, but 
a body of unselfish benefactors who had interfered in the quarrels and ones 
we found waging in the country, from unselfish consideration for the Ni- 
zam and the Nawobs, and the Mahratta; that if we expelled the French 
and subverted native rule and set up our own over three-fourths of the 
mopire, we did it all unselfishly, and can challenge the verdict of the world 
upon it, and that while the Nizam was behaving very badly to ug, there is 
no dark page of violence, bad faith, or rapacity to be recorded against our. 
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selyes during the period. The Nizam’s jealousy and terror of us, aof all 
eret desire to see our rule subverted, were all unnatural, and merely this 
outcome of his depravity. Let us, we say, admit it all; what reply the 
earth is it to an impeachment of the honesty of certain things we are doi.to 
in these present days to the Nizam? Does the Pioneer really mean to defend: 
the retention of the Berars on the ground thatthe Nizains were so ungrate- 
ful to us, and such doubtful allies three, four, and five generations ago, 
when we were struggling for empire, that the Nizams of to-day have no 
right to complain of any liberties we may take with their possessions 2 
Bad as the Nizam’s conduct may at times have been during the period in 
which as invaders of the country we were driving out the French and sub- 
verting native rule in favor of our own—does the Pioneer really believe that 
it was one whit worse than the general tenor of our own conduct at the time ? 
To be true to history, it would be necessary to go along way further, and 
to affirm that the rapacity, bad faith, and violent character of our own 
conduct during a great part of the period, were a scandal to the civilized: 
world. One would really imagine from the self-complacency with which 
Englishmen dilate upon the bad faith of the native courts towards us du- 
ring the process of their extinction, that we were a race of angels sent 
down from the skies on a mission of merey to them, and that it was nothing 
but their own shocking depravity that led them to attribute to ourselves 
any share in the passions of human nature. If we say that we are tired of 
these stock references of our Foreign Office to the doubtful friendship of 
the Native Princes, and to the uninterested generosity of our Clives and 
Hastings towards them, there is no affectation in our saying so. It has 
been the stock device as long as we can remember, to excuse or palliate 
our wrong doing by insisting upon the undue generosity with which we 
treated the grandfathers and grandmothers of our present vietuns. 

But we have not done with this device yet. It was impossible for the 
Pioneer altogether to conceal the fact, that the period of our modern rela- 
tions with the Nizam dates from less than three generations back. Tho 
period was opened by the Nizam’s alliance with us in 1800 and in the nee 
with the Peshwa and the Pindarees in 1817-1818, m the success of whieh 
operations “the Nizam’s army proved ot much service. The age: No 
tices the fact, but that is all, while the truth is that our modern rel ay 
with the Nizam date from that period. Now there is not a pretence t i 
he did not show himself a faithful and most efficient ally Leagan ied t 6 
period. He contributed largely to our success, and as a matter of act we 

i ‘eos in the treaty of 1822, which forms the starting 
recognised these services in the at a ee a ete Habe bee 
point of our modern relations with him, No pretence 1s may ; 


_ given by the Pioneer of our relations with the Nizam, after the ver 





_ the subject in 
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whichwavered in alliance since. For the long period of more than tio gene. 
the Nns of years—nearly 80 years—he has been our faithful ally, under 
vateng temptation to desert us, under the provocation of our oppressive 
tiad unjust conduct towards him, and the occurrence of the mutin y. Ttas 
4idle no doubt to magnify what we really owe to Sir Salar June for the fide- 
lity of the Nizam’s court to our cause during the mutiny; but is it not on 
the other hand, infinitely little not to recognise its full extent. As a fact 
it is very difficult to over-estimate the services rendered us by the Nizam 
in 1857-58. So inflamed and exasperated was the whole Deccan and 
Southern Mahratta country at the time, and so shaken the Bombay Army, 
that had the Nizam gone against us, it is morally certain that the whole of 
India south of the Vindhyas down to Cape Comorin, would haye become 
one yast sea of rebellion. It was the fidelity of the Nizam that preserved. 
Southern India to us. We could give the proof of this if necessary at 
length; but that it would be tedious. Is it not most astonishing then in 
these circumstances, with these Princes our constant ally for three genera- 
tions of years, and under great temptation and provocation, that we should 
have to listen to an apology for our present wrong doing, that makes no 
answer to the enquiry—Why do you withhold the Berars from a Prince 
who has such claims upon us, but treats us to cight columns of matter, 
mainly devoted to the proof that we were very magnanimous to the Nizams 
of old, and that they were anything but the same to us. Should we listen 
patiently to an apology of this order, preferred anywhere else in the world 2 
And yet it is the stock apology, and has been for years for any profitable 
wrong-doing that we are set upon. Would it not be the easiest possible 
thing to draw such a picture of our own conduct at this early period, as 
would go far to justify any amount of bad conduct on tho part of these 
princes towards ourselves ? 


THE BERARS. 
(FROM THE s1TBSMAN.) 


have probably read with surprise the account 


L 'y strong 
We are now therefore going 


Many of our readers 


things said about those relations ourselves, 


to show conclusively on which side the truth lies, and what the Pioneer's 
history is really worth. Every word we have said upon the subject—and 
we have said some very strong ones—has been true: and what the Pioneer 


has said in reply, has been just as false. Let the reader be good enough 


im the first place, to note carefully the following extract from its second 


article, which eee to he a reply to what the World has written upon 
ondon : 
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“We need not weary the reader with an exposure in detail of all 
the falsehoods and misleading collocations of eyents through which this 
narrative advances ; misconstructions far too numerous to have heen the 
accidental result of honestly perverted sympathies, It ywill be enough to. 
throw alittle fresh light on one quotation which the writer evidently brings 
forward as his ace of trumps. After the succession of Sekunder Jah, the 

on SNE UER : ey , 
Nizam’s dominions fell into terrible desorders, and this is the World’s 
account of the reason why :— 

In yain the Nizam protested, in vain quoted article 15 of the treaty, 
binding the Company not to interfere with the Nizam’s children, subjects, 
servants or concerns. Hor nearly fifty years we ruled Hyderabad by minis- 
ters appointed by ourselves and maintained in power by our bayonets. 
The British Resident, Sir C. Metcalfe, writing of the utter breakdown ot 
the Nizam under the troubles in which we had involved him, said: ‘T can 
hardly imagine a situation more entitled to pity, or more caleulated to 
(disarm eriticism, than that of a prince so held in subjection by his servyang, 
under the support of an irresistible foreign power.’ ie 

We do not know from what despatch.—the general significance of 
which-most assuredly had no resemblance to that which this single sentence 
taken alone might seem to convey,—this passage is copied. But we may 
easily show how treacherously the World has acted in pretending to cal 
Sir Charles Metcalfe as a witt in favor of its own distorted assertions, 
In Kaye’s essay on Sir Charles Metcalte—see his Lives of Indian Offigers— 
we find the following passage, which sufficiently shows what the Resident 
really thought about Hyderabad: — ; Peete: 

ene Se The more T see of the Nizam’s country,’ wrote Metealfe after some 
six months’ experience, “the more Lam convinced that without our inter- 
position it must have gone to utter ruin, and that the measures that have 
been adopted were indispensably necessary for its continued existence as an 
inhabited territory. As it is, the deterioration has been excessive, and the 
ait astra lomn cri ecaee alia soil in the world has been nearly depopu- 
richest and most easily cultivated soil im the wo E d P 
eens i 5 si ‘Government After the conclusion 
lated chiefly by the oppressions of Government .. . . s\tter tl | 

es iemmep tit teed : ra, and I think only one, will be necessary, 
of the settlement one measure More, anc uink only ene, 

4 | iv » interference ought to be limited. We must pre- 
and to that [ conceive our mterterence ong , vide thea 
serve a check on the native officers of the overnaea eee ae 1 at td 
d t violate the settlement, otherwise they certainly Wut sone ie 

heer saad not have any peculiar official designation, founded ba their 
officers » ha y pe Be: ; patie 
duties lest it should be considered as a partial falneonon a a ‘nded 

So on through along despatch we neatly ngs Hf ; ha ot 

@ disinterested English effort to purify and reform the mini hoe ae 
Page eit ; ic misgovernment to a condition of ba 
a native state reduced by domestic misgoverl VS RUE Lees hi COU Stee 
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rupicy and rebellion. We need not go over the rest of the World ’s essay ; 
if faith in its bona fides can survive a perusal of these two extracts from Sir 
C. Matealfe’s writings, we should be wasting trouble in doing so. For 
most readers, we fancy, we have said enough. We need only add that 
there is scarcely a sentence which any one familiar with Hyderabad 
diplomacy can read without detecting false suggestion or suppression 
of truth. 

Now if the writer of the article from which we make this extract, real- 
ly knows the history of our relations with Hyderabad or if he is only affect- 
ing a knowledge that he does not possess, which we suspect is the case, it 
is diffiéult to express ourselves too strongly upon such writing. Ile tells 
us in this extract, that Sir Charles Metcalfe’s views concerning our relations 
with the Nizam, were the very opposite of those which the |orld affirms 
them to have been; and that journal is accused of “ treacherously pretend- 
ing to call Sir Charles Metcalfe as a witness in its favor of its own distort- 
ed assertions” of our conduct towards that Prince. In the plenitude of 
his self-sufficieney, the writer contemptuously asserts that he does not even 
know from what despatch of Metealfe’s the World has so treacherously 
copied “the single sentence,” on the strength of which the views of that 
great man haye heen so daringly misrepresented by ourselves and others, 
Do we not read in the pages of Kaye—how Metcalfe had but the same 
story to tell of the Nizam, as we have had of every other Native Prince ?— 
“The familiar story of high-minded and disinterested English effort to 
purify and reform the administration of a Native State—reduced by mis- 
government to a condition of bankruptcy and rebellion.” These were Met- 
calfe’s views, if you like, and it would be mere waste of trouble to go over 
the rest of the World’s essay on the subject. “ 

Now the very confident gentleman who writes thus, does not seem ap- 
parently to know, that Kaye edited in 1855 a volume of extract from the 
papers and correspondence of Lord Metcalfe, and that the “ single sentence” 
which the World quotes, occurs in a despatch dated 14th August 1826. 
The most important minute, however, of Metcalfe’s on the subject, is that 
dated 13th May 1829 3 and | that we may fully expose the charlatan who 

has dealt with this subject in the Pioneer, we must inflict a long extract 
from it upon our readers. ‘They must not pass it over on any account, if 
they would understand what the merits of this quarrel really are. 


(Lorp Meroarre, 13th May 1829.) 


“The Minister during whose administration our alliance with the court 
_ of Hyderabad was formed and perfected was the celebrated Azim-ool-Omra, 
_ Aristoo Jah. He, however, was the Minister of the Nizam’s choice ; and 
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whatever power he exercised was granted to him by his master, of his own 
free will. Entire confidence and mutual attachment existed between them 
and it was not during the life of that prince that our influence was bane- 
fully exercised in the selection or support of a Minister, . 

=) From the time, however, of the completion of the subsidiary alliance, 
(1800) it Seems to have been considered as essential that the Minister 
should be in our interests, and that we should support him with our influ. 
ence. 

“The Nizam died before the Minister, to whom our Support was con- 
tinued, and then became efficacious. It does not seem to have been consi- 
dered that the Nizam who succeeded could be allowed any option as to the 
continuance or remoyal of the Minister, Our Resident gave His Highness 
a clear understanding of what was intended, by observing to him, on his 
accession, that with such an ally as the British Government, and such a 
Minister as Avistoo Jah, His Highness’ affairs could not fail to prosper. 

** Avistoo Jah accordingly remained Minister until his death, keeping 
his master, the present Nizam, during the whole time, in thraldom and 
insignificance, totally deyoid of power. 

“‘On the death of that Minister, the Nizam announced his intention of 
taking on himself personally the management of the affairs of his Govern- 
ment. He naturally wished to avoid being again placed under a Minister 
independent of his authority. 

“The arrangement, however, which he contemplated for this purpose 
was objected to by ow Government. We insisted on the nomination of a 
Minister with full powers. We asserted the right of haying a Minister 
attached to our interests, and, consequently, of selecting one of our own 
choice, and, if requisite, of enforcing his nomination. ‘This extremity, how- 
ever, was not necessary. Meer Allum, whom we selected, was appointed 
by the Nizam, and was sole ruler for life of his master’s dominions. ; 

* «The Nizam made some effort to obtain a share of power in his own 
Government; but this was unpalatable to the Minister: and the Resident 
gave decided support to the latter. The Nizam retired from the contest 
in disgust, and has never ou ie a aa - public affairs, but has led 
a life of gloomy retirement and sullen discontent. : oon 

os on advent therefore, established the Minister at Hyderabad asa 
despotic ruler, without the consent of his master. In all British interests, 
he was subservient to the British Resident, and also in all private interests 
which the latter chose to advocate. In the management of the country the 
Minister was absolute, and had the support of the British Government 
against any opposition that he could not subdue with the means at his own 
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disposal. Opposition to him was treated as hostility to us, and disaffection 
to the English alliance ; and as his interests were, by our system, identified 
with our own, and our utmost influence exerted in his support, it was 
scarcely possible that his enemies should not become ours, although the 
same might have been as willing as he to court our friendship, had we not 
made ourselves obnoxious to them by supporting this single individual 
against all competitors for power in the State. ; 

« After the death of Meer Allum, the Nizam again fruitlessly expressed 
an intention of placing himself at the head of affairs. He was pressed to 
nominate a minister, and the following extraordinary arrangement took place. 
Mooneer-ool-Moolk, nominated by the Nizam, was made Prime Minister, 
but it was stipulated that he should exercise no power in the State. All 
the power was given to the Deputy Minister, Chundoo Lall, who was patro- 
nised by us. So that from that time, in addition to its sovereign prince, 
excluded from all concern in the management of his affairs in consequence 
of our interference, the State of Hyderabad has had a Prime Minister in 
the same predicament, as another effect of the same cause. The subservi- 
ency of the real Minister to our will, has since been more complete than 
before: the suppleness of his personal character, and the lowness of his 
birth, aiding the natural effect of the dependence of his situation. 

“ The next great step in the advancement of our influence and inter- 
ference in the Nizam’s affairs, was the substitution in lieu of portions of his 
own army, of troops of all arms—cavyalry, artillery, and infantry—raised, 

_ disciplined, and commanded by British officers. 

** Our interference in the Nizam’s army arose from an article of treaty, 
by which he is bound to furnish a certain amount of auxiliary force in the 
eyent of war with other powers. The force furnished in former wars was 
not sufficiently efficient in our estimation. We began by a general super- 
intendence of it, with yiew to improvement; but the result has been that 
above forty lakhs per annum out of the Nizam’s revenues are appropriated 
to the maintenance of a force commanded entirely by British officers under 
the exclusive orders and control of the British Resident. 

“This arrangement could only have been effected through the entire 
subserviency of the Minister, for it must haye been quite revolting to the 
feelings of the Court and of the chiefs of the national army. zs 

“ But it increased the personal power of the Minister, made him more 
than ever independent of the court and people, enabled him more and more 
to triumph oyer his adyersaries, and rendered his extortions of revenue 
irresistible. 

_ The existence of a force paid by a Native State, but commanded by 
our officers, and entirely under our control, is undoubtedly a great political 
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advantage. It is an accession to our military strength at the expense of 
another power, and without cost to us: an accession of military strength 
in a conquered empire, where military strength is everything. Tho advance 
is immense. But I cannot say that I think the arrangement a just one 
towards the Native State. The same circumstances which make it so ad- 
vantageous to us, make it unjust to the State at whose expense it is upheld. 

_ _“The subservieney of the Minister at Hyderabad has rendered this 
kind of force in the Nizam’s territories a sort of plaything forthe Resident, 
and an extensive source of patronage at the Nizam’s expense. ‘The temp- 
tation is difficult to resist, and it is more to be regretted than wondered at, 
that the expense is increasing. It appears, from returns prepared m the 
Seeretary’s office, that the military and civil allowances paid by the Ni- 
zam’s Government to British officers amonnted according to the earliest 
report received from Hyderabad, under date Ist January, 1824, to 11,11,098 
Hyderabad rupees the number of officers being 101; on the 28th January, 
1825, to 9,16,260 rupees for 83 officers ; on the Ist March, 1826, to 9,99,420 
rupees for 101 officers ; on the 31st December, 1526, to 11,34,428 rupees 
for 116 persons; on the dist December, 1827, to 12,48,696, rupees for 119 
persons ; and on the Ist December, 1828, to 13,49,880 rupees for 123 per- 
sons. ‘The necessity for this increase in the last two years is hy no means 
obvious. The intermediate decrease in 1824 and 1825 was no doubt owing 
principally, if not wholly, to the absence of officers during the Burman war, 
who must, however, haye returned by the end of 1826. 

«he subsequent history of the Nizam’s country and of our further 
interference therein, turns entirely on the character of the minister, 
Chundoo hall. His reign, for so it may be termed—his sovereign and his 
principal in office being mere pensioners—commenced in 1809, and conti- 
nued absolute, aud without any interference on our part m his manage- 
ment, until 1820. ae : 

‘* At that period, 80 bad had been his misrule, and so deteriorated had 
the state of the country become under his absolute government, that the 
Resident, Mr. Russell, although far from disposed to find fault with 
Chundoo Lall, was compelled to urge the Governor-General m Council to - 
grant him authority to introduce a reform, ‘The authority was granted, 

«The causes which led to the admitted necessity for our interference 
in the Minister’s management of the country are easily explained, and are 
such as would infullibly recur if the same absolute power without check 

re again left in the same hands, f ; 
are Oe ee Lall’s main object, from the establishment of his power, 
was to retain it. ‘The imstrument most serviceable in his view for this 
purpose was money. He had money for any one whom he thought capable 
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of aiding him. Besides his subserviency to the British Resident in all 
public measures, there was money in the shape of pension, salary or dona- 
tion, for any one whom the Resident recommended. Any gentleman sup- 
posed to have influence, directly or indirectly, with the British Government, 
could command a share of the revenues of the Nizam’s country. This was 
the origin of his lavish waste of public money on Sir William Rumbold and 
Mr. W. Palmer, and their connexions. Any native who was supposed to 
haye influence with English gentlemen, was also a fit object for bounty. 

“*Chundoo Lall’s views were not, however, confined to Enelish influ- 

ence. Whoever could aid him at Hyderabad, whoever could injure him, 
all found access to the Treaty. To make friends or to buy off enemies, 
was managed by the same process. All were in pay. And many who 
might have been active disturbers of his administration, seeing little or no 
hope of effecting his removal, were kept quiet by a share of the publie 
money. Superadded to these sources of excessive expenditure, was the 
indiscriminate distribution of immense sums to mobs of beggars for the 
sake of popularity. 

« The revenues were insufficient to meet such excesses; and the ex- 
penses of a year of war, added to the increasing cost of the force commanded 
by British officers, augmented the embarrassment. Extortion and borrow- 
ing were had recourse to unsparingly and to the utmost practicable extent. 
The former was augmented by the effects of the latter. 
oppression went hand in hand; desolation followed. 

“Tt is remarkable that our interference was then for the first time 
exercised with a benevolent view to the protection and happiness of the 
Nizam’s subjects. Eery former act of interference, howeyer subversive of 
the independence of the Hyderabad State, was dictated solely by a regard 
for our own interests, without any care or thought for the welfare of the 
people whom we had delivered up to a ruler of our own selection. 

“There is no other reason whatever for our interference than the total 
faithlessness of the Minister’s char 
unbounded extortion. 


“T neverthless am satisfied that our intervention does prevent the 
universal and unlimited extortion that would otherwise prevail, and there- 
fore I should extremely regret the discontinuance of our check during the 
rule of the present Minister ; for whose acts, as his power was established 
and maintained by us, we are undoutedly responsible,” 


Extortion and 


acter, and his incorrigible propensity to 
* * x 


(Lorp Murcanre, 14th August 1826.) 


“Tn the accounts, such as they ave, itis impossible to avoid noticing 
the excessive proportion of the expenditure which passes through the hands © 
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of the Minister, his son, relatives, and dependants. th this Mahomedan 
State the holders of the public purse are almost entirely Hindoos, The 
Mahomedan nobles, possessing any considerable share of advantage, donot 
exceed three or four, including the nominal chief Minister. : 
“This state of things is not unnatural, under the circumstances which 
haye produced the entire ugaipanes of the pana of sant by the 
i uty. 
se rat Re in noticing the Nizam’s conduct regarding aloan from 
the privy purse for the service of the | State, remarks that it indicates a 
separate view of his own interests, as distinct from those of his Government. 
“ His view could scarcely be otherwise, considering that he has so a 
heen excluded from any share in his Government, that every ee ie 
ie has made to assert his sovereign rights has been crushed, either by our 
direct interposition, or by the successtul menace of it on the part of the 
usurping Minister, and that the Prince is merely State prisoner in his 
a ae ERD condition of thraldom he might now, perhaps, emancipate 
canis iti » part; but it has been too long establish- 
himself, without opposition on our part ; Q ; ong est : 
sional ff. His mind, although not natural, perhaps, incapa 
me ana the duties si his station, must have been affected by long 
ak ann arth seclusion. Nevertheless, the is more sinned against than 
re ails nd I can hardly imagine a situation more entitled to pity, or more 
oiteulebed to disarm censure, than that of a prince so held in subjection by 
Bissrindh supported by an irresistible eg eo PRES Se 5 
And yet we have poienepioten aad ae ee Sake vo eae 
look ur relations Wr 7am a y the 
Metcalfe do anenn de disinterested English effort to purity ae - 
rat otal ve mis-government. We sometimes yonder who can be the 
it : of these disoraceful productions in this Allahabad paper. — bint 
aroma d the journal says upon any subject. These, artic = on 
ee Lita 9 al Metealfe’s view of our relations with him, have ie ee 
ie atl ee public mind with an utterly false belief upon t 7 ne A 3 
Tale Eee oniel 08S its mouth, and says “what evil haye we ¢on 
WwW J . ; 





Trates or Inpra 24th July 1876. 


difficulty ; 

the three * burning” questions of the day are—the aes s : BAe 

ane Bonn a an TN exalunion ae a the great burdens 

; r yule. To the seem, ’ i “leat 

of ed _ Brest Pale to prophesy. “They illustrate, when clearly 
upon 
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seen into, the injustice of our rule in three great respects ; and either thi 
injustice or our rule will at last come to an end. What is this Exchar 7” 
difficulty at bottom, but the outcome of the redical injustice of the Fnntetal 
relations we haye set up between the two countries, in compelling nae de 
pendency to pay a yast annual debt that it does not owe, unber ne rate 
‘ of the Home Charges? What is this Berar question, but a great Must r 
tion of the injustice of our relations with the Native Princes? And seta 
the exclusion of the people from all positions of influence, but the injdeae 
of our rule towards the millions of our own subjects. ‘No honest ae 
would face another people to pay its debts, as we are forcing India ‘to, ‘ 
ours, with the result of this silver difficulty, No honest nation one 4 
towards an ally, as we are acting towards the Nizam in the matter of se 
Berars ; and no honest nation would rule another as we are ruline this, u ; ie 
the principle of excluding its own children from all positions a fealthi a 
and emolument therein There is injustice in our financial treatment of Tn. 
dia, radical Injustice in our treatment of its Princes, and the same sapteticd 
in our treatment of its people. And, flatter ourselves as we may ies un- 
just thing cannot live in this universe. Sentence of condemnation has 
gone forth against it from of old, from the very birth of thines, and ve 
shall either have to. let the unjust thing go, or see it torn from us, b a ae 
sure as gravitition in their working. If our rule of India is to tga ue 
shall have to learn to be just towards it, just in our financial dealings - ith 
it, Just im our treatment of its Princes, just in our treatment cated re 
And what man at bottom really desires anything else 2 Where i eae “4 
who consciously means to be nnjust? Our injustice ye that 
Le pectic ata ga Ae ima ih Shoe makes it impossible for us to 
im the position of those against whom we thus ffe 
That we should be taking many milli nonay. away eae eee 
year unjustly, is hardly Peoitibile aes is aa =e ae Bris with 
Re paiiee and ee towards either the Princes or inaeaphe 
the ty. Certainly we do not mean it; indeed we cannot think th: 
it is reallp so. If th P ; i Paneh spiny iat 
Rete Ee Mire a aa iaites poly. oie: our imagination would be 
disturbance in their enforcement, How oe oe See ae 
es Home Charges were unjust, if their contin Me ae bal 
on; or if our retenti ; aes 
a oe ice de nee Bee meant a doubtful war with the 
DE Rn tiek tee pie trom positions of influence, meant, 
or too convinced ot the general aApeettacen ee Eat lie ia 
1 : } > rule to resi r inj 
ie: We ae a poulate it to ourselves and to perpetuate it eee alive 
man whose eyes are open, steadily to look at it, and to 


— 
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yemember that he too is an Englishman.—Caleutta Statesman, July 19. 





, Part Marn Gazerrn, 24th July 1876. 


Sir Salar Jung entertained at dinner on Friday eyening the Italian 
Ambassador, the Persian Minister, the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Duke of Manchester, the Duke of Wellington, Lord Donoughmore, Lord 
Bradford, Lord Aberdeen, Lord Cardwell, Count Batthyany, Lord Redes- 
dale, Lord Houghton, Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, M. P., Hon. Dudley Ryder, 
Sir Barnes Peacock, Mr. Ward Hunt, M. P., Mr. Stephen Cave, M. P.,. 
Mr. Childers, M. P., Mr. Adam, M. P., and others, at his Residence in 
Piccadilly, On Saturday evening Sir Salar Jung was entertained by Lord 
Northbrook at dinner. ‘The other guests were Lord Chichester, Lord and 
Lady Alington, Lord and Lady Napier of Magdala, Mr. and Mrs, Gladstone, 
Sir “Albert and Lady Sassoon, Nizam Yar Jung, Colonel Napier Sturt, 
Captain Clerk, Lord Baring, and Lady Emma Baring. Later in the 
evening his lordship received a selecb company. 





Trams or Lypta, 25th July, 1876. 
(THE BERARS.) 

We seized the Berars at the cost of the most painful scenes at Hyder- 
abad between the Resident and the Nizam, in which the latter was insolent- 
ly told that he was dust beneath Lord Dalhousie’s feet, and that he would 
crush him if provoked to do so. So disgraceful was the affair, that the 
apologists of this nobleman have sought to diseredit the story of these 
scenes, but they are well enough known. We seized the Berars for a debt 
that was not really owing, and after a course of conduct towards the Ni- 
yams that has left an indelible stain on our history. Tt was all violence 


We wanted the Berars, and determined to have them. And 


{ af ecuniary claim has di red, and in face 
when all pretence of any pecumlary claim has disappeared, u 
of i : ! d of 1857 and of 


: creat services of the Nizam in the dangerous perio 
hoe having come to the ight and knowledge of the world —we Rien 
to restore them, because they are a pleasant pasture for English o se! 
And we think such government will last. In some hour of valet en a ; 
we shall find ourselves damed, and that we can not even so much as fight. 
For to be unjust is to have the universe against us, 


throughout. 


and at last God and 
f i eligi i fishness, and tyran- 

one’s-own self for enemies. The religious hypocrisy; Se ass) Se 

ieccl our rule culminated from 1853 to 1857, when it went up 12 a blaze 
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in the Mutiny. It has happily been growing in sincerity and unselfishness 
ever since, but to a section of the English press it is very distasteful, and 
they are ‘“‘ bastard Englishmen” who like ourselves believe in a future, that 
will put the past toshame. But we shall win; of that we are very sure, 
in spite of Pioneer morality.--Calcutta Statesman. : 





Lonpon Times, 25th July 1876. 
SIR SALAR JUNG AT OXFORD. 


A Convoeation was held yesterday, in the Sheldonian Theatre, for the 
te of admitting Sir Salar Jung G. C. S. 1., to the Degree of Doctor 
of Civil Law bonoris causa. The name of Sir Salar Jung was on the list of 
those to whom this honour had been voted on the 21t of last month" at the 
Encwnia. But he had been prevented by an accident lately sustained from 
being admitted to the Degree in person. On the present occasion, thanks 
to the notice of the Vice-Chancellor, there was a large muster of ladies ; 
the galleries appropriated to them presented the usual faces and something 
of the usual brightness of the Encenia. The Masters and Doctors gather- 
ed in fair numbers ; and two or three undergraduates were to be espied on 
close inspection. The usual formalities which mark Commemoration were 
gone through at this “Holyday Encenia.” Such Doctors as could be 
mustered made their entrance with the Vice-Chancellor and Proctors ; tHe 


organ pealed forth, with a feeble and uncertain sound’ it must be confessed, + 


as though objecting to the unusual disturbance of its repose, still it did 
emit sounds which ultimately shaped themselves into the National Anthem ; 
and, after the proceedings had been opened by the Vice-Chancellor Sir 
Salar Jung, who had been wheeled on a couch to the entrance of the thea- 
tre, advanced slowly, with the help of crutches, surrounded by several of 
his own suite, across the floor to the presence of the Vice-Chancellor. 
Here he was presented for his Degree by Dr. Holland, who made a Latin 
speech, dwelling upon the public service of Sir Salar J ung, and especial] 
his signal merits during the Indian Mutiny, in preserving the rant 
of the southern Proyinces of the Peninsula, The Vice-Chancellor then 
conferred the Degree, and declared the proceedings at an end. Sir Salar 
_ dung was this assisted into the semi-circle, from which he took an ap Da- 
rently interested survey of the theatre, after which he, as well as the cies 
Doctors, retired from the theatre as they had entered accompanied by the 
loud and repeated applause of those who were present. v 
ae Jung me " take ee tont at the Vice-Chancellor’s, 
of @ was e ri 
Deuce ann ce ee a vapid drive round the town, and return to 
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Part Matt Gaznrrn 26th July 1876. 


Sir Salar J ung, attended by Mr. Fitzgerald, of the India Office, and a 
numerous suite, will leave Victoria Station to-morrow, by special train, for 
Goodwood. 


Tur Lonpon Trams 26th July 1876. 
SIR SALAR JUNG AT THE GUILDHALL. 


Yesterday, at a special meeting of the Court of Common Council, held 
at Guildhall, the Lord Mayor presiding, the honorary freedom of the City, 
in a gold box of exquisite workmanship, was presented to his Excellency 
Sir Salar Jung, G. C.S. I., Prime Minister of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 
The ceremony was conducted in the Council Chamber and excited much 
interest. The Lord Mayor wore his State robes on the occasion, as did 
also the Sheriffs; and the Common Councilmen appeared in their mazarine 
gowns. The ceremony was graced by the presence of the Lady Mayoress, 
Miss Cotton, and other ladies. Shortly after 1 o'clock Sir Salar Jung, 
accompanied by the members of his suite, entered the Council Chamber, 
escorted by the moyer and seconder of the Address conferring the freedom, 
and took the place of honour assigned him on the dais as the guest of the 
day, the members of the Court rising in a body to receive his Excelleney 
as he walked up the floor to the place of honour, 

Mr. Monckton, the Town Clerk, at the request of the Lord Mayor, 
haying read the resolution conferring the freedom. : 

he Chamberlain of London (Mr. Benjamin Scott), who wore his offi- 
cial costume, said, turning to Sir Salar Jung:—It has not happened here- 
tofore that the Minister of a native Indian Ruler has received the honorary 
freedom of this ancient City, and its bestowal upon your Excellency, while 
it is intended as a personal compliment to yourself, is also the expression 
of a desire on the part of this Corporation for a closer intimacy pe 
this country and the independent native Prices of the Bast ee aa! ev 
Majesty’s valued allies. Among those native Sovereigns, none Ren een, 
more faithful to the British Government than his His ea Nee thee ea 
of Hyderabad, and his father, the late Nizam. Emphatically es t i the 
case on the occurrence of the deplorable Mutiny of the at $ n ip my, 
when, faithful amid many faithless, his Highness te sais ee on eae 
Excellency, his enlightened arte | aah ord cae . sen omnes 

rictness reaty engagements contrac 1 t 
of Mieretantre tine City who then ruled our Indian possessions, but your 
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conduct inspired the British Resident with such convictions of your ascen- 
dency and fidelity that he was encouraged to despatch the H yderabad con- 
tingent to aid the hard-pressed British forces, thus contributin g materially 
in the suppression of a revolt which, had it succeeded, might have arrested 
the progress of civilization and good government in the East. In acknow- 
ledgment of these valued services, which the Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- 
gal has described as “ simply priceless,” the Indian Government conferred 
upon your Excellency the order of the Grand Cross of the Star of India. 
We cannot but be reminded on this occasion of the recent auspicious visit 
paid to India by his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, and to the mag~ 
nificent and very gratifying reception which he everywhere met with at the 
hands of the rulers and people of that country. Both at Bombay and at 
Caleutta your Excellency, as representative of the Nizam, by every possi- 
ble expression in your power, evinced your desire to do honour to the Heir 
Apparent of the British Crown. But your energy and talents have not 
been exclusively deyoted to this country’s interests. The subjects of the 
Nizam, whose important dominions, as large territorially as France, extend 
from the Bombay Presidency on the one side to the Madras Presidency on 
the other, have been materially benefitted and elevated by your enlghtened 
administration and that of your co-Regent the Ameer-i-Kabeer. Roads 
have been constructed and railways introduced ; irrigation works haye been 
renewed or created, and water supplies to the chief cities provided on a 
scale which would create astonishment in Europe, and might well serve as 
an example for the supply of this great metropolis. Schools have also been 
founded and education fostered; justice, in fact as well as in name, has 
been secured to the people, while, more important, perhaps, than all else, 
the fiscal administration has been so reformed that the natives haye been 
rescued from the terrible oppression which invariably attends the raising 
of reyenue by a system of farming the taxes. As the ever-faithful friend 
to the British Government, as the enlichtened administrator of a great 
eountry in alliance with our gracious Sovereign, and in the hope and belief’ 
that international courtesies and reciprocal recognition of worthy actions 
will draw closer the bonds of amicable relationship between our country- 
men and the Native Rulers of India, this Corporation the first in the 
Empire offers to your Excellency the highest compliment it can bestow ; 
and I now beg your acceptance accordingly of the right hand of fellowship, 
‘and present to you the illuminated copy of the resolution of this Court. 
A casket suited to its reception is in course of preparation by direction of 
this honourable Court. The period, however, of your Excellency’s visit is 
_ too brief to enable its completion in a manner worthy of your acceptance ; 
it will, therefore, he forwarded to your Excellency on your return to India. 
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Tlis Lordship in the chair, his brethren the Aldermen, and every member 
of this Court concur with me in the expression of a heartfelt desire that. 
you may speedily and entirely recover from your recent aecident, that you 
may safely reach your own country, and be long spared to beneftt your 
fellow-countrymen by your wise administration. (Loud cheers. ) 
Sir Salar Jung, in reply, spoke as follows,—My Lord Mayor, 
Mr. Chamberlain, and Gentlemen,—In accepting at your hands the honorary 
freedom of the City of London, 1 am deeply conscious of the very high 
distinction which you have conferred upon me, and I beg to offer you my 
most sincere expressions of gratitude. It is a matter of peculiar satisfac- 
tion to me to learn the high value you attach to the loyalty of my master, 
the Nizam, as one of the independent Native Princes of India who are the 
allies of Her Majesty, a closer intimacy with whom the City of London 
expresses a desire to cultivate. While appreciating your special menos 
of the staunch alliance of his Highness the Nizam at a time of trial, 1, who 
chanced from my position at the time to become the instrument for exhibi- 
ting the qualities of a faithtul ally, feel that I am placed under peenliar, 
obligation to this great city for being made the recipient of such a high 
mark of distinction, one which, I think, cannot fail to encourage my 
contemporaries in India, whose efforts, like my own, are directed ie the 
performance of loyal and honourable duty. Tam much gratified ‘8 ayn 
the opportunity of assuring you 1m this place that since the time 7% ae e 
connexion between the British Goyernment and. his Highness re e fe 
avas first established the one desire on the part of the rulers of the oy fe 
and their Ministers has been to maintain the alliance mn, a a way nd i, 
power; and I have full confidence that this alliance, boa me Ga eke 
more than a century, will not only be maintained in the 1 uae a eee 
fore, but that, as you rightly observe, the bonds of aria @ hoes ip 
between the people of England and India will be dat y ‘ eee ne 
(Cheers. ) The facilities of miaccee ie Fis ae ee enh oe 
countries, the ever-increasing interset m a iaied oie De ee sabe: 
here on all sides, must infallibly give rise to fresh @ : 
sympathies, and as ti increase so: mau Oe PURE 
strengthened. T am fully conscious 1 ie Ms Sah scat ee 
thor encagements by. the Princes of India has broug ee Phase 
saeartse to the Mritigh, Empire, ae kes ee a ae oe 6 
; se : ‘ | 
Wales and his wufoling Eee Relea in an eminent drgree 


i as brought ir me 
ve ie and perpetuate the loyalty and attachment of my country: 
o 


j : I thank you for your lind 
itish ‘Throne. (Loud cheers.) ou for your ki 
reeten prin 5 part performed at Bombay by a deputation representing 
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the Nizam, and at Calcutta by myself, in the general endeavour to do 


honour to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. You have been go 
kind as to allude to the success wuich has attended the internal administra- 
tion of the Nizam’s dominions during my tenure of office, and to couple 
with my name that of my respected colleague the Ameer-e- Kabeer; and 
while I am glad to take this opportunity of bearing my testimony to the 
hearty co-operation of my colleagues [ must not omit to say that we have 
received most valuable assistance from some of the young noblemen of 
Hyderabad who are deyoting their energies to the service of the State, and 
who are now Ministers of various departments of the Nizam’s Government. 
Among the most conspicuous I may mention the nephew of my colleague, 
Busheerood Dowlah; my own nephew, Mukerrum-ood-Dowlah ; Shumshee: 
Jung, and Shab Jung. As the means at our disposal increase for improving 


the government and institutions of the country to which you have made 


‘particular allusion, I hope that corresponding advantages will not be found 


wanting. In conclusion, allow me to assure you that I shall ever 
most highly the honour now conferred upon me 
distinction most complimentary 
countrymen, whether rulers, Ministers, or those who may also be ze: 
working for the good of their people in other offices, the 
the public of this great countr 


prize 
» not merely because it is a 
y in iuself, but because it will convey to my 
lously 
assurance that 
'y, no less than its Government, can cordially 


recognize their fidelity as allies and appreciate their labours as statesmen. 
(Loud cheers, renewed again and again.) 


points of view, was brought to a close; and Sip 
by the members of his suite, w: 
Mayor to the Mansion-house 
meet His Highness at a de 
The syhole way from the Guildhall to the Mansion-houso w 
excited but well behaved, crowd, anxious to catch 
Indian ; and the reception accorded to Sir 
tremely gratifying to him. 


toast possessed an especial interest 
Sir Salar Jung, one of Her Majesty’s most lo 
join cordially in drinking to the health of Her 
press of India. 


With thist he ceremony, which was exceedingly interesting from various 


Salar Jung, accompanied 
as escorted from the Guildhall by the Lord 
, Where a select company had been inyited to 
jeuner, which was seryed in the Egyptian-hall. 
as lined by an 
a glimpse of the great, 
Salar Jung must haye been ex- 


he company inyited to the dejeuner numbered about 300. 
The Lord Mayor, in proposing “the health of the Queen,” said the 
on that occasion, as he was entertaining 

yal subjects, and who would 
Majesty the Queen, the Em- 


The toast was received with enthusiasm, 


rest of the Roy) Family,” proposed the toast 


The Lord Mayor, after giving “ Their Hich: susie Banta 
and Princes of Wales and the Brine. Ray Bu ighnesses the Princ 
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of the day “ The héalth of Sir Salar Jung and, in doing so, said they must 
all feel that Sir Salar Jung was one of the most important men of the day— 
important in his own country to a degree beyond. all precedent—a wise 
intelligent, penetrating man, of whom all in his countrymen might be nie 
In the days when all Europe shuddered as to the result of the Indian it 
tiny, when it was important that every person possessing power, that every 
“ister possessing influence, should declare for the British Government, 
a Nl without hesitation, and with all that foresight which has 
at all times distinguished him, declared at once for the British Goxet aa 
and by so doing did much towards bringing about a keene a : 
ficulty. He would return to India with the full knowledge a t pce: 
respect with which all Her Majesty’s Indian subjects were enter ain pe 
the feeling that we looked to him as a man of the future destine 0 tal 2 
a prominent part in the Government of the great rie to opti by one 
re h. His Lordship concluded by referring to the accident by c 
Sa Ey » met with while in Paris, expressing a hope of speedy recovery. 
Saha: having been received with every mark of respect, Sir Salar 
Jung, in reply; said ~My Lord Mayor, my Lords, artioes ane canta 
i trust in the first place, that you will excuse my addressing br pis 
seated as ib would be extremely inconvenient for me in my pee fi 
ie at tl s I have not yet sufficiently recovered from my injuries to up 80. 
ia aa r ean to thank you sufficiently for the honor and kindness 
ne aa Tete me to-day, and for the kind expressions, my Lord eee 
‘hes coe ni ve uttered. 1 take this opportunity of thanking you Ru er 
chee bie ali reference to the fact that my sovereign and pes were 
sel " iy the duties of an ally in 1857 (hear, hear) ; and at aS ne 
able oye + help saying that at all times and on. every occasion nh 
a retiree indness from eyery Englishman, and particularly 


met with the greatest i vy, for which, and especially for the kindness 
since foi asinine City of London, I have to Lae my cea 
T have rR, mer THichness the Prince of Wales was in Tndia he a ae 
sige aa or, and all felt the greatest gratitude to him, an mK 
to both rich and ers why I determined to pay a visit CR pe he 
‘At a gee ar thank you, and while bop eS ee aad 
ow on : you to join me m drnuang a 
be a ee airs aT and Iwill ask you to drink the toast 
ayor, mM) : 


? 1g ly Mayo- 
with three cheers. | ly honored, The Health of the Lady May 

ae i ee ‘Fung; after which the eompany separated 
ress” was 2 


LR Be ee 
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Patz Mary Gazerre 27th July 1876. 


Deputations from the Corporation of Manchester and the Manchestor 
Chamber of Commerce waited yesterday upon Sir Salar Jung at his resideneo 
in Piccadilly, and presented addresses of welcome, expressing their regret 
that Sir Salar was unable to visit Manchester. 
expressed the great interest he felt in Manchester and the cotton industry, 
and his desire to foster it as much as possible in the dominions of the Nizam. 





Tue Bompay Gazerre, 27th July 1876. 
The Bangalore Examiner publishes some gossip from Hyderabad about 
Sir Salar Jung which we give below:—* We hear from Hyderabad that Sir 
Salar Jung is expected to return to India very shortly, having seen all the 
lions, but completely failed to induce Lord Salisbury to reopen the question 
of giving back the Berars. It is also mysteriously hinted that Sir Salar 
Jung will return as poor in purse as disappointed in spirit, the amount of 
money spent by himself and suite during his European tour being something 
fabulous. No one ever expected he would gain much in accepting the 
Prince of Wales’ invitation to see Hngland, from a political point of view, 
but what is of some consequence, is the fact that he has, according to all 
accounts, disappointed his own countrymen and friends to an extent that 
he will probably hear a good deal about when he again sets foot in Hyder- 
abad. At least so we hear. During his absence from India one great 
_ advantage has been gained, inasmuch as the capital of the Deccan has got 
on just as well without Sir Salar as with him, and perhaps a great deal 
better. ‘There have been no rows and no disturbances to frighten the 
world from its propriety. The sun has risen much has usual, and of its 
setting the same may be said. ‘The inhabitants of the city have gone on the 
eyen tenor of their ways unharmed or unvexed by traasons or alarms, and 
in a word the talk about Sir Salar Jung being our only safe guard against 
a rebellion in the Hyderabad State is pure rubbish. For that matter, he 
might extend the period of his sojourn in Europe to as many months and 
years as the cash will last with not the slightest inconvenience to any one 
whatever. 

I do not think the statement recently made by your Hyderabad corres- 
pondent with reference to Mr. Norton, our late Advocate General, is quite 
correct. That Sir Salar Jung asked Mr, Norton to come out to India to 
reform the Courts of Hyderabad I will not attempt to deny, but I have the 
authority of Mr. Norton himself when I contradict what your correspondent 
announces as a fact “that Mr. Norton will be in India in a few months.” 

On Saturday last I was shown a letter which had arrived the previous day 


In reply, Sir Salar Jung 


ocean 


one! 
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from Mr. Norton to a gentleman here, in which the former says that he 
would be delighted to visit India again, if only for a short while, but it 
cannot be, as his medical advisers haye warned him against taking such a 
step and have assured him that a journey to this country must never agai 
be taken if he wishes to retain his eye-sight ; complete blindness would be 
the penalty if he infringed this rule. 3 


Loxpon Tre 27th July 1876. 
Sir Sarar June. 

Yesterday two deputations, one representing the Manchester Corpora- 
tion and the other the Manchester Chamber of Commerce tomether with Sir 
T. Bazley, M.P., Mr. Hugh Birley, M.P., Mr. Jacob Bright, M.P., and Mr, 
J. Pender, M.P., waited on Sir Salar Jung at 140, Piccadilly, and presen- 
ted his Excellency with addresses weleoming him to England, complimen- 
ting him on his services to this country, and regretting that his recent acci- 
dent would prevent his visiting Manchester. Sir Salar Jung was accom- 
panied by the Nawab Nizam Yar Jung Bahadoor, Mir Reyazhut Ali, Syed 
Hoossem, Captain Clerk, and Mr. Oliphant, private secretary to his Excell- 
ency Sir Salar, in reply, said he was glad to think that one of the results of 
his visit to this country might be to cement the ties which steadily bind the 
dominions of the Nizam to those of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, : 
Empress of India. 


Part Mari Gazerie, 28th July 1876. 
(OCCASIONAL NOTES.) 

* Anelo-Indian” asks, in a letter to the Times, in what sense Sir Salar 
Jung, the Minister of an independent Native Prince in allianee with the 
Queen, can be styled a loyal subject of her Majesty. Tf a at 
will refer to the yolume of Aitchison’s treaties referring to Hyderabad, Pe 
will find that the succession to the throne of that State is sectined to é © 
Nizam and his heirs, lineal and adopted, s0 long aS he remains loyal l i 
his engagements’ with the Government of India. These bite gr S t sai 
him to maintain a force ready at any time to take the field a aon 1 
army, to make no treaties and_haye nothing Whaveree ° ain ae fe 
foreign Power, and to admit no Europeans into his service wi ek sot 
sent of the British Hore By ihe aa poe Sone 

iti Nizam secures to himse ‘ g 7 ‘ 
a as he likes, and to count upon the help of ae ies cote 
ment to maintain his sovereign authority within his own domi ; 5 
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therefore, the Nizam is an “ally” of the British Government, his indopen- 
dence is of a yery limited character. 
er than that of the minor Sovereigns of the German Empire; for he is 
allowed to have no voice whatever in political affairs, and he is bound to 
place all the resources of his State at the service of the British Viceroy 
whenever the latter chooses to go to war. In trath, no Nizam has been 
independent since Lord Wellesley took the Sovereign of Hyderabad out of 
the clutches of the French and Mahrattas, and mide him the subsidized 
friend and ally of the Hast India Company. Politically the Nizam is a mere 
feudatory of the British Empire in India; and Sir Salar Jung, when he 
went down to Windsor Castle to present a nuzzur to the Queen “in token 
of allegiance,” formally recognized the claim to supremacy asserted in the 
recent proclamation of her Majesty as the Empress of India. 





, Tres oF Inpia, 28th July 1876. 
PRESENTATION OF THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY TO SIR SALAR JUNG. 


The ceremony of presenting His Excellency Sir Salar Jung with the 
Freedom of the City of London came off at the Guildhall yesterday. In 
receiving the Freedom, His Excellency assured those present that it was 

~ the earnest desire of His Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, as also of His 
Highness’ Ministers, to maintain and strengthen the alliance which he was 
happy to say at present existed between the Hyderabad Government and 
that of England, 


od) 


‘ Exenisuman, 28th July 1876 


ot The writer of Babylonian Bubbles in the Civil and Military Gazette 
says:—It is rumoured that Sir Salar Jung has received a hint, from a 
quarter entitled to speak with Governmental authority, that, although Eng- 
land would like to show him, personally, every hospitality, he must not 
construe such courtesies into any admission that the Nizam is entitled to 
the restoration of the Berars. On that point, Government will prove ada- 
mant, although Lord Salisbury is said to favor the surrender of those splen- 


did proyinces, in return for a round sum of money.” 


“a 


His position in India is relatively low. ° 


k 
+ 4 
3 
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Tum Frienp or Inpra, 29th July 1876. 
THE FACTS OF THE BERARS QUESTION. 


We haye already at considerable length set before our readers the 
leading facts of the Berars question, and have, we hope, made the flimsy 
and ill-informed character of the arguments commonly used against resto- 
ration, sufficiently apparent. It is necessary to return to the sudject, nob” 
simply to repeat our former arguments—though the importance of the 
question might justify a good deal of iteration—but to put the ease in the 
form of a simple, unyarnished tale of facts for the sake of supplying gaps 
in the narrative which may hinder some of our readers from travelling 
unhesitatingly to the same conclusion with ourselyes. We fully believe 
that the ereat unwillingness of many Englishmen in India to admit the 
validity of the Nizam’s claim, or the expediency of yielding to it, arises 
from nothing but defective knowledge of the history of those events which 
Jed to the assignment of the Berars, and, seeing what travesties of history 
are put forward as authoritative statements of “the facts of the Berars 
question,” we feel it our duty to go a little more into details than we have 
pest ey as the year 1766, a treaty was entered into between the 
Bast India Company and the Nizam's Government, by which, in hers ine 
a free gift of the five Circars of Ellore, Siecacole, Rajahmundry, } we ee 
nacur and Murtizanagur, the British engaged to have a body 0 bee 
troops ready to settle the affairs of His Highness Goyernment . every ing 
that is right and proper whenever required. The oo - Leaps: 
by reason of the Nizam haying allied himself with his neighbour, Hyder Ah, 
agai ‘he British ; wa 
ae again “pecame hound to supply & subsidiary © a 
battalions of sepoys and six, pieces of artillery, whenever the Nizam cae 3 
them, and the situation of their affairs allowed their sina e ua se = 
Deccan The engagement was again renewed in 1789. = - y 

‘co was to be furnished “‘ whenever His Tlighness shall apply i 1b, on 
oe es that it was not to bo employed against the allies of the Company 
a in sti the Mahvattas. It is of the utmost importance to understand 
we ap tie functions of this subsidiary force, and the terms on which ie 
ee ‘der that we may fully comprehend the injustice of the claim 
kept up, mm order t™ ‘» the expenses of the other force called the 
that was afterwards made ee ‘baie into existence till 1814. The 
Hyderabad Contingent, which did - Conse established, in/1766: Ite xed) 
subsidiary force was ae ed daar after the Nizam’s return to our 
establishment may be dated goons : ly undertook to furnish the troops o7 
alliance, Ab first the Company on'y re 


put two years after, a new treaty was formed by which 
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condition that they were able to spare them. In 1789, they undertook to 
furnish them whenever the Nizam should require them, under the restric. 
tion mentioned above. ‘he force was increased and made permanent in 
1798 by a new treaty. The number of sepoys was now to be 6,000; feet 
were to bein the Nizam’s pay from the moment of their crossing the fron- 
tier; the British now undertook to arbitrate beteen the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas ; and the duties of the subsidiary force were clearly set fort] 
follows :—“ The said subsidiary force will be at all times ready to execute 
services of importance, such as the protection of the person of His Highness, 
his heirs and successors from race to race, and overawing and chastising 
all rebels or exciters of disturbance in the dominions of this State, but it 
is not to be employed on trifling occasions, nor, like Sebundy, to be sta- 
tioned in the country to collect the revenues thereof.’ We must observe 
the one limitation of the duties of the force mentioned in the last clause of 
ths foregoing,—it was not to be used for services which belonged to Sebun- 
dy Corps, that is, for the purpose of coercing refractory subjects into pay- 
ing thei revenue. In all other respects it was bound to maintain internal 
tranquility in the Nizam’s dominions, and the reason for 
its functions imposed by the treaty of 1798, was that some of the turbulent 
yemindars owned a mixed allegiance to the Mahrattas as well as to the 
Nizam, and the Mahrattas were at that time allies of the British. But in 
1800 a fresh treaty was entered into by which this one limitation was 
withdrawn. This was a most important concession to the Nizam, and was 
looked upon as such by the then Governor-General, Lord Wellesley, who 
refused it in 1798 “ because it was of too much importance to be granted 
gratuitously to His Highness, and because I wished to reserve 
‘favour for an occasion when I might be able to derive from it a proper 
return of adyantage to the Company.” He therefore demanded and re- 
ceived in return the complete cession of the Bellary and Cuddapah dis- 
tricts, valued at sixty-three lakhs annually, and agreed to take u pon the 
Government a general guarantee in perpetuity, of the tranquility of the 
Nizam’s territories. He insisted that the cession should be made in the 
most unequivocal terms. ‘Whatever view,” he wrote to the Resident, 
may be taken of this subject by the Court of Hyderabad, it is my deter- 
mination not to grant the Nizam the complete protection and snppori 
which ‘he solicits on any conditions less advantageous to the Company than 
those contprehended in the new treaty. It is absolutely necessary to con- 
vince Azim-ool-Oomra and His Highness that I will not wantonly sacrifice 
the equivalent “ue to the Company in return for the new and important 
ee the general guarantee.” He went on to say that whatever 
Ses eé yalue ‘ the districts to be ceded, it was nothing more than 


a ee 


1 as 


the limitation to 


SO great a 
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eee 
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afforded by the general guarantee of the Nizam’s dominions.” here was, 

thus it will be seen a complete cession of territory on the one hand, and a 
complete guarantee on the other. It is necessary to observe carefully how | 
complete this generally guarantee was, because it was by shrmelessly dis- \ 
regarding it that the British Government afterwards held the Nizam re- 
sponsible for the payment of another force, the Contingent, for which there { 
would be no raison d’etre had the euarantee been fulfilled. By the treaty } 
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the Company might justly claim “in return for the effectual protection 
! 
\ 


of 1800, in return for the wide and wealthy districts ceded, the British 
Goyernment guaranteed the Nizam’s satety from foreign enemies. nee 
British Government,” says the second article, will never permit any 
power or State whatever to commit with impunity any act. of unprovoked 
hostility or aggression against the rights or territories of His Highness the 
Nizam, but will at all times maintain and defend the same, in the manner 
as the rights and territories of the Honourable Company are now main- 
tained and defended.” We have already seen how completely internal 
trauquility was guaranteed, the only restriction imposed on the i be 
the subsidiary force in 1798 being removed in 1800. _ We may furt er 
prove this statement by quoting part of the 17th article of the treaty. 
“Tt is therefore hereby agreed that if in future the Shorapore or Gudiwall 
yemindars or any other subjects or dependants of This Highness ae igs 
ment should withhold the payment of the Cirear’s just jeans on 
or excite rebellion or disturbance, the subsidiary force, or su! wee ae 
thereof as may be requisite, after the reality of the peor ha ny 
ascertained shall be ready in concert with His-H g ee haw epee | 
reduce all such offenders to obedience.” ‘The ioe ree ne & a 
teod against all external and internal danger, ib ene > siete 
purpose the Contingent was afterwards raised and haa Ate since 
expense to the Nizam, to defray which expense i eae subsighae 
now hold, his fairest provinces. It may be mis eke eingests 
force was found insufficient, and that therefore the have been necessary 
ossity. It is not denied that an additional force maf oor ee oe 
eee of war, though it cannot have been so in time pee of abe 
in time of war, the British Government was Be by — eh 6 Nien: 
to furnish such additional force Vithowt ae atiplateseter es 
Tn the event of war, the pte aren Ee at force which he— 
was to do all he could to bring into bs And ‘with a view to the 
may be able to supply from his eae des the said war, the Honour- 
effectual prosecution and speedy bese their part in this ease, to 
able Company in the same eee e ie the largest foree which they 
employ in active operations against the enem) S 


SS] 
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may be able to furnish over and above the said subsidiary force.” Tn the 
same manner, in the event of internal disturbances, if they were in any 
case beyond the reach of the subsidiary force, the British Goyern- 
ment undertook to “direct such proportion of the troops of the 
Company as may be most. conveniently stationed for the purpose 
to assist in quelling the said disturbances within His Highness’ dominions.” 
And all this was undertaken in return for the perpetual cession of certain 
valuable districts which have ever since remained in undisputed possession 


the Government of Hyderabad. The iniquity of the exactions made on the 
Nizam is thus apparent, for, whateyer reason there may haye been for main- 
taining the contingent from 1814, when its existence commenced, till 1817, 
there was no excuse for keeping it up after the close of the war in the lat- 
ter year. Tow it was kept up m spite of the Nizam, by forcibly excluding 
him from all share in the Government of his own state, how we did sa 
by appointing and upholding our creature Chudoo Loll as Minister to the 
almost utter ruin of the state, we showed at length in our last issne. From 


iid etl ae eli Teg 





of the British. Does not the reader begin to wonder how it was that in : what has already been said, it is clear that it was maintained for the per- 
1853 the Marquis of Dalhousie was able to demand a fresh cession of terri- formance of duties which we were bound to perform by means of the sub- 
tory to defray the expenses of a force other than the subsidiary force kept sidiary force. ‘: 
in the Nizam’s territory for the purpose of maintaining internal tranquillity? Tt is necessary to add further that by keeping up the contingent at 
We were bound without any such force, to maintain internal tranquillity the Nizam’s expense to perform the duties of the subsidiary force, which 
and ward off foreign danger, and we had come under this obligation on we were bound by treaty to keep up, and had been fully paid for by the 
terms which the Marquis of Wellesley himself fixed, and considered “ adyan- cession of territory, we were able to reduce the numbers of the subsidiary 
tageous.” And ofall this the Marquis of Dalhousie was fully aware. In force by more than a fourth under the stipulated number, and thus effected 
the 45th paragraph of his minute of 30th March 1853 he says; Neither a dishonest saving of eight lakhs yearly for thirty years, according to the 
do I overlook the fact that, if the contingent were abolished, our obliga- estimate of Major Moore. Yet we charged upon the Nizam the full cost 
tions to protect His Highness’ person, and to repress important resistance of the contingent which enabled us to effect this saying. We have besides 
I ‘to his authority, would remain in force, while our means of fulfilling the ~ already pointed out in our last week’s issue, that the Abkarre revenues of 


{ligation would diminish.” He seems to have held, honestly but mistaken- 
 withar* “An an emergency the British Government had to furnish any 
Sa over antabove the subsidiary force, their expenses might be charg- 

ed upon the Nizam, although it seems—to be plain enough from the treaty 
of 1800 that the Briti#k—Covernment was bound to supply such forces at 


Secunderabad and Jaulnah, amounting toa lakh of rupees annually, ney 
forming part of the excise revenue of Hyderabad, had been pee ce 

for forty-one years by the British Government, Tt these sums = een, 
honestly set off against our claims—admiting these to Brie been ae 
the Nizam, the balance would have been largely in favor of the latter. 


Anan Sp 


Bite a i i Been es mala ost hi ralw roVinces as 
* its own cost. But no one knew better that the Government had no right : Yet we compelled him to assign fo us Ta ne vast- 
to require the Nizam te maintain any such foree as the contingent in time security for a debt which he did not owe, and while y 
of peace, In the minute already quoted from he says, “I haye found my ly indebted to him. ‘ ; e 

i already Z says, i 1y- ly INdepve . row href words. The assignment im 1853 of 
self forced to the conclusion that the Government of India has no right q We must close with a few bn ief words. The assig 


the Berars was forced from the Nizam in this unjust manner ee 
of invasion. Even then the cession was not m perpetuity, a ni anes 
were to be “held in trust” for the payment of this a: ebt : ee uh 
Sir Salar Jung comes forward with the offer of another gon) : 
ati a ie territory for his master. ‘The character of that guarantee an 
sewed of accepting it we must leave for future pe fel Ri 
it is satisfactory to know that the English papers me * eee Zs 
the Nizam’s claim, and that there is reason to ey ee iit 
State is inclined to listen favorably. The ee hee mei ce 
of being dangerous to our power, will go further tha : 


we can do to establish it on a firmer basis. 


whatever, cither by the spirit or by the letter of the Treaty of 180( ), to re- 
quire the Nizam to maintain the contingent in its present form.” Again, 
“T for my part, can uever consent, as an honest man, to instruct the Resi- 
dent to reply that-the contingent has been maintained by the Nizam, from 
the end of thé war in 1817 until now, because the 12th article of the treaty 
y Hliges His Highness so to maintain it.” Yet in the following May 
he. wrste to the Nizam: “The debt already incurred consists chiefly cf 
- “advances made for the payment of the contingent force. The efficient 
‘maintenance of the Force is a duty imposed on the Goyernment of Hyderabad 
by the stipulations of existing treaties.” ‘There was no other ‘treaty to 
which he could possibly have referred but that of 1800, which he himself 
admitted in a minute unknown to the Nizam imposed no such obligation on 
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Enexish Marr 31th July 1876, 


Sir Salar Jung is better, and is going about a good deal. He is getting 

so acclimatized to our ways that he gave, one day this week, a whitebait 
dinner at Greenwich to a large party of English friends. Ie is about to be 
the guest of the Duke of Sutherland at Trentham. He dined the other day 
syith the Marquis of Salisbury, but it is understood that he has failed in 
procuring the object of his visit, to which a majority of the members of 
the Indian Council are said to be even more opposed than the Secretary 
of State himself, The respectable press has been pretty generally silent 
on the subject of the young Nizam’s claims to the Berars. There has been 
however, an article in a second or third-rate magazine supporting them, 
from the pen of one of the returned “specials” who accompanied the 
Prince on his Indian tour. 


Ammen rUM 31st July 1876. 

A telegraphic message from home says that Sir Salar June in a speech 

at the Guildhall assured those present that it was the earnest desire of the 
Nizam as well as those of his Highness’ ministers to maintain and strengthen 
the alliance, which he was happy to say at present existed, between the 
Hyderabad Goyernment and England.—alliance—forsooth, and with the 
Hyderabad Government too. : 


DEPARTURE OF SIR SALAR JUNG. 


His Excellency Sir Salar Juug and suite left London to-d 


ie aon ay enroute 
to Brindisi. ay enrout 


Times or Inpra, 1st August 1876. 

Sir Salar Jung.—We have been. surprised to see in sey 

temporaries, references to Sir Salar Jung and his att 

Por instance, a correspondent writing in the J) 
praises some of the princes in that State for their scholarshi ; 

: } 2 , though they 
have little or no knowledge of English. He states that in tls Pen hen 
are only like Sir Salar Jung, whose attainments in English extend only to 
a few phrases, as “ How d’ye do?” “I am ver hi ; 


'y well, thank you,” and simi- 
lar commonplaces, If this be so, Sir Salar June must toe necenily ries 


| several of our con- 
anments in English. 
iglishman from Jeypore 





rm 


weren 
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gotten his English; for we know that his knowledge of the language was 
far more extensive in 1870, when we had a well sustained conversation with 
him, in English, in which His Excellency seemed to have not the slightest 
difficulty in speaking the language. On his last visit to Calcutta also, we 
know that he had not forgotten how to use our tongue, for he spoke it 
readily to all who addressed him, and spoke it in a way that showed he was 
familiar with its use. We cannot understand that these references should 
have been made to him, especially by way of illustration, for assuredly they 
are inapplicable. 


Proven Ist August 1876. — 


There is said to be discord in the India Office. The Secretary of 
State and a certain portion of the Council are quite in fayor of givmg Sir 
Salar Jung a fair hearing on the matter of the claims the Nizam puts forth 
for the restoration of the Berars; but a larger portion of the Council wish 
to shut up His Excellency’s mouth, and send him back at once to Hyderabad, 
telling him that the petition of his master cannot even be listened to. Sir 
Salar himself is said to be quite impassive. He has some very powerful 
friends in Eneland, both amongst Anglo-Indians and others; amongst them 
the Dukes of Sutherland, Argyll, and Westminister are not the most 
unimportant. The Marquis of Salisbury is reported to look favourably 
upon the claim haying at least a hearing before either the Privy Council 
or some other impartial body. Nothing will be done this session, for it is 
too far advanced towards the end. Sir Salar goes back to India in October, 
but it it fully expected he will return here next spring, and, not unlikely, 
that the young Nizam may come with him. _As yet the London press has 
been silent on the subject of the Nizam’s claims, but 1t 1s said that one or 
two magazine articles are in type, and will shortly appear, on Meee the 
whole subject will be fully discussed. One of these will be a as on 
Wednesday next, in Charles Dickens’ All the Year Round, and: ean her iD 
Macmillan’s Magazine for August. Mr, Henty, special ka _ © 
the Standard, with the Prince of Wales in India, has pins! ui the uae 
number of Tinsley’s Magazine written a very able and ox auste oe on 
the subject, in which he quite adopts Sir Salar Jung BD he ant i ine 
that if only for the honour ot England the Berars ong H : : Was : 7 
the Nizam. In the meantime no foreigner, not of ites O00, as Se 
few who can claim te aes hacia eee a 

, oo time his lameness prevented goms ts tone 
Bat Page a little from his accident, he has been twice to 
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Windsor on a visit to Her Majesty, and on Tuesday last he visited Wool- 
wich, and was taken to see through every part and portion of the dockyard 
by the chief officers connected with the establishment. On this occasion 
he was escorted to and from Woolwich by the Duke of Sutherland, Lord 
Alfred Paget, and a dozen other noblemen and gentlemen of rank. He 
has also had dinners and entertainments given him by the Prince of Wales, 
the Duke of Sutherland, the Marquis of Salisbury, and most of the leading 
people now in London. Sir Salar leaves town to-night. 
sojourn will be Trentham, the Duke’s seat near Stoke-on-Trent, where he 
remains until Monday, the 10th. He then goes to Crewe, where he will 
visit the works of the North-West Railway, and thence direct to the other 
- great seat of the Duke, Dunrobin Castle, in Caithnesshire, returning by 
the Caledonian Canal, Glasgow, and Edinburgh to London on the 18th 
or 19th of this month. His present intention is to leave for India via 
Germany and Italy in the first week of August. Last mght he entertained 
at the house he has hired, 140, Piccadilly, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, the Marquis of Salisbury, and about 400 of the nobility and gentry. 

There is said to be discord in the India Office. The Secretary of State 
and a certain portion of the Council are, says the London Correspondent, 
of the Allahabad paper, in favor of giving Sir Salar Jung a fair hearing on 
the matter of the claims the Nizam puts forth for the restoration of the 
Berars; but a larger portion of the Council wish to shut up His Excel- 
leney’s mouth, and send -him back at once to Hyderabad, telling him that 
the petition of his master cannot even be listened to. The Marquis of Sa- 
lisbury is reported to look favorably upon the claim having at least a hear- 
ing before either the Privy Council or some other impartial dody. Nothing 
however is to be done this. 

We learn from England that Sir Salar Jung has been entertained right 
royally in England, though his trip has been sadly marred by the accident 
that befel him while descending the marble staircase of the Grand Hotel in 
Paris. The French surgeons who attended him, appear to have made an 
incorrect diagnosis of the case, and pronounced it to be oblique dislocation 
of the hip jomt. On arrival in London, however, Sir James, Paget and 





Mr. Prescott Hewitt were sent for, and after careful examination found — 


that the head of the thigh bone had receiyed an “ impacted” fracture, that: 
is, the. lower end of the bone (the femur) forced into its upper end where 
it is secured in a socket (the acetabulum) on the pelvis. It is feared that 
Sir Salar Jung will be a cripple for life, 


His first place of 
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Eyerisnman, 4th August 1876. 


A word or two, in conclusion, as to some other accessories of the spec- 

tacle. ‘The Prince and Princess received a very hearty welcome both on 
entering and leaving the Park, and their demeanour was, as usual, courte- 
ous and genial. But my own feelings, on seeing them, did not run quite so 
far as those of the ecstatic Jeames. ‘Glorious in the acclamations of 
Oriental millions, the Prince is now amongst us once more, It is the God- 
given answer to the prayer of the whole nation. ‘To us who have watched 
his dangerous travel; who have shuddered at his prowess, while we have 
admired, and haye waited in fear to see what new peril he would court 
with his light heart and the courage which have faced death in a thousand 
shapes with a cordial smile, he has come to bring to us once more the light 
and the brightness of his noble and gladsome presence.” Aimong other 
notabilities in the Royal enclosure, I saw Sir Salar Jung and suite. The 
former looked thin and careworn. Perhaps, this might be attributable to 
his recent illness ; perhaps, the rumour that he has received a rebuff from 
Lord Salisbury is not mere invention. Anyhow, the astute Duke 
wore ‘ta lean and hungry look,” and did not gain much fayor with t ‘i 
masses, ‘Che Hyderabad party came to the ground in carriages, Pa foo - 
ishly determined to get back to Piceadily on foot, in spite of the. mites 
sions of their European attendants. Of course, there was some crus ing, 
good-tempered enough, but not very flattering. 
e ne view of our Indian fellow-subjects as 
that which obtains in auoe lane. Here ae oe fae pane an 

. a during his progress rough whe kt . 
ler ae his life in his hands, a mark for thousands of bullets a8 
res - ‘ o them without a shield against the knife of the 
daggers i i 4 pe cine Sir Salar Jung was not areeted with much ap- 
agsassin. No Savi ser le knew, he might have been carrying thousands 
Ba ee ic ae ts person ! The British nation are not want- 
ef ee et ‘ eats “le not appreciate human torpedoes. 
ing in hospitality, but they PI 


and considerable chaff, 
Perhaps, the people took the sar 


Enouisman 4th August 1876. 


; res ae 
The visit to England of Sir Salar Jung, the Stee Rae eS 
abad, whose diplomatic ene hae ie it ai rae san anne 
‘pation from all who have come © one 
eet te a been undertaken for the attainment of but one object, 


cherished scheme which he has indulged in for years, undaunted by oppo- 
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sition, and undeterred by refusal. His journey has been undertaken in 
the hope of an immediate readjustment of a question of great political im- 
portance in the relations of the British Government and that of the Nizam 
—the restoration to the latter of the Berar districts, assigned to the British 
Goyernment, by the treaties of 1853 and 1860, for the maintenance of the 
contingent, and in lieu of the payment of certain debts incurred by the Ni- 
zam towards the E. I Company. This question has been again and again 
reyived by Sir Salar Jung during the past ten years; has been the subject 
of protracted correspondence between him and the British authorities ; and 
has now been once more re-opened by the minister with a fresh importu- 
nity, which, he trusts, will be materially aided by his own personal repre- 
sentations at head-quarters. That his case should have found partisans 
among our own countrymen, especially among that section—by no means 
a small one—who are only too ready to ignore all political considerations 
where the interests of Native Princes are concerned—cannot excite surprise. 
Sir Salar Jung’s argument, considered superficially only, is, no doubt, plau- 
sible, and, from his point of view, deserves the fullest consideration on its 
own merits. The inaccuracy and violence of language of writers who, like 
the authors of a late article in the World, denounce the action of the Bri- 
tish Government as ‘‘ having been carried out in defiance of all treaties, and 
founded on spoliation and injustice,” are as discreditable as they are disin- 
genuous, and likely to mislead many who are unacquainted with the true 
historical facts of the case. 

The Hyderabad contingent, which, according to Lord Dalhousie, and 
others, was, from first to last, the principal, if not the sole, cause of discord 
between the Nizam and the British Government, has been in existence since 
the beginning of the century. Its history is briefly this. In 1801, soon 
after the treaty of Deogaon, by which the Nizam agreed to furnish the Bri- 

tish Government in time of war with an army of 15,000 men, a force was 
substituted, at the joint suggestion of the minister, Chundoo Lall, and the 
Resident, called the British contingent, enlisted under the guarantee of the 
British Government, commanded by British officers, and maintained on 
the system of British military discipline. Why a force planned and orea- 
nized on so large a scale should have been imposed on the Nizam, and ‘ac- 
cepted by him in the first instance, does not appear, nor does it seem to 
have been justified by the existence of any treaty, or agreement; and Lord 
Dalhousie, in his masterly exposition of the question, states this most em- 
; povely. But, as the contingent was maintained, without reluctance, at 
yderabad for more than 40 years, on terms agreed to by the successive 
rulers of Hyderabad ; as the English Government had never urged its sup- 
_ port, or gained anything by its continuance, and had reluctantly, for years, 
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made the Nizam large advances towards its maintenance, the Nizam was, 
by the obligations of the treaty, clearly called upon, in all equity, to pay 
tho heavy debts, which, in 1849, amounted to more than 50 lakhs, due for 
the maintenance of a force whose strength he had always declined to reduces, 
whose presence in his capital and territory he had never resented, and 
whose expenses he had never repudiated, wnpunctual as were his payments. 
In 1851, Lord Dalhousie, after years of patient negociation, and after hay- 
ing given ample tims and opportunity to the Nizam and his ministers to 
pay off the annually increasing debt, directed the Rosident at Hyderabad 
to demand, in liquidation of the debt which, the Nizam said, he was unable 
to pay, the cession of certain districts, inclnding the Barars, &e., and the 
assignment of part of their revenues for the future payment of the contin- 
gent. The Nizam, impressed with the decisive language of the Governor 
General, at once altered his tone; assorted that it was in his power to pay 
the debt; and personally pledged his word, asa prince, that the see 
should be paid off within a certain time. His minister, cine 
of the present Sir Salar Jung, engaged to discharge the debt at © 
close of the year. On their assurances, Lord Dalhousie, still pee 
to show every consideration and indulgence to the Nizam; peer RS is 
earnest pledge, and withdrew his former demands for a - . - 
to British rule, on the condition of the money being paid = 8 te 0) ~ 
year. ‘These solenm promises, however, were, we ba igre > 
observed, a portion only of the debt was ae oe t clas 

tingent was allowed to fall more deeply and hopelessly into arrears. 


This 
; : ey 
unsatisfactory state of things, both for Haglish honor and in the Nizam’s 
own interests, could now no longer 





bo allowed; and, in 1852, the Governor- 


General directed Colonel Low to conelude a fresh treaty, by which all 


the Nizam’s just debts and obligations to ths E. ented net 
cancelled, the contingent placed on a satisfactory me a Hoenn 
xpenditure met by the assignment of the Berars and other dis uit 
British rule as long as the contingent was retained. The _—, se 
day was naturally unwilling to part with any portion i a yb eins 
- ‘ally objected to the words, “in perpetuity, waten Ae metal Ane 
psa But as Sir George Yule clearly shows, in a despaten | ei 
aah me ‘the ruler of Hyderabad was equally averse to sees 8 Ls “eo 
ea caaing his contingent, which he, probably, knew sce wie Sa ne 
stability of a a ee 2 of territory would 
i e mater: b ‘ihe tei 
te natholan eS ty the British Government as to eee Us 
sebb Two alternatives were, therefore, open to hin He ze ee . 
ened disband, his contingent, or to assign certain 
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support to the British Government. Of the two, he decided on the latter 
arrangement. and the treaty was concluded which assigned the Berarg, 
then misgoyerned, and their resources undeveloped, and now become the 
rich cotton field of the Dekkan, to the management of English officers; 
their reyenues, estimated at 36 lakhs, to meet the expenses of the contin- 
gent, and the annual surplus, if any, to be given to the Nizam, who was 
also to be furnished with accounts of the expenditure and management of 
the provinces. By this scheme, the Nizam profited by at least 6 lakhs, 
Tn 1860, the treaty concluded by Lord Dalhousie was revised and modified, 
though not, as Lord Caning distinctly wrote, abrogated; the confiscated 
State of Shorapur was ceded to the Nizam, as an acknowledgment of his 
services in the time of the mutiny; and, as an atonement for the unavoidable 
delay in the fulfilment of the promise to render accounts annually, the 
English Government restored to the Nizam one-fourth of the Districts 
ceded in 1853, and, by releasing him of his debt of over 30 lakhs, cancelled 
all its obligations, past, present, and to come, to render him any accounts 
infuture. though his right to any surplus revenue, after the expenses of 
the contingent were met, was fully agreed to, and has since then been 
strictly observed, The Nizam’s services in the mutiny, on which so much 
stress has been laid, and which were undoubted, were, therefore, amply 
rewarded by the treaty of 1860—a treaty as advantageous to his govern- 
ment as it was attended with sacrifice to our own. But, not content with 
the benefit he had obtained, Sir Salar Jung, in 1866, again addressed the 
English Government, ina despatch, to the substance of which he still 
holds, demanding once more the restitution of the Berars, and that the 
_ treaties of 1853 and 1860 should be set aside. The grounds of this demand 
where that the treaty of 1854 had been unwillingly forced on the Nizam’s 
Government, ‘ upon the strength of verbal assurances which had never 
been carried out > (for such was Sir Salar Jung’s insinuation) ; that, owing 
to the expensive management of the Berars under Enclish rule, the surplus 
was smaller than he had been led to expect; and, lastly that no surplus 
had eyer been received from the Berar revenues by the Nizam. : These 
imputations on the good faith of the British Government were also adeom:= 
nanied by an extravagant demand, the folly of which Lord Lawrence com-~ 
pletely proved, for money due to his Government from the conquest of 
Gumsur and Kurnul in 1800 and the still more preposterous request for no 
less than half the revenues of Maisur, which, he anticipated, would be an- 
nexed by the British Government! his last demand reveals, in our opi- 
nion, the true character of the ambition by which Sir Salar Jung, with all 
his talents, is actuated; and Lord Lawrence, with characteristic decision 
rebuked him seyerely for presuming to interfere in the dealings of the En. 
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elish Government with that of Maisur, and for dictating with respect to 
the interpretation of a treaty im which the Nizam was not, nor ever had 
been, concerned. So far from there being any truth in the assertion that 
no surplus had heen paid from the revennes of the Berars, a considerable 
surplus had been paid over in 1866; and, since the management of the 
Berars has been under British officers, the Haidarabad State has profited 
by a surplus of altogether nearly 68 lakhs. That the expenses of adininis- 
tration were larger than Sir Salar Jung had expected, was also a a criti- 
cism wholly uncalledfor from the Nizam, as, by the terms of the treaty of 
1360, the amount of money to be spent on the expenses of management 
were to be left entirely to the discretion of the British ‘Government. Six 
Salar Jung also states, as a reason for the Berars being restored to the: 
Nizam, that funds are required for improvements m the Haidarabad State, 
and that the Berars would be as well managed, and on. a less expensive 
seale, under his rule. But, because the present mimister 1s @ man of supe- 
vior ability ; because his willingness to govern the proyince on the Bnglish 
method, and to introduce reforms and improvements of all kinds, is Wn- 
doubted, these are not sufficient arguments for our restoring districts, 
assigned to us by treaty, for excellent reasons, Some year's back—provinees 
which, under judicious administration, have become rich and. fertile, aoe 
tled and prosperous, instead of, as was the case some fifty a ss aineay: d s 
stronchold of freebooters and marauding tribes. Sir Salar Jung is no 
Seren we a for ever: the present Nizam is a young child; and there 
privileged to live for ever ; the | aan hn athe om aig aan 
ig no reason to believe that either he, or any o the o er ot ster’ ion 
vine would be superior to those of former days. Not a single es a = 
the Nizam’s family of Hyderabad, since tts founder, has, ae “ Be ott 
ced a ruler of eyen ordinary capacity ; and, from historica a 2 : cial ae. 
cords, no minister has been found of more than es average =: ye ee 
restoration of the Berars might be justifiable on other grounds ; i oe 

i 1 most inopportune moment for such an act. We 
Pryseny. te). 6 thine a he Ni has been treated with 
hope we have said enough to prove that the eae as been ae 
every indulgence, and that no spoliation or mjustce can Pp 


English Government. 














Frrenp or Invi, 5th August 1876. 


Eprrontan Nores. : < 

i i ite left England for Brindi- 

1st ultimo, Sir Salar Jung and suite I id 

si eee jumped to the conclusion that the Prime Minister of Hy 
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“abad expected to bring home the restored Berars in his pocket, are now 

jubilant because no public action in the matter was taken during his stay 
in London. They knew exactly what Sir Salar had gone to England to do, 
and as their sage predictions have not been visibly fulfilled, they have now 
come to the equally sage couclusion that the visit has been a failure and 
that he returns to India a disappointed man. As we were not in Sir Salar 
Jung’s secrets, and have not that sublime faith in our own guesses that 
some of our contemporaries are happy in, we are not in a position to say 
whether he has accomplished by his journey all he premeditated or not, 
But we think it might have occurred to writers on this subject that what- 
eyer Sir Salar Jung may haye said or done privately in London, he, at least, 
had no thought of going direct to Parliament, at present. The question 
when opened, will be opened pro forma by an application to His Excellency, 
the Viceroy. But it is possible that Sir Salar Jung was sagacious enough 
to know that in these days Viceregal councils are abnormally susceptible 
to sweet influences rained upon them from the stars of a higher sphere, 
and he may haye concluded from his past experience of Viceregal treatment, 
that he had not much to hope from any Government of India, unless the 
powers in England could first be made propitious. It is very observeable 
to the student of this Hyderabad business that the Home authorities have 
all along been move favourably inclined to the Nizam than the Government 
of India. ‘This was especially the case in the time of Lord Wellesley, and 
again in Dalhousie’s time, when the Court of Directors expressed very 
grave doubts as tothe justice of the Nizam’s treatment, and consented 
with great reluctance to the schemes of the Governor General. All this is 
‘now under Salisbury’s consideration, and the fruit of his examination of 
the matter will doubtless be seen in good time. Meantime it is far too soon 
to jump at the conclusion that Sir Salar Jung’s visit to England has failed 
because he has not brought back the Berars in his pocket. 


It has been rumoured that the Government of India has some other 
post in view for Sir Richard Meade then that of Resident at Hyderabad, 
which some expect will be filled, by and by, by Sir Lewis Pell. ‘The latter 

_ officer in the meantime reverts to his substantive appointment at Rajpoo- 
tana thus relieving Mr. A. Lyall, who goes on furlough for six months. 
In present circumstances the post of Resident at Hyderabad is even more 
important than usual. Our dealings with this State will attract the eager 
attention of every Court in India, and will indicate to every native of the 
country the principles on which we are to deal with the feudatories of the 

mpire, 
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A London correspondent of the Pioneer repeats the information whieh 
we haye had from other sources that the Marquis of Salisbury is inclined 
to give the Nizam’s claim to the Berars a fair hearing, here is reason to 
suspect that the late Viceroy refused to give Sir Salar Jung a fair hearing, 
refused to receive his communications on the subject, refused to place Sir 
Salar’s statement of the case fully before the Secretary of State. Itis stat- 
ed that a majority of the Council at the India Office are in like manner dis- 
inclined to give it consideration, but several powerful statesmen and politi- 
cians in England have been led to examine the facts of the case ; and it is 
quite certain that any unprejudiced Englishman with the unvarnished facts 
before him must arrive at a conclusion favorable to the Nizam’s clair. 
The matter will not go to rest. The English conscience once stirred, can- 
not go to sleep agaim over such an injustice. tt is noticeable that very 
few Anglo-Indian journals care to commit themselves on one side or other. 
The terrible muddle that the Pioneer has made may warn off some who 
would fain take that side, and the other side, the side that advocates resto- 
vation, is intensely unpopular among Anglo-Indians. Of this we are per- 
fectly aware but must, so far as we can see it, hold to the right. 





Pionrer, 7th August 1876. 


Tus Brrars. 


In concluding an article on the Berars question, the ee ous es: 
“ Sip Salar Jung also states, as a reason for the Berars | eng us te 
the Nizam, that funds are required for ino i BY yi S os 
State, and that the Berars would be as well managed, anc om oo heels a 
sive scale, under his rule. But, because the present Poe - le pape: 
superior ability; because his willmgness to govern e p Oe 
ri h method, and to introduce reforms and improvements of all kil : 4 
i ik bted __these are not sufficient arguments for our restoring districts, 
is un ed to us by treaty, for excellent reasons, some years Doane cheer 
nba der ‘ dicious administration, have become rich and fertile, se “a 
whic ibe imstead of, as was the case some fifty yar Bare 
es ea of freebooters and marauding tribes. Sir ase f a a eee 
ah oh to live for ever, the present Nizam is a you : d coat . i 
ee leks to believe that either nes or can oor es oo Seater 
i ‘h orm % : hay 7 . ae red 
Liege ee ‘of Seabed since its found Oa 18 Hane i 
ree a bait of even ordinary capacity ; and, from historical anc e 
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records, no minister has been found of more than usual average ability. 
The restoration of the Berars might be justifiable on other grounds ; bat 
the present is, we think,a most inopportune moment for such an ac}, 
We hope we have said enough to prove that the Nizam has been treated 
with every indulgence, and that no spoliation or injustice can be imputed 
to the Hnglish Government.” 


Hixpoo Parrior, 7th August 1876. 
Tt is said that the Berar question may be solved in a satisfactory way. 
Lord Salisbury seems to think that if the Nizam will capitalize the expenses 
of the Hyderabad contingent, the Berars may be restored to His Highness. 
This is practicle. 


Tres or Inpia, 7th August 1876, 
Manras. 


Sir Salar Jung.—A strange story is told by the Secunderabad paper. 
It appears that certain Rajahs and Nawabs, sorely vexed and envious at 
the high honor which H. H. Sir Salar Jung has receiyed in England, have 
determined upon making pilgrimages to Mecca and Benares “ to calm their 
perturbed spirits.” Our contemporary adds :—* Our informant leads us 
to believe that these self-same worthies would have been be 
had the accident, which His Excellency rece 
fayourably.” 


tter pleased 
ntly sustained, terminated less 


ENGiisuman, 7th August 1876. 
The Trentham party is broken up, and the Duke of Sutherland and 
Sir Salar Jung have gone north, to Dunrobin. I haye not heard whether 
Sir Salar has induced his fellow-guest at Trentham, that « Brummagem 
Burke,” John Bright, to champion the young Nizam’s claim for the resti- 
tution of the Berars against the adverse decision of Lord Salisbury, or the 
Council. Another fellow-guest of Sir Salar’s at Trentham was, I hear, 
that remarkable individual Mr. Mackenzie of Kintail, who has lately had a 
stroke of odd good luck. He is not at all of the turf turfy, but some friend 
recently advising him to buy a horse, he bought it, and Rob Roy, the Laird 
of Kintail’s equine acquisition, has since gone up in the market, and stands 
a chance of winning next year’s Derby. When the Laird of Kintail was 
first told of his good fortune, his grateful excitement broke out in the yer- 
nacular —* Hh! mon, I did no ken that when I bocht it.” 
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Mapras Mar 8th August 1876. 
CONTEMPORARY INDIAN OPINION, 


THE BERARS QUESTION. 





The Statesman remarks that the most careless observer, we think, can 
hardly fail to detect in our attitude on this Berars’ question, the misgiving 
with which the Government itself views the propriety of retaining the 
province. The Pioneer unconsciously discloses this misgiving when ib says 
“that the British Government will eventually give bank Berar is 16 ba 
“very probable.” But why should we give back the Berars if . is rig! wt 
retain them? Is it in this doubtful way, that men conscious of their rights, 
o- e stomed to speak of them? And in what way do these eight columns 
er acedte fF Ik about our magnanimity towards the Nizam’s of last century 
PINs Meee eT S| justify our refusal to do what is right now? 
ae beet se of aan pageare ats ae that the Pioneer has given of the 
ane Soa our relations with the Nizam’s. Tf the ngs to Lin sks. 
story, how differently would if run. Tt suits the jour Be ey | o 
side of the shield only to us, while the other is ignored as though i 
oa | - treaties with the Nizam’s, and our conduct towards 
Seer toe btful contests in which we were engaged first 
Dea aoe ae Rivers and finally with the Mahrattas, 
pe Us wae ine whatever but consideration for our own interest? If 
rice ‘aa na aed aT towards them, was it that we felt a Bett 
we: Boe a fortunes, or that we sought to promote our own, Dy 
interest in then 7 st of enemies which the progress of our arms 
dotpaling aa Sie ane cad for us in the country? And how idle and 
a forsiee ined hee ait terror with which our progress was regarded 
futile is at, pen Ais country, to make it a reproach against any of 
beethe ae erate with us rene hollow and insincere. The pes, 
them; pees veye often so, but that they were ever otherwise so. An 
ee ist We a oulc ‘and would not We can make up our minds 
our attitude st ee boldly, nor to restore it bees Nate 
neither a Mnas* Nizam’s Minister carries his appeal to Parliament, be. 
tived of waiting, the Eng lish journal in the country as a traitor, while the 
i denoun ge PS ram's 0esbors towords us, is impeached by another. 
conduc i a f 


SSeS ae 
Amenzun 8th August 1876. 


Talking o Mi a Ww i Commissioner and late Resident 
i 2 r nders the ne Chief ee 
at eal his a amiability and courtesy of manner reca h 
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old days when as Judicial Commissioner and on one or tivo occasions, Acting 
Chief, his popularity was unbounded. T perfectly recollect the day and the 
hour some years ago when Mr. Saunders received a congratulatory address 
from the native and European community of Bangalore on his appointment 
to be Resident at Hyderabad. He has, it seems to me, considerably aged 
since then, but he is not one wit changed in other respects. By the way, 
it is significent that following closely, very closely on Mr. Saunders’ late 
trip home to see Lord Salisbury, Sir Salar Jung should now be returning 
to Hyderabad a much more disappointed man than his old friend. The 
story goes here that Sir Salar Jung has been coolly snubbed in the matter 
which primarily induced his visit to England, and that a petition which he 
carried with him, purporting to come trom the people of Hyderabad with 
reference to the Berars was seriously advised not to be present «l to Lord 
Salisbury by certain influential parties, and it will probably therefore never 
find public expression in print. On the whole, I fancy, Sir Salar’s visit to 
England was a mistake, and it is quite certain he will have to answer a 
good many inquisitive questions on his return. 








Deccan Herarp, 9th August 1876. 

“Vanity Fair” says:— Sir Salar Jung is the bearer of a formal 

petition on behalf of H. H. the Nizam of Hyderabad for the restoration 

to that State of the Berars. We haye reason to believe, howevor, that 

acting upon a hint thrown out to that effect, this request has not been 

formally submitted to Her Majesty's Government, who haye thus been 
relieved from the necessity of refusing it” 








Enerisnm an, 10th August 1876. 
The writer of “ Babylonian Bubbles in the Civil 
says :—“ T hear, on good authority, that Sir Salar June has been courte- 
ously, but decisively, snubbed, so far as his demand for the Berars goes 
by Lord Salisbury. This micht have been expected. Be the claims of tha 
Nizam ever so yalid in a legal point of view, Government will neversa ain 
surrender that magnificent province to the chances of Native misrule eOL 
course, there are not wanting some well-born parasites to tell Sir Salar the 
contrary. Hnglish society is, unhappily, not altogether devoid of “itokia 
palms. But all the backsheesh in the world will not influence the Gover é 
ment of England to restore the Berars.’? ra 
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Deccan Herarp, 11th August 1876. 
GRADATION OF INDIAN PRINCES. 


A recent number of Allen’s Indian Mail contains a supplement which 
deserves notice, as an attempt to settle the ‘‘ gradation list” of the native 
Indian princes, who, in their several degrees, owe allegiance to the Hmpress 
of India. In drawing up this list of 120 chiefs who rule among them an 
area of nearly half-a-million square miles, peopled by about 40,000,000 souls, 
the writer aims not only to bring out the true relations of the several 
chiefs withthe Paramount Power, but olso to impress upon the Indian Go- 
yernment the duty of assigning to each of them his proper place in any 
future gathering of Indian feudatories for purposes of State ceremonial. 
Some of our readers will remember how at the grand darbar held by Lord 
Mayo in Rajpootana, the Rajah of Jodhpur refused to attend rather than 
accept a place below his rival of Jaipur. A like quarrel for precedence 
marred the Delhi Darbar in 1874, and again last year and this, during the 
Prince’s visit, much perplexity arose from the same cause, the Rana of 
Odaipur, for instance, refusing to sit below Baroda. At homa, too, during 
the recent debates about the Queen’s titles, we saw what opposite ideas 
recarding the status of native princes found utterance in the speeches of 
Mr. Gladstone and Sir G. Campbell. In trying to explohe the fallacy that 
India possess any prince independent of the British power, Sir G. Comphelh 
described them a little too sweepingly as “heads of great clans Aa e 
Duke of Argyll.” Such a definition would hardly apply to the Mo she 
dan ruler of Hyderabad, whose subjects are mainly Hindus, nor to the 
Rajah of Kashmir, a Hindu ruling over Mahommedans. I 18 sane ap 
the other hand, that the Nizam of Hyderabad and the Gaikenar a aro! 
are really no more independent than the Nawab of Tonk, we unte ather bis 
deposed by Lord Lawrence ;or the young Rajah of Mysore, w nee We ee 
‘, administered by an Bnglish Civil Servant. The very fact of the Sonads 
er sa ranted to the Nizam by Lord Canning, proves that the greatest 
of aha gitrese holds his place and power only on condition of ey to 
the British Crown, and of oes adherens noes ion bees - 

: » eneacements,” which record the ex! aula ne 
Bente ek Tn the list before us the chiefs oe Be py 
ence mainly to their present importance, political a ae 8 ae 
and high descent were alone considered, some of the Rajput prin 


claim the foremost place. 


i ‘ i all the 
Udaipur, for instance, 1s the head s é 
Rajputs and the bluest-blooded of Indian princes. But his present salute 
is only seventeen guns, 


whereas Baroda, with only 8 few ok than a ks 
sand subjects, is saluted with twenty-one. It is now proposed to give 


) 


__xate form a good deal of information not always to be found in (! 
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nineteen guns a-piece. The Nizam, as ruler of much the biggest Natiy. 
State in India, with the largest population and the highest revenue 5 fan 
allotted the headship among his rivals, retaining his present nallitengh 
twenty-one guns. Next to him the author of the list would place the Raval 
of Mysore on account of his wealth of territory, his numerous subjects nd 
his ancient lineage. These two are to form the First Class srithateech Om 
one guns salute. ‘Tho Second Class, with a salute of nineteen guns, is a 
off by Sindia who in everything but ancient birth might claim Hs anal with 
Mysore. He is followed by Baroda, who might fairly, we think haveben 
placed below Udaipur, Kashmir, Travancore, and Jaipur. Nor =e Ke se 
to see why the last named and Jodhpur should be remanded to Cl , TIL 
with a salute of seventeen guns, while Kolapur and Bhopal digests tl : 
elass aboye. Class IV., with fifteen guns, contains fifteen chiefs 1 Jed 
by the Mohammedan Nawab of Tonk, who would surely fee] a nee 
such promotion above Alwar and Dholpur. Five chiefs are sl: 4 pee 2 
next class, with a salute of thirteen guns. Class, VI. acl a ae “ the 
guns, contains thirty-one chiefs led off by Jhind, Ntbha, and Ka varéh ate 
Twenty-nine chiefs of all sorts are alloted to Class VII., with ne hil ae 
nine guns; while seventeen others, whose total Reeser ais oath ie . 
£124,000, are placed in the last class, which entitles ricapet ae ie 
seven guns. That this scheme of precedence is open to one scart ae heakae 
himself is aware, for the question whether Udaipur should es “f aoe 
Indore, and rests his preference of the latter on his fortoal ee pies 
haying “twice fought the British upon equal terms ” th at Ean, a8 
special allowance is sometimes made for ancient Widnes oe pe peu ay 
famous antecedent. The list, however, is only ereacad “ Bcc eee oe 
mn aid to the settlement of many nice questions ; and a eeeaen ee 
ue consideration in high official quarters. For a much larger Bleach 


readers its value should reat ypesanitine: . 
be great, as presenting in a convenient and accu- 


Malleson’s gleanings from Aitchison and Lepel Griffin. ae 





The Prince and Princess of Wales 
¢ $8 of es were at Goodw then the mai 
left. Sir Salar June was there with the Royal oe hie ie aie 





The Pioneer publisnes news which i i 
: if true is of great iti i 
ae The Secretary of State, ib is intimated, * ae : saponin 
nae ee a Special Commission on the Berar Question saree . of 
ry or civil officers named by the Supreme Government ‘tives 


i members of the High Court of Caleutta, and threo Huropeans op 
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natives, for the Nizam. The Commission, it is asserted will assemble at 
Hyderabad next cold season, and will report direct to the Viceroy.” When 
the Government of Lord Northbrook, nearly two years ago,refused eyen to : 
discuss the question of the claim of the Nizam to the Berars, and returned 
unread the letters of Sir Salar Jung upon the subject, we stated that i6 
was impossible that such tacties could succeed. We urged the Government 
if it had a satisfactory answer to the claim for the restoration of the Be- 
vars to make it known, for the prima facie case of the Nizam’s Government 
was so strong that the judgment of the public would be given in the latter’s 
favour if the attempt were made to burke the question by refusing to dis- 
cuss it. The news which the Pioneer now publishes shows that Lord Sa- 
lisbury holds upon that point the same opinion that we expressed two 
; he claim of the Nizam to the Berars will be heard by a mix- 
ed commission, and the whole merits of the question will be fully ascer- 
tained before a decision is arrived at. This shows a distinct advance in 
political morality. But what if the mixed commission should disagree as 
to the facts, or as to the inferences to be drawn from them? With whom 
is the decision to rest in that not very improbable case ? 


years ago. 





Loxpon Timms, 2nd August 1876. 
FRANCE. 


4 (By Terecrarn.) 


(yROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
PARIS, Tunspay, Aveust. 1, 9-30 P. M. 


Gi» Salar Jung and his Suite arrived i a 10 he Bala eps |: 

. 1 : 
- yet wholly recovered from his unfortunate fall on his tormer Visit, 
a Fite to hale a drive to-day. ‘To-morrow His Excellency will attend 
the sitting of the Chamber of Deputies at Versailles, and in the evemng 
will go to the Opera. 


It is believed that he will ore Sicha ree 

i P i in n 

-Priday. He is staying at the Hotel Bedford, which was lum : 
erence of his fon Be a compact crowd, in spite of the advanced hour, 

tine to see him alight. tet E Se 

Co aha Obantihet of Deputies, haying in previous age 4 ed a 
Education Budget, began to-day the consi baa Le : ve : Po e0a0eE 
There was first of'all a discussion on a SUPP ye ia Holes 


‘pont year to meet_ the expe 2 Pr aess: a 
for the caret the Minister of Was, qwhieh makes 2° poldion’s BAY 8 


isposed of the 
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number of decimés, so as to be more easily calculated and paid, which 
assimilates the pay of the various Staff officers. These alterations were 
universally approved, but it was contended that the Minister had commit- 
ted an irregularity in not asking for the vote last Session. The Budget 
Committee, in order to impress upon him the duty of a strict observance 
of the law, proposed a reduction of the yote by 200,000f., as regards the 

Staff officers. M. Leon Renault urged that it was sufficient to have obtained 
an assurance that the irregularity would not be repeated ; and M. Gambet- 
ta, as Chairman of the Committee, suggested a reduction of only 50,000f. 
This sum still exciting murmurs, he agreed to strike only 3.000f. off the 
yote, and this course was adopted. As to the Army Estimates for 1877, 
M. Renault went into an elaborate eriticism of the reductions proposed by 
the Committee, and M. Langlois is to reply to him to-morrow. 

_ The first ground was broken to-day on the Champ de Mars for the 
Tnternational Exhibition of 1878. 

_ Marshal MacMahon opened to-day in the Palais de Industrie the 
annual Exhibition of Fine Arts supplied to manufactures. 

Queen Isabella, before leaving for Spain, forwarded 5,000f. to the 

Prefect of the Seine for the poor of Paris. 
at 


Lonpon Tres, 4th August 1876. 
SIR. SALAR JUNG 
(By Turnerarn.) 
(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 
PARIS, Avcust 3. 

Sir Salar Jung left Paris this morning. He will remain a day in 
Milan, Thence he goes to Brindisi, where he will embark to arrive at 
Bombay on the 24th, in order to re-enter Hyderabad on the 27th. During 
the two days the Minister of Hyderabad has passed in Paris, he has been 
able to take a glance at the principal sights and to get an idea of the city 
which Victor Hugo has baptized “the brain of the world.” Sir Salar Jung, 
who is gifted with a real power of observation, does not appear to have 
thought the ambitious metaphor of the French poot justified. He had been 
much struck with the severe aspect and the incessant activity of London, 
which has left in has mind the recollection of the capital of a people with a 
steady destiny, while Paris seemed to him to have been created for pleasure 
vather than for enduring and serious enterprises. Nevertheless, like all 
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foreigners, he was struck by the marvels of the capital of France, the Place 
dela Concorde, the Champs Elysees, the Bridges, the Are de Triomphe, 
and the Bois de Boulogne. Yesterday his Excellency visited, among other 
buildings, Notre Dame, where he was much struck by one of the persons 
charged with exhibiting what is called the “ treasure” showing him the 


coronation robe of the first Emperor, and adding ‘“t This is the who Napoleon _ 


I. wore at his coronation, and which the Emperor Napoleon IV., at present 
in England, will wear when he comes oyer to his coronation.” “ One must 
never say this or that will occur, nor call any one King who cannot dwell 
in his own country,” replied Sir Salar, philosophically. He seemed much 
interested in the adventures of the Colonne Vendome. The justice of his 
observations during his excursions struck everybody with him. In the 
evening he went to the Opera and witnessed with great interest the 
representation of LaJuive. He admired, above all, the magnificent staircase, 
which is the chief charm of the building. It was yery intggesting to see, 
on the one hand, the Indian Minister and his suite, with sustained attention, 
followine the vicissitudes in the complicated libretto with which it was 
attempted to explain the thread of the story to them, while, on the other, 
it was precisely themselves on whom the principal attention of the publi¢ 
was fixed, giving rise to the strangest and most diverting suppositions. 
For instance, behind Sir Salar Jung some one said he was an Oriental 
prince who had revolted, escaped from Turkish captivity and been wounded 
Many other such solutions of more or less ingenious absurdity 


ne so. 
Peoria T may remark here that Prance has constructed an Opera- 
house which has cost 35,000,000f., and which still requires an annual 
subsidy of 600,000f. or 800,000f. Well, f am told. it has kept people run- 
ning about for two days to find a box at any price mn order that this Indian 
Prince might be present at a performance before leaving Europe. re 
not occurred to the Ministry to reserve, mn & city which is a kin se 
universal caravansary, the power of doing the honours of es ae 
Opera to ono of the distinguished guests who have come to yisit the * bram 
of the world.” It is a strange and vexatious omission. 


Lonpon ‘Trms, 5th August 1876. 


Sir Salar Jung, as our Paris Comer ey cae restr Fi tive 
eaae inter is visit to the French capr 
haye been much interested by his visi sen 
perieere some comparison between ib and that of our me sew os 
Serid be instructive to read the frank 1 ee os ne als 
yisitor at once so keen-sighted and, with all lis pea 


ea ep 
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steeped in the traditions of the East. In more than one masterpiece of lite- 
rature, fiction has used the comments of such a spectator to lay bare the 
follies of our civilization. The Minister of Hyderabad has too much Orien- 
tal politeness to risk many adverse criticisms on the countries of which he 
has been the great, but he implied that,im his opinion, Paris and London 
typified the destinies of their respective countries. W hile struck with such 
sights as the Place de la Concorde and the Champs Elysees, he does not 
seem to have agreed with M. Victor Hugo that Paris is the brain of the 
®world.” He thought that it had been ercated for ‘‘ pleasure rather than 
for enduring and serious enterprises; ” while ‘‘the severe aspect and the 
incessant activity of London” left in his mind the memory of ‘ a people with 
a steady destiny.’, Sir Salar Jung doubtless meant that the aspect: of the 
two capitals explains much in the character and the history of the two na- 
fions, Being an Oriental, he may be excused if he thinks that France has 
in some imporéant respects been less successful than this country. He may 
naturally think that the conquest of India is the greatest feat of the Eng- 
lish race, and that the qualities exhibited by Clive and Hastings will be 
found equally decisive in Hurope. An acute Oriental might thus take Paris 
to be a symbol of French frivolity, and London of English devotion to pro- 
sate work, But in truth, such a comparison would be essentially unjust to 
the French. Whatever may be the frivolity of their capital, there is not a 
more industrious people in the world, nor is there a people more tenacious 
of its purpose. Sufficient proofs of French activity, thrift and freedom 
from the worship of mere pleasure Sir Salar would have found if he had 
paid a few visits to the Provinces. 
Yet, in a certain sense, Sir Salar Jung is right in assuming that the 
two capitals represent their respective countries. The history of Paris at 
least has toa very great extent been the history of France, and that fact 
explains much of the misfortune which still attends her political career. Ti 
has become a truism to say that France has suffered from “ a flow of blood 
to the head.” There was a time, however, when she seemed to be on the 
way to as vigorous a Provincial life as that which has given unexampled. 
stability to England. She had local liberties and institutions, many cen- 
tres of thought and independence, an aristocracy at home among their tenan- 
try, a vigorous middle class in the country towns. the stimulus of religious 
dessent as well as the Conservative agency of an established church, and 
other of the advantages which we enumerate when we seck to explain the 
course of Hnglish history. At one time France might seem to have had 
substantially all the political elements of success that England had, except 
the English race and the English Channel. When we ask how so many of 
those advantages were frittered away, we find the capital destroying pro- 
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vineial vigour by means r § Tyee p 
historical analys is Afis maleic pubic The G aay ater 
more power to itself as the great nobles th oe i ae eu 
pestenis pe ees great es wasted their strength in civil wars. 
i he court was just strong enough to give the victor to Catholicism at the 
ae a after Protestantism had mace more brilliant progress than it 
hac exhibited even in England. The court in the course of little more 
than a century was able to destroy the power of the middle class—that 
class which held in its hands the chief seerets of industry, and was the best 
fitted to bo a buttress between the Crown and the mob. The Court broke 
the power of the nobles and marked them out for the vengeance of revolu- 
tion when it drew them away from their estates and their duties to trans- 
form them into parasites. The Court extinguished all but the name of local 
Courts of Justice and Assemblies for the transaction of Provincial business 
to make room for a system of centralization which, when completed by the 
eenius of Napoleon, became the strongest instrument of despotism ever 
fashioned by the wit of man. The court did all these things, and the court 
signified the capital. The court was the strongest force developed in the 
collision of interests, classes, provinces, and religions. Long before the-~ 
Revolution it represented France with a completeness to which there was 
no parallel in the court of our own land ; and when the Revolution swept 
Monarchy, aristocracy, and Church all away, the capital remained to wield 
the tremendous power which had been gathered into one knot in the 
course of centuries 
Hence Paris is indeed France in a very important sense, while London, 
in’ spite of all its vastness, is England in ho sense whatsoever. Our large 
provincial towns, the competing pride and jealousies of historic places, the 
rivalry of borough and county, the wealth of the great manufacturing com- 
munities, the local powerand influence of the hereditary classes who own 
the land, the position and the authority of our Universities, the free deye- 
lopment of religious life outside as well as inside the national Church, have 
given England far more eentres of political vitality than France, and thus 
have lessened the authority of the capital. Nothing can be more character- 
istic of the two countries than the contrast between the jealousy with which 
the Flouse of Commons regards any grant of Imperial funds for what seem 
+o be metropolitan purposes and the way in which France 1s taxed to orna- 
ment Paris. London had to pay for the Thames Hmbankment, but the 
State helps Paris to build and maintaim even ae gn § es Tusur te 
opera-houses, and gives subyentions to the chief erisian thea Oe anne 
new Opera-houses, which Sir Salar Jung wieiied aie ee 
of from 600,000 to 800,000 franes ; and although a protes 


made in the Assembly against such a distribution of the public money, the 
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opposition is as feeble as the motions against particular items of the Ciyil 
‘Tist are in our own House of Commons. It scarcely occurs to the peasan- 
fry of Touraine or to the manufacturers of Lyons that they are wronged 
because their money is taken to pay for the amusement of the capital. 
Much as they may dislike the political influence. of Paris, they feel that 
Paris helongs to them as well as to the Parisians. But, politically, the tide 
of decentralization has begun to flow. Vigorous efforts are made to lesson 
the power of the capital and deyelope the self-governing capacities of the 
provinces. ‘The presence of the Assembly at Versailles is but one of many 
signs that, in the opinion of the most thoughtful Frenchmen, Paris has too 
long been France. he extension of the powers vested in the General 
Couneils, the creation of provincial Universities, the growth of what we 
may calla strong Country Party, and the court paid by the Radicals to 
the peasantry, all show a disposition to make Paris of less account in the 
political organization of France, 


Part Mare Gazerre, 7th August 1876. 


A correspondent writes to us:—Sir Salar Jung, or, as he is called in 

a Parisian print, “ H. E. Sir Salard- Yung, the famous nabob,” left Paris 
on Thursday morning, amid the marked attentions of a crowd of five thou- 
sand Parisians, who had assembled to see him start from the Rue de 
PAreade. Before leaving, “the Rajah,” as he is also called by well-informed 
persons across the Channel, expressed to the proprietor’ of the hotel in 
which he was staying his sense of the excellence of the arrangements which 
had been made for his comfort ; after which he gave orders for the distri- 
bution of a sum of 600f. among the waiters. General enthusiasm was the 
result, an enthusiasm heightened by the circumstance that “ the Rajah” 
had demanded ten landaus, six omnibuses, and nine waggons for the ae 
veyance of himself, a suit of sixty-four persons, and the luggage of the 
party. “ Sir Salard” himself, as, indeed, might haye been expected, took 
8 seat in one of the landaus, with Dr. Williamson and one « Captain Tre- 
Savors who, we are assured, had been despatched by the British Govern- 
ment as 1ts envoy to do honour to the “ Nabob.” On hig way to the Lyons 
station the same attentions everywhere pursued “the Indian nee uy 
(another designation accorded to his Excellency) ag in the Rue de P Arcade 
It is only to be regretted that French knowledge of Indian affairs, thou h 
recise, should he limited. Otherwise it might haye been SnUOMiOoaEn 
aris that “Sir Salard-Yung” was as much entitled to the appellations of 
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Gaikwar and Nizam as to those of Nabob and Rajah, and a pleasing variety 
of titles might thus have been at the disposition of newspapers anxious to 
do honour to distinguished foreigner. : 


Home Nuws, 11th August 1876. 


T am told that Sir Salar Jung has left for India with hig case and his 
claims very much where they were when he arrived. He has been a good 
deal spat upon by the India House Authorities ever since he came to 
Iingland, and has by them been prevented from exposing the Nizam’s 
claims either in Parliament or the Press. In a multitude of counsellors 
there is aften the reverse of wisdom, and the truth of this has been proved 
hy Sir Salar Jung having utterly failed im the object of his mission to 


England. 


Proverer, 12th August 1876. 


Sir Salar Jung, in walking home from the Review in Hyde Park, got 
wedged in with the crowd, and, as might have been empected, came in for 
a good deal of chaff. ‘So you're the Nice‘am, hare yout quoth one nay~ 
yy to the shivering Mahomedan, with supreme contempt; “ Vd rather not 
take a slice, not if I know it!” Whereupon a great bellow of laughter, and 
inquiries as to “ what ’ave yer done with yer banjot 


Frienp or Typis, 12th August 1876. 
rue “ ENGLISHMAN” ON THE BERAR QUESTION. 


An ill-informed, inaccurate, or untruthful writer may ina single co- 
ositive misstatements which it 


umn advance peryersions of the truth and p : 1 
aa Yet a tissue of misstatements 


require a volume to correct and alte 
is often useful either as showing the weakness ( 
meant to support, or as affording an opportunity by the oe of Sie 
to set the facts ina clear light, and give greater force to wy oe s 
based upon them. Could we afford the space to examme i oti Aa ie 
pose with the requisite fulness the case for the retention by us of the 


tricts of Berar, as recently stated by the Englishman, we should make not 


lmess of the case which they are’ 
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an unanswerable case for the restoration of these districts. Even by touch- 
ing briefly, as we intend to do, on some ot the statements and arguments 
cf our contemporary, we shall show how the cause totters which rests on 
such support, and how defenceless it must be when so able and respectable 

a journal, after long deliberation, has spoken so. : : 

L2t us commence by clearing away one or two misconceptions. The 

cise'for the restoration of Berar does not stand or fall with the character 
of Sir Salar June, neither does it stand or fall with the character of his 
suppotters. No one proposes to restore the districts to the N Zam because 
luis minister is able and amiable and stood fast in troublous times to the 
British alliance. Sir Salar Jung’s character and services may conciliate a 
move patient hearing from opponents, but do not affect the strength of his 
arguments. But, it is alleged, he is ambitious, and therefore we must dis- 
trust his motives. It is not improbable that he is ambitious ; able states- 
mon often are ; but his ambition need not drive us to falsify history, or 
deny to established premises their just conclusion; nor, at least till it has 
been shown to be dangerous to the British Government, should it make us 
shrink from doing what we would otherwise allow to be just. But, it is 
said) the motives of some of Sir Salar Jung’s partisans are open to suspi- 
cion. This is not improbable. But the question to be asked is not, what 
ave the motives of this or that partizan, but, is the cause just. The World 
has, it seems, written an offensive article in support of his claim, and the 
World stands convicted of tergiversation, if not of greater crimes. Its lan- 
guaze is violent, and its statements are inaccurate. Suppose all this ad- 
mitted :—what then? The World’s inaccuracy is certainly not more damag- 
ing to the case than the inaccuracy of the Pioncer and the Hnglishman are 
in its favour. But we have heard enough of the World’s inaccuracy. In 
our issue of the 22nd ultimo we proved that on the only point on which 
the Pioneer condescended to contradict the World, the World was right, 
and the Allahabad authority wrong and shockingly ignorant. We have no 
objections to sweeping assertions, if they are, or can be, proved. But when 
an opponents statements are declared to be false or inaccurate, at least 
some proof should follow the declaration. 

_ But we must proceed. The Lnglishman sets out with the admission 
that “Sir Salar Jung’s argument, considered superficially only, is no doubt 
plausible, and, from his point of view, deserves the fullest consideration on 
its own merits.” This is so far satisfactory, and we shall not cavil at 
phrases though the phraseology is peculiar.’ The writer has looked at the 
Gnestion from Sir Salar Jung’s point of view, and is prepared to consider 
is argument on its own merits. He sees that it is superficially plausible, 
and we infer that he is about to take us below the fair-seeming surface, 

‘f 


| 
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and show us by the help of historical facts and sound arguments, how this 
Belial of Hyderabad contrives to make the worse appear the better reason. 
Premising that the principal cause of discord between the Nizam and the 
British Government has been the Hyderabad Contingent, the writer pro- 
fesses to give a brief history of the contingent, ‘In 1801, soon after the 
treaty of Deogaon, by which the Nizam agreed to furnish the British Go- 
vernment in time of war with an army of 15,000 men, a force was substa- 
tuted, at the joint suggestion of the minister, Chundoo all, and the Resi- 
dent, called the British contingent, &e.” The treaty, known in India his- 
tory as the treaty of Deogaon, was entered into between Major-General 
\Véllesley and the Rajah of Nagpore on the 17th of December 1803. It 
has as much to do with the subject as the treaty of Paris. It was by the 
treaty of 1800, with the Nizam of Hyderabad, that the latter became bound 
to furnish 15,000 men from his own army in time of war. Mr was not | roe 
after this in 1801” that the force known as the contingent was substitute : 
The first nucleus of that force was organized in 1813 under the name 0 
Chundoo Lall did not become minister till 1809, 
assistant to Meer Allum he had exercised an uncertain 
four or five years previous to that date. These small 
le to do with the main pens ae oy ont oT 
ioht character of the guide who is to take us below tne piaus 
ee a Se hel argument. Tt is something to be even ee 
The writer who, proceeding to rectily the ee of oe ee 
committing such a set of blunders is not even plausible. oe pe 
od—we observe that out contemporaries be ieliee Bs i na am 
ee ALN ta ie “May 1829, quoted by us in our issue of the 
Fe? spat Dh ee sat eh . ecl 
Oe wiiah after stating the manner 1 which Moneer-ool-Moolk 


WV ini ich was in 1809, 

was ade 1 ning 1, anc Chundoo a. l, al, ister, Wil W 

f ade no é a C Lall, real, mi ¥ hic’ : 

he says fats The nook great step m the advancement or our influence and. 
» Says: 


izam’s affair titution in lieu of portions 

interfer ‘1 the Nizam’s affairs was the subs vin f Y ne 

ras eh aii any of troops of all arms—cavalry, artillery bad a = 

rout disciplined, and commanded by se a Lee ate Me 
sed, f 

Reviow of March 1849 —* We need only por he te eee 


immec iate cau f mbai ent, by the con) 
liate cause of en rrassm) t y 0. 
for the maintenance of a contingent force. com- 
pr 


reve f the country E ) » 
rate adit the formation of the first brigade Saree i 
iamete given by our contemporary to the ogee bec nego ean 
be inferred that the Be hnae teas cet nee een 

is at all, but the Nesiden rely», sa ireiciad ‘only 
hee te aaribah? as he did to everything else the Resident ms 
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Mow completely he was our creature, and how absolutely powerless were 
-the Nizam and his nominal minister, Moneer-ool-Moolk, is well known, and 
is clearly stated in Metecalte’s despatch already referred to. Some light on 
this point: may be obtained from a minute by Mr. Stuart, a member of the 
Governor-General’s Council, recorded on the Ist of January 1820. He says, 
‘the plan was first proposed to the minister by the Resident himself; and 
was evidently pressed in a manner not to be resisted,” and afterwards 
adds, “the Resident had with all the weight of the British influence passed 
this arrangement upon the native State.” 

We again quote the Pnglishman: Why a force planted and orga- 
nized on so large a scale should have been imposed on the Nizam, and nc- 
eepted by him in the first instance, does not appear, nor does it seem to 
have been justified by the existence of any treaty or agreement.” Why it 
was accepted by the Nizam, or rather by Chundoo Lall, we have just seen; 
why we, without, as the Englishman admits, any treaty or 
justify us, imposed such a force on him will appear when we come to speak 
of the advantages we derived from it. Our contemporary proceeds: 

But, as the contingent was maintained, without reluctance, at Hydera- 
bad for more than forty years, on terms agreed to by the successive rulers 
of Hyderabad ; as the English Government had never urged its support, or 
gained anything by its continuance, and had reluctantly, for years, made 
the Nizam large advances towards its maintenance, the Nizam was, by the 
obligations of the treaty, clearly called upon, in all equity, to pay the heavy 
debts, which, in 1849, amounted to more than fifty lakhs, due for the 
maintenence of a force whose strength he had always declined to reduce, 
whose presence in his capital and territory he had never resented, and 
whose expenses he had never repudiated unpunctual as were his payments. 

We are now, we presume, below the surface. Let us examine for a 
little this comprehensive, and apparently conclusive argument. Observe: 
The contingent was maintained by the Nizam for forty years without re- 
luctance; we never urged its Support; we gained nothing by its continuance. 
We have seen how the force was imposed irresistibly upon the Nizam. We 
may further quote Metcalfe’s minute; This arrangement could only have 
been effected through the entire subserviency of the minister, for it must 
have been quite revolting to the feelings of the Court and of the Chiefs of 
the national army.” In the Marquis of Hastings’ letter of instructions to 
the Resident, dated 26th October 1819 he says; “This invariable attention 
to the interests of Chundoo Lall (to which we are in honour bound) and 


agreement to 





_ the maintenance of the Reformed Troops” (that is, the Contingent) ‘are 


the essentials for us.” Yet we are told that we never urged its support. 


The Resident General Fraser, in his letter to Government dated 26th July 


— a 
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1812, says that if the Nizam be permitted to feel himself at all independent, 
“besides other evils which may arise, we shall experience one of great: 
magnitude, in a proposition on the part of His Highness for the dishand- 
ment of the contingent to which he is known tobe averse, and of which 
neither the continued maintenance, nor the original organization, are pro- 
vided by any existing treaty.” Yet we are told, it was maintained by the 
Nizam’s without reluctance. On the 27th of May 1851, Lord Dalhousie 
wrote to the Nizam the following. “The efficient maimtenance of that 
Force is a duty imposed on the Government of Hyderabad by the stipula- 
tions of existing treaties.” Yet we “never urged its support!” Dalhousie 
Was afterwards, if not then, perfectly aware that no such treaty obligation 
rested on the Nizam,* but not a hint of such knowledge was allowed to 
reach His Highness, who was always told that he must maintain the Con- 
tingent according to the stipulations of the Treaty of 1800. We might fill 
columns with farther citation of authorities from the days of Lord Hastings 
to the days of Dalhousie to prove that the Nizam’s were urged and in fact 
coerced to maintain the Contingent. The Marquis of Hastings told the 
Xesident (Letter of 26th October 1819 alreaded quoted ) that the mainte- 
nance of the contingent was one of the “essentials,” for us, and he went 
on to say that it “will have taken such root in the establishment of the 
country that there can now be little hazard, and shortly there will be set 
of any endeavours to reduce it.” Does that seem to shew that it was ee 
by the Indian. Government to be the pure matter of indifference that t! 4 
Englishman says it was? As to the assertion that the terms eet 
to by the successive rulers of Hyderabad, it 1s easy to see how t a 
brought about, and we may mention in passing that the Cee a 
Mr, Stuart already given have special reference to the mie S ne 
for the payment of the wees ae arrangement was pressed upon 
Nizam ‘in a manner not to be resisted. ; 
Nee ot the assertions of our contemporary, that we Hee? a 
commented on, are new; they have often been made and as oe panne ; 
But we believe the extraordinary statement, that we ae ae eee ‘i 
by the maintenance of the Contingent, is as new as i ; beh Cee 
Ws ot a a ett att ‘oh for the Nupha, wine 

oint out a single service 1 Ne uae 
Subeidiany Force was not bound by the treaty cane ae aes 
for. the, support. of ibe eo, nae y Tt minted services to 
the districts ceded in perpetuity by that treaty. iy obo treaties, entra 
the Nizam which we were paid for performing by aioe 
orrecting & mis-statemendC a former ae meet) 
d to haye been written * A instead of 1891, 





* We take the opportunity of ec 
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burden of its support brought his state into terrible financial disorder 
which the genius of Dalhousie cured by amputation. But no one but the 
Englishman pretends that we gained nothing by the ( ontingent. Let ug 
hear Metealfe again : 

*“ The existence of a force” (he is speaking of the Contingent) 
by a native State, but commanded by our officers, and entirely 
control, is undoubtedly a great political advantage. 


“paid 
under our 
It is an accession to 








ous military strength at the expense of another power, and without cost to 
us; an accession of military str gth im a conquered empire, where mili "y 
strength is yery thing. The advantage is immense. But L cannot say thai 
[ think the arrangement a just one towards the Native State. The same 
circumstances which-make it so adyantageous to us, make it unjust to the 


State at whose expense it is upheld. 

» The subserviency of the Minister at Hyderabad has rendered this 

kind of force in the Nizam’s territories a sort of plaything for the Resident, 
and an extensive source of patronage at the Nizam’s expense,” 

The Calcutta Review of March 18 49, while supporting with all its 

ability the policy of the British Government, makes the following admission : 

* But instead of attempting to trace the source of the evil, or wasting: 

time in unyailing regrets at what can never be recalled, we will 
make this concession, that the weakness, and disorders. of the 
Government, irrespectively of the evil administr: 
States, are in some degree the necessary conse 
litical situation, and that from causes 
the Nizam is as much the victim as the 
now deploring, 

We need only point to the treaty of 1800, 
embarrassment, by the continual drain made on the revenues of the country 
for the Maintenance of a contingent force, commencing from the formation 
of the first brigade in 1813. And however, much this may have contribu- 
ted to the advancement of our mutual interests, it has undoubtedly tended 
very materially to exhaust the treasury of one whom we professed to be- 
friend. By the treaty in question the Nizam is bound to provide in time 
of war 6,000 Infantry and 9,000 Cayalry. Out of this engagement has 
arisen in timé,of peace the present expensive force, at a sacrifice of nearly 
one-third of the revenue. The result ig an empty treasury, heavy debts, 
large arrears to city troops, and on credit, 
. Such is the / wew’s statement,—and it might be far more highly 
coloured, of the advantages deriyed from the Contingent by the Nizam. 
In the same article» we find the following paragraph, which is not worth 

; : sal 1 


at once 
Hyderabad 
ation common to all native 
quences of the Nizam’s po- 

arising out of an alliance with us, 
author of the abuses which we are 


as one immediate cause of 
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less as evidence because it is taken almost verbatim from a report by Sir 
Henry Russell. 

“They” (the men of the Russell Brigade, the nucleus of the Contin- 
gent) “did no duty in the city, nor with any other troops in the Nizam’s 
service. In name alone did they belong to the Nizam. They were paid 
regularly every month from the Resident’s treasury” (the Nizam refund- 
ing the money) ‘‘and considered themselyes as Company's troops. F or all 
practical purposes they were as much so as those on our own immediate 
establishment, and could be made quite as useful.” sie : 

As a special instance of useful service rendered by them it is mentioned 
that in 1817 they accompanied our army to Malwa, formed part of Sir 
John Malcolm’s divison at the battle of Mehidpore, and their conduct re- 
ceived the special praise of the General and the thanks of the Commander- 
in-Chief. And,—to quote the Review once more, the Contingent “might 
on any occasion take its place in the field either with or without the Com- 
pany’s troops. Tt is besides an accession to our own strength without any 
cost to ourselves and these are not times (1849) to diminish our bee 
We need not stay to amass more evidence. The Hyderabad outta 
has always been looked upon as a most important part of ou. military Te: 
sources, and it has been left for the Englishman to discover that we aoe 
derived any gain from its maintenance. Or, if saci bee gain ; 
meant, we have in a former article shewn hay een Pe e ee ney ane 

: webs : 
sie mh a se ee i the patronage enjoys i the 
sitios ' a I deal might be said, if need were. 
Resident are matters on which & good ¢ 8 te eee 
. ple as 

The Englishman, apparently acting on some sneak ae ee eee 
greater the accumulation of upsiolonen ee sale a ne se 4 
the.foresof ete . it ; ital, and always declined to reduce its 
sence of the Contingent in his capital, See orn Cepia Ite 
strength. Let the reader refer again to our quo se ihe ee 
fer! letter for a just view of the Nizam’s feeling towards a ee 
i a the statement that he had always ee 2 bea: oinsthh te 

pe it before, and now we thing 0 
is Se etanaaa mir of it. When, between 1 a Aol one 
in te 
adviced, or would he have been allowed, ue Nek ah Mae aie 
circumstantial answer to that question. Te aT ern Giber UES on 

: ‘oht reduce or disband the Contingent, ae an, 
him that be “mg implied ? We have thus exposed the u 
consequences were expressed Pe jnpaes Me A EERE So tablish 
truthfulness of ere seen by the obligations of the treaty, clearly 
the conclusion thai e 


called upon, in all equity, to pay the 


ym "ais 
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heavy debts, which, in 1849, amounted | 
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to more than fifty lakhs, &c.” No treaty obligations, no laws of equity, 
called upon him to pay those debts, but he was called upon by the Marquis 
of Dalliousie to pay them, and did it. What he could not pay in cash, he 
paid ‘for by the temporary assignment of his territories. The debt was 
finally eancelled by the treaty of 1860, and it is not alleged anywhere or by 
any one that the Nizam now owes the Government any pecuniary debt. 
It has been clearly proved that the claim on account of the Contingent was 
always and altogether unjust, and that the Nizam ought never on that 
account to have been asked’ to part with his districts. But the claim, such 
as it was, has no longer any existence, and Sir Salar J ung simply asks a 
fair hearing’for the arguments by which he justifies his claim that ‘the ad- 
ministration of the Berars should now be restored to the Nizam, who is 
still acknowledged to be their rightful sovereien. 

"We have said enough to show how abslutely unreliable are the state- 
ments and reasoning of our contemporary. But there are other parts of 
plié article which, for the sake of truth and justice, we shall feel bound to 
deal with in a future issue. 


19 
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oi ENGLisuMan, 12th August 1876. 


a 
E oe S 


op We have already traced with some care and, we believe, with strict 
eae the history of those relations of the Government of India with 
th Court of the Nizam of Hyderabad, which led in 1853 to the assign- 
ment to the former of the administration of the coveted districts of Berar. 
Tf some have applied the name of spoliation to that act of the Marquis of 
Dalhousie, we have given facts to show that the term is something more 
than rhetorical. We compelled the Nizam to Support at a ruinous expense 
a military force for the performance of duties which we were bound by ex- 
press treaty obligations to perform by other means. We were thus enabl- 
ee effect m the course of thirty years a savi ng which has been estimated 
at two hundred and forty lakhs of ‘rupees by reducing the subsidiary force 
Below the strength ab which we were bound by the treaty of 1800 to up- 


ry ’ ; . s 
liold it. For a long series of years we appropriated a part of the Nizam’s 


i 
excise revenues amounting to about a lakh of rupees annually, When in 
1851 the British Government became clamorous for the arrears due by the 
Nizam on account of the Contingent, his minister presented a bill for these 
bKaree revenues showing an amount of itself sufficient to extinguish the 

ears claimed from him, and, lest it should be supposed that his claim 
‘as merely fabricated for the purpose, we may remind our readers that its 
juBtice has since been acknowl edged. But in Dalhousio’s day, the policy 
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now advocated by the Pioneer of refusing to acknowledge that the natives 
of India have any rights, was triumphant, and, while our debt to the Ni- 
vam was ignored, his debt to us, which we had first forced him to contract 
was made the ground for wrenching from him his best prized districts. 
And so we got the Berars into our hands by the treaty of 1853. 

fave any of our readers the simplicity to ask why, in these circum- 
stances, the Nizam agreed to the treaty ? Though we have no wish to use 
mamecessarily violent language, we are compelled to say that His Highness 
was led to give his consent by considerations similar to those which have 
Jed many a poor gentleman to put into alien hands his watch and purse. 
Dalhousie began by demanding the cession of Berar in perpetuity. The 
original draft of the sixth article was made to declare that “for the regular 
payment of the expense of the said Hyderabad contingent, His Highness — 
the Nizam hereby cedes and assigns to the Honorable Hast India Company 
in perpetuity &e.” Rejected by the Nizam. Then tame a second propo- 
sal that “the revenues of the districts shall be permanently assigned to the 
Honorable Hast India Company &c.,” the nominal sovereignty being resery- 
ed to the Nizam. Rejected like the first. The Nizam, reduced to the 
ereatest straits as he was, would not take into consideration any proposal 
that involved parting with his territories or a part of his revenues in per~ 
petuity. So strongly bent on acquiring them permanently was the Govern- 
or-General that he would doubtless have proceeded to extremities had he 
dared, but the attitude of the Court of Directors deterred him from openly 
infringing the Nizam’s sovereign rights. A new article was accordingly 
framed by which the districts were temporarily assigned, and even to this 
arrangement, the Nizam consented only under an express threat of a mili- 
dary occupation of his territories, and on am assurance that the assignment 
‘vas “merely for a time,” and that he might recover his districts at any 
time, if he chose to have the contingent disbanded. He was distinctly = 
formed that certain regiments were under orders to march on eee 
and that military operations would not be confined to the Berar dist - 5 
Haying no alternative bub to assign the districts or risk his sovereignty, 
he then consented to the assignment, and the treaty was paar ; 

The question to be decided now is whether we shall regard the ees 
53 as such and take into consideration Sir Salar 
Jung’s proposals for restoration on our own terms, or cube we nr m 

6 i chat Dalhousie desired it to be,—simple annexation 

1876 declare it to be, what Dalhous Te ie ‘ble to shirk 
therein Moat Meche SES areata for restor- 
the alternative, There can never come a more es ail > ae 
xtion than the present, and a refusal to discuss the ques 
mount to a Astiaeeait that we will never discuss it. Haye we honestly 
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pepudiated the Marquis of Daihousie’s policy of annexation, or are we pre- 
pared to go further than even he dared to go, and petrify the temporary 
assignment into irrevocable cession? It is impossible to imagine a set of 
conditions to arise in the future under which it would be more expedient 
than it now is to accede to the oft-repeated, eager, but respectful petition 
of Sir Salar Jung for restoration. 

“hear on good authority, that Sir Salar Jung has been courteously 
dmt decisively snubbed, so far as his demand for the Berars goes, by Lord 
Salisbury. This might have been expected. Be the claims of the Nizam 
ever so valid in a legal point of view, Government will never again surren- 
der that magniticient province to the chances of native misrule. Of course, 
there are not wanting some well born parasites to tell Sir Salar the contra- 
ry. English society is, unhappily, not altogether devoid of itching palms. 
But all the bucksheesh in the world will not influence the G overnment of 
Eneland to restore the Berars.” 

We make the above extract from the pages of a contemporary because 
in spite of the questionable taste of the closing sentences, it contains a good 
specimen of the style of reasoning which really influences those who most 
strongly oppose the claim of the Nizam. We like it better than the insin- 
cere course adopted by less honest writers who by concealing and pervert- 
ing facts, try to show that we have always treated the Nizam in the most 
fur and honorable manner and that he has no shadow of claim to get back 
the Berars. Whether we resolve to restore the districts or not to restore 
them, let us at least tell the truth about the matter. “Be the claims of 
the Nizam ever so valid in a legal point of view, Government will never 
again surrender that magnificent province to the chances of native misrule,” 
That is a way of putting the question which is at least intelligible, and it is 

fairly honest, though we shall soon have something to say about “ the 
chances of native misrule.” ' * 





Pionuer 14th August 1876. 


A strange belief is gaining ground in London, we are told, that the 
Secretary of State for India has determined to recommend the Viceroy of 
Jndia to appoint a special commission to inquire into the claims of the Nizam 
in the matter of the Berars. The commission, it is said, is to be composed 
of three officers, either military or civil, named by the Supreme Government, 
named by the High Court in Calcutta, and three gentlemen, Huropeans or 
natives; named by the Nizam. ‘The commission is to assemble at Hyderabad. 
next cold season, and report direct to the India House through the Viceroy. 
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Tts decision on the case to be final. Under these conditions, the Duke of 
Sutherland, who had undertaken to bring the affair before the House of 
Lords, and Sir George B owyer, who had consented to do the same in tho 
Commons, have postponed indefinitely their respective motions 

Sir Salar Jung returned to London the night before last, having visited 
in company with the Duke of Sutherland, Lord Tarbet, and two or three 
other gentlemen, all that was best worth seeing in Scotland and the northern 
counties of England. Last night he dined with the Duke of Cambridge, 
and afterwards went to a grand ball given by the Prince of Wales at 
Marlborough House, where all the rank, fashion, and beauty still left in 
London were present. At 9-30 a. m. yesterday there was a review of the 
three battalions of Grenadier Guards—a magnificent sight—by the Duke 
of Cambridge, who is Colonel-in-Chief of the regiment. Sir Salar was 
present at this military spectacle, and to-morrow, Saturday, the 22nd, he 
goes to a review of the troops at Aldershot, where the Prince of Wales will 
he present. After the review is over, Sir Salar will lunch with His Royal 
Ilighness in the Royal Pavillion. Certainly few visitors to England, even, 
those of royal blood, have had so much attention paid them as has his 
excellence. On the subject of the Nizam’s claims to the Berars, the daily 
press has as yet been silent. But im last week’s All the Year Round there 
was a paper on this topic, in which the cudgels are taken up with vigour 
for the Hyderabad Government, and it is said that a longe article on the 
same subject, and with similar views, will appear in Maemillan’s Magazine 








for August. 





Toes oF Inpra 16th August 1876. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 





i i Hindoo gentleman, 
» srand night at the Middle Temple last term, a ‘ 
ian pete extreme loyalty or ene ond ane ee by 
“nkine to ‘the Empress” when the Queen's hea SODORGR 
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Pronenr, 16th August 1876. 


In spite of the London Gossip on the subjects, we are strongly dis- 

osed to disbelieve all stories which would represent Lord Salisbury as 
inclined to favour a restoration of the Berars to the Nizam. He cannot but 
he in possession of the true facts of the case as lately set forth at some 
Tength in these columns; and as for the Duke of Sutherland’s action in 
Parliament, said to have been stayed in consideration of certain promises 
by the Secretary of State, what could the Secretary of State possibly care 
about the Duke of Sutherland’s action in a matter of this kind. The esta- 
blished etiquette of Parliament in Indian matters would give him fifty op- 
position votes, or as many as he cared for to swell the Government majori- 
ty against any hostile motion by an independent peer or members. All 
we feared was that Lord Salisbury whose eccentricities can never be com- 
pletely foreseen, might have conceived a craze in favour of Sir Salar Jung’s 
little mtrigue ; but since writing on the subject last, we have seen reason 
to feel sure this is not so. 


Bowpay Gaznrren, 16th August 1876. 
Sim Sanar Jone anp THE Crry or Mancuester. 
(Special Report for the Bombay Gazette.) 

At the house, 140, Piccadilly, London, engaged for the use of Sir Salar 
Jung during his sojourn in England, His Excellency, on the 26th July, 
received two important deputations from Manchester. The first was a de- 
putation from the Corporation of that city, the second was from the Cham- 
her of Commerce; and the purpose of both was to present addresses of 
welcome to Sir Salar Jung, and to express regret at the accident which 
tiad prevented his projected visit to their city. 'The gentlemen constitut- 


ing the Corporation deputation were the Mayor and Town Clerk, those re- 


presenting the Chamber of Commerce being Mr. Edmond Ashworth, Presi- 


dent, Mr. Cheetham, Vice-President, and Mr, Browning, Secretary ; and 


there were also present the three members of Parliament for Manchester, 
yiz:—Sir Thomas Bazley, Hugh Birley, and Mr. Jacob Bright; and also 


i Mr. John Pender, m. P. 


Sir Salar Jung was accompanied by the following members of his 


_ suite:—Nawab Nizam Yar Jung Bahadoor, Mir Rayazhut Ali, Syed Hus- 
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sein, ape Clerk, and Mr, A. Oliphant, Private Secretary. Although 
fill suffering from lameness and obliged to use crutches, Sir Salar Jung 
ived his visitors at the entrance to the drawing room and extended to 
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a3 introduced, a cordial greeting, 
position, and 1 
rendered nec v. 

a omy we poe (ea Cad DE ‘ 

Sir Thomas Bagley then br iefly indicated the objects of the deputa-— 


tions, and 


He then withdrew to his former 


med his seat in the wheeled chair which his accident has 
ny 








The Mayor on behalf of the Corporation of Manchester stated thas 


thoy all deeply re sd his Hxcelleney’s inability to receive their wel- 
come in their own city; and that the address now to be presented had been 
adopted with unanimity. 

Sir Joseph Heron, ‘own Clerk of Manchester, then read the following 
s of the City Couneil :— 

ixccllency Sir Salar Jung, Prime Minister to His Highness 
bad. 

“ Muy it please your Hxcelleney,—The Mayor aldermen, and citizens 
of the city of Manchester desire most cordially to welcome your Excellency, 
and to express the gratitude entertained by this Council, m common with 
all classes of Her Majesty’s subjects, for the invaluable and distinguished 
services which in times past were rendered by your Bxcellency to this 
country, and also the great disappointment and the deep regret felt that 
the state of your Hxcelleney’s health has prevented your paying as antici- 
pated a visit to this city. : 






















(Sd.) “M. Curtis Mayor. 
“ Josrri Heroy, Town Clerk”? 


Sir Salar Jung read the following reply :—Mr. Mayor, aldermen, and 


centlemen,—L beg to tender you my most cordial thanks for the very — 


kindly sentiments contained in’ the address with whieh you have honoured 
me and to express to you the great regret which I feel at having been | 
prevented by the shortness of my stay in Hngland and by the accident 
which has impedent my moyements from paying a_yisit to the city” of 
Manchester, which I had fully purposed doing when I made up my 
to visit England. It would have afforded me the greatest interest to | a 
eeen so important a centre of commercial industry. T shall ed —— 6 
éne of the most fortunate events of m life that T should have been ee 
4 critical period in the history of the ritish Empire in India in a position 


to pr 
Gas he ties which alrea' 
to cement the ties which a y see 
those of Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 


i f the results of my visit to this county may be 
a acne i Mind the dominions of the Nizam with 
Empress of India, 





ove the sincerity of the Nizam’s Government to Her Majesty, land: I 
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Mr. Ashworth, addressing His Excellency said—Your Excellency has 
heard from the Municipal authorities their address congratulating you on 
your arrival in England, and regretting your having been unable to receiye 
their welcome in Manchester. We appear as the representatives of the 
commerce of Manchester, and we cannot the less regret your inability to 
yisit that city because the commerce of Lancashire is so closely interwoven 
with the industries and commerce of India. Therefore we regret that you 
were accidentally prevented from coming to see the sources from which so 
much industry and commerce has grown. We haye, however, adopted an 
address embodying the unanimous feeling of the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce regarding your Excellency. 

Mr. Browning then read the following address :— 

*To His Nxcellenecy Sir Salar Jung, Prime Minister to His Hiehness 

the Nizam of Hyderabad. ; 
é ** May it please your Excellency,—We, the Directors of the Manches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce, beg to offer your Excelleney a hearty welcome 
to this country, and we sincerely regret the unfortunate incident which has 
rendered you unable to visit Manchester, which place, if your tour had been 
extended to the provinces, would doubtless, in its connection with the cot- 
ton manufacture, have been interested in visiting. The relations existing 
between the staple industry of Lancashire and the cotton growing districts 
of India farnish a community of interests bestowing mutual benefits, and 
in this connection your Excellency will be aware of the profound interest: 
which this Chamber and the people of Lancashire take in the prosperity of 
India, It has been the aim of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
to avail itself of all opportunities for the development of the natu- 
val productions of the soil of India and at the same time to promote 
industrial and commercial pursuits amongst the people. We desire cordi- 
ally to acknowledge the services to your Excelleney in your capacity of 
Prime Minister to the vast province of Hyderabad, as a fellow-worker in 
the same direction; and we rejoice in the opportunity which your visit 
to this country has afforded us of testifying to you personally our admira- 
tion of the firmness and wisdom of your Government, which it has received 
the approval of Europeans has established your claim to the lasting grati- 
tude of the native population. We look forward with hopeful anticipation 
that the example of your administration may be followed by the native 
princes in the other provinces of India, that thereby law and order may be 
maintained, trade and commerce promoted, and the native cultivator secur- 
edin the possession of the fruits of hig industry. We trust that your 
health may*be speedily restored to you, and that your yaluable life may be 
_ prolonged to the increasing benefit and substantial adyantage of your fel- 
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low-countrymen. 
“Signed on behalf of the Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 
“Epuonp Asnworra, President, 
moe ; : “ BRrownine, Secretary,” 

Sir Salar Jung in reply said-—Mr, President, and gentlemen,—It has 
given me great satisfaction to receive the address you have had the good- 
ness to present tome. I cordially reciprocate the regret you are kind 
enough to express at the unfortunate cireumstance which has rendered it 
impossible for me to pay a visit to Manchester, the more so as it would 
have afforded me an opportunity of offering to you in your own city my 
personal assurances of the lively interest which I feel in the industry of 
the City of Manchester as a centre which is connected in a special manner 
with the Nizam’s dominions. I am keenly aware of the importance of de- 
veloping the cultivation of cotton in these dominions, and in the future [ 
shall gladly give my attention to fostering the increase of this production 
by introducing such improvements in its cultivation as the latest experi- 
ence may suggest. While the administration of such a territory as that of 
the Nizam in these days of progress cannot but be attended with difficul- 
ties in the development of its resources in order to meet the requirements 
of modern civilization, I yet hope that my efforts in this respect may beac 
favourable comparison with the past. I believe that the strongest ties 
which can bind nations together arise from a community of interests and 
that those relations, which are based on the friendly intercourse that 
springs from a common industry, are the most permanent in results. (hear, 
hear.) Holding these views, and feeling as I do that the future prosperity 
of the Nizam’s dominions must materially depend on the existing relations 
with this country being confirmed and strengthened, I shall return to India 
evatified with the assurance which your address conveys to me that I have 
in the Manchester Chamber of Commerce a hearty and cordially. (Hear, 
fen ‘erie this the business of the interview terminated, and after convers- 
ing for a short period with Sir Salar Jung, and partaking of refreshment, 


the deputations retired. 
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Concluded from Treaty’s Tntes or Typra.) wets 
The cuetrtian regretted that there was a smaller attendance than 
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sident, Sir Lawrence Peel, who 


usual, and especially the absence of the Pr 
ble that the Council had fallen 


was out of town. He thought if very po 


jato the custom of deferring the annual meeting until too late in the sea-. 


son,when many of their influential members and friends had left town, 
The first meeting of the Association was held on the 5th June 1867, and 
he thought that in this ninth year of their existence as an Association, it 
would be a very good thing to revert to their old practice, and if the day 
were fixed esto perpetua, members would know it and would be able to or- 
der their arrangements accordingly. Preyious to the adoption of the report, 
being formally moyed and seconded, he would take leaye to offer a few 
yemarks on some of the topics it touched upon. The report was divided 
into two unequal parts, the first having reference to himself, and the regt 
referring to the general proceedings of the Association during the year in 
his absence. In the first place he thought he might fairly congratulate the 
Council on the help they had given in a yery good cause, the reduction of 
the postage to India; and he hoped that the time was not far distant when 
they would see a still further reduction, and that 6d. would be the rate for 
letters via Brindisi and 4d. via Southampton. Such a reduction would, 
he felt assured, be soon recouped by the increase of correspondence be- 
tween England and the East. With regard to the next topic touched upon 
by the Report, the import duties on raw cotton, he would only say that he 
had recently had many conversations with native mill-owners and merchants 
of Bombay, and they explained that hitherto they had confined themselves 
to the manufacture of the grosser cloths, and that in that field they would 
very soon shut Manchester out altogether and secure the whole business ' 
and more than that,—that they hoped to proceed to the fabrication of the 
better kinds of cotton goods. But to do this they must have the best cot- 
ton; and hense they urged the abolition of the import duty on raw cotton. 
On the Council’s next topic—the visit of the Prince of Wales to India—he 
was well able to give evidence of its effect upon the people, seeing that he 
went over His Highness’ whole route before and after. There could be 
no doubt of the beneficial effects of that visit. It was a matter upon which 
he lad had many conversations with various princes and rulers in India 
and he had mixed with the people and gathered their views also. He must 
explain that before the arrival of the Prince there had been a great deal of 
discontent in Western India—agrarian discontent ; and it was of so extra- 
ordinary « character that he had been assured by not a few experienced 
people that the fooling was worse even than it was in the time of the great 
mutiny. But the Prince has many popular qualities, and was able to in- 
gratiate himself very much with the Princes of India, and the common 
people also were pleased because there were processions and pageants, and 
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large sums of money were spent in preparations even in places where it 
could only be faintly hoped. the Prince would come. Besides there was 
very much in the people’s eagerness to see sovereignty in flesh and blood 
‘or hitherto they had only seen Royalty in commission, All these feelings 
and impressions, however, must be of a transitory nature, unless the origi- 
nal causes of discontent be removed. The principal grievance was the con- 
iinual interference with the assessment on land ; and of course as soon as 
this practice was renewed, the discontent revived. With regard to the 
Council’s address to Sir Salar Jung, he need not say it had his most hearty 
approval, though, as he was absent at the time, he had no hand in its pre- 
contation. It was a most excellent document, while Sir Salar’s reply was 
:dmirable—so characteristic, so modest, and at the same time so states- 
yanlike, in all so aptly representative of the man. He would just like to 
emind the meeting that Sir Salar Jung entered upon the administration 
of the Nizam’s Dominions in succession to his unele, and thus became 
Prime Minister on the 27th May 1853. He was then just the age of our 
William Pitt when he became Prime Minister of this country, and the 
Nizam’s country was somewhat larger than Great Britain, and the popula- 
tion a little in excess of what the population of Great Britain was in December 
1783, when Pitt took office. his was a great charge for so young a man, 
and yet three years later there came a far more anxious and dangerous 
trial in the ereat mutiny—a trial in which he willingly shared in the dangers 
of the 3ritish Government. He (the Chairman) had travelled recently 
over the Nizam’s country, and he was bound to say that the people there 
wore as contented and as well off as the people im British territory. The 
address which had been presented to the statesman who had so ably served 
his country did honour to the Association, while Sir Salar’s reply would 
live as an historical document. With regard to the Council's ee to 
the Hastern Questions, the members were probably aware that he had taken 
part in the discussions both in and out of Parhament a — 
To enter upon it now was no part of his intention, for a - — - 
would occupy far more time than he could venture to take. Sutlice - 
av that generally he coineided with the views which had been expresse 
Ba or hborne in the address he had recently given. He (the Chair- 
Hey ean en from the Afghan frontier, and had conversed with 
sft most i satinguished Buropean officers there, and with many of the 


Afghans and Sikhs, from the very highest chiefs down to ben oye 


is vi ch modified. 
+s and as a result his views had been very mu | I 
feat ae British este A ie she rip eae coma 
1, that direction, and that if Major Evans be 1 ings 
edi ar et to those which he had enjoyed, he would haye 
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changed his opinions, or at least have modified them very much. The 
Punjaub, he (the Chairman) was quite sure, is at present a strength to ug 
and not a weakness, and every day the position was growing stronger; and the 
yeason of this was the sound judgment of Mr. Edward Princep and other off. 
cers engaged in the settlement of the revenue. A moderate assessment hag 
been the rule, and the result is that the people are contented and prosper- 
ing, and in the event of any trouble we are sure of the support of the 
North-West. With reference to the Bombay Reyenue Jurisdiction Bill, 
he might mention that he was present at the meeting of the Council ai 
Simla on the 13th October last, when Mr. hope re-introduced the Bill, and 
he heard that gentleman’s arguments, which were mainly based on the vir- 
tues of uniformity, and that the Bill left a modified intervention which wag 
open also to the new Provinces; and therefore Mr. Hope professed to con- 
sider the measure a boon rather than the reverse. He (the Chairman) had 
a great respect and esteem for Mr. Hope, who was an able officer, but he 
was bound to say that the time he had chosen for his measure was ill cho- 
sen, and, further, that he was certainly not the man who should have in- 
troduced it. At the the time he (the Chairman) arived in India there 
were grave agrarian disturbances. The Zemindars of one village took one 
of the native revenue officers, and, placing him in a basket, they carried 
lim to a precipice and chrew him over. When two of these Zemindars 
were afterwards being led out for execution, one of them turned and re- 
quested speech with the officer in charge. He said he wished to know 
whether the muskets of the guard were loaded, and being asked why he 
desired to know, added that if they were loaded, the officer would perhaps 
yield to his earnest that a volley should be fired over his grave. The man 
believed that in ridding the people of the revenue ofticer he had committed 
no ¢rime save that of patriotisin, and feeling that he was dying m the cause 
of his country, desired to have it recognized. A time when feelings like 
these existed among the people, when enquiries were in progress regarding 
the wrongs under which they alleged they were suffering, was certainly 
no time for the mtroduction of the Revenue Jurisdiction Bill. As to the 
ase whether Mr. Hope was the man likely to disarm opposition to such a 
ill by bringing it in himself, it would be sufficient to mention that not long 
0 Mr. Hope inereased the assessment of the four villages of Katiawadi, 
Vishalpur, Jamalpur and Kabilpur from 1,000 rupees to 4,000 rupees, and 
the Remindars appealed to the Civil Court. Mr. Birdwood declared in 
their favour. <A second appeal in a higher Court maintained the decision 


adverse to Mr. Hope. While this action was fresh in the minds of the a 


eople, it would surely have been better had some one else introduced the 
ill. On another point to which the Council of the Association referred 
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to in the Report,—the Depreciation of Silyer,—he would not now enlarge. 
Opinions on the subject were of the most contradictory kind. On the point 
of the supposed changes about to be introduced in the Civil Service exa- 
minations he did not apprehend that any great revolution was going to 
take place. Reverting to the first topic mention by the Council,—his own 
visit to India—he micht say that ever since he had been connected with 
the East India Association he had done all that was in his power to aid it, 
in the interests of England not less than those of India, because he believed 
the objects of the Association were useful to both countries. With these 
convictions he had gone to India; and on the 22nd June last year he ad- 
dressed a meeting in Bombay on the subject. He was rather surprised to 
find that there was great difficulty in finding a chairman for that meeting. 
Indian gentlemen declined to preside, not becanse they did not sympathise 
with the Association and its objects, but because they were really afraid. 
Tie had positive proofs that this feeling was not without sufficient cause ; 
and here he might say that it was a very unfortunate thing that there 
should exist a party in India imbued with such a fanatical spirit of officia- 
lism that it would suppress all independence even of thought and expres- 
sion. It is surprising that there should be men in India who could encour- 
age this spirit although they themselyes had been educated in a country 
of free thought and speech; but such is the fact. and when he had deli- 
yered the address in Bombay he and the Hast India Association were made 
the subject of violent attacks in the Bombay Gazette, which throughout 
his tour did all it could to damage him. As to the result of his journey he 
found in all his route that people’s minds and energies were fully oceupied 
with preparations for the Prince of Wale’s visit. Even in Hyderabad im- 
ions were made upon the chance of his Royal Highness 
coming; a new street was made throughout the City, and many other layish 
alterations. While all this was going on he did not think it advisable to 
attempt anything in the interest of the Association ;_ but he — me 
to ascertain that there were several men of high position and in Lan : 
mould be willing to contribute to the East India a ohne e ha 
every reason to believe that those contributions would fess , ee 
Tle also understood that eS msec! Afoar er a oh thee 
* the principal places in India; and t y Renee 
ik a aanaate eh another powerful Association in Calcutta. He would 


i i ¢ in suspense, and 
Therefore ask the members to allow him to hold his repor a 
nee that at the end of this year, * be eee on 7 oe ce he 
would be able to say something saigeet ote: ae Sk arean eit 


‘al Sir George Malcolm moved t 3 
aoe in ite so said he would first remark that the Hast India 
? 





mense preparat 
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i Association desired to give every facility to all views elucidatory of the 





wants of India and of its people, and in doing so they believed they were 
_ forwarding the best interests of the English administration. He cordially 
agreed with the remarks of the chairman regarding Sir Salar Jung, and he 





looked for much permanent advantage to the visits of chief and rulers of 


Tndia to England ; for the closer the intimacy of the two peoples the more 
real and abiding would be their respect for each other, and hence the more 
__ conducive to the permanency of the English Empire in the Hast. 

; Colonel Rathborne seconded the resolution, which was agreed to nem 
fo; oore. 

) The Chairman, in proposing the re-election of the Right Hon'ble Sir 
___ lawrence Peel as president for the ensuing year, said he thought it a ereat 
_ advantage to the Association that they had a gentleman for their president 
who was not only distinguished for his acquaintance with his own profes- 
sion, and India, but who was equally well known as a man of moderation 
who was acceptable to all parties, a man in whose judgment confidence 
could safely be proposed, a man who, while of strong feelines, never allow- 
i ed them to mislead him into errors of judgment. “He therefore had very 

sincere pleasure in moving his re-election. 
~ Mr. John Dickinson seconded this, and said that Sir Lawrence Peel 
vas a man of high reputation not only in the profession but in the country 
_ generally, and it was a great advantage to the Hast India Association to 
have such a man at its head. The resolution was then agreed to nem con. 
_ General Burn proposed that the following gentlemen be re-elected 
members of the Council :—Major Evans Bell, W. S. FitzWilliam Esqr. Co- 
lonel P.T. French, Captain W. C. Palmer, Surajal M. Pundit Esqr. Colo- 
nel Rathborne, P.M. Dait, Hsqr., and W. Tayler, Esqr., These gentlemen 
he said, were well known to the Association, and that was their best title 
to re-election. 
is General Sir George Malcolm seconded the resolution, which was agreed 
to nem con. 3 
ec Colonel Rathborne said that ag this concluded the formal business 
before the meeting, he would venture to introduce another subject and 
that was that as they would soon be obliged to vacate their present promis- 

8, it would be very desirable to consider the advisability of leasing or 

erecting a hall sufficiently roomy to accommodate the members as readers 
or visitors ; and their growing library ; and further to allow of the delivery 
of lectures on subjects of Indian interest. This hall could be made the cen- 
= eS lecturing all over the country, and especially when any occasion made 
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cn Indian fopic of special and sudden interest, as was not unfrequently 


¥ case, 
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Mr, Dickinson said that while there could be little question of the ad 
vantage of having such a hall, the first and the main difficulty was how to 
raise the money. ‘To build a hall of any size in that part of London would 
require a very large sum. : 

After some further conversation on the details of such a scheme, tho 
suggestion was referred to the Council for consideration. 

(General Burn asked whether the Council had taken any action yet on 
the subject of the depreciation of silver? ‘This was a question of the most 
vital interest to thousands of Hnglishmen, for it involved an income tax of 
at least 25 per cent. He did not profess to be able to offer any suggestions 
on a subject upon which even experts greatly differed, but one had recently 
been made which seemed reasonable as likely to retard the depreciation of 
the rmpee, and that was to assimilate it and make its circulation indiseri- 
minate with the English florin. 

The Chairman said the production of the silver mimes of America as 
such an indefinite fagtor in the calculation that there was really no telling 
where the depreciation would stop. He could say that the Governments 
were considering the matter in every possible light, but the subject was 
one of extreme difficulty. 

Mr. Dickinson said an impression prevailed that strong pressure was 
being put upon the Marquis of Salisbury to introduce a double comage. 
'Mhe subject was not one which would admit of experiments: any crnde 
measure would be extremely dangerous. As to forcing a gold currenc: 
upon India, he could only say its use would be quite a novelty. Gold use 
in Tndia was regarded as a mercantile product and not as a coimage. Th 
was a curious fact that out of the whole population of the globe only a very 
small proportion use a gold strandard coinage,—at present only, ee 
and England. A suggestion has been made that Hngland should he a 
lenoue for the demonetization of gold or put ourselves at the head of a 
1 roretising league. ‘The subject was of pressing importance, Ee the de- 
ation involves frightful loss to ever, yhody connected with ay A. 2 : 
Colonel _Rathborne said he had given some attention to this subject. 

WORT ov sderabad, he had charge of the gold taken in the fort 
Tn 1851, when at Hyderabad, he had charg  patnaresyoncs 
there; and it was tor sale. Hearing of the gold discoveries in en 
pate 3 fall in the price in the market, and urged paren s v9 
But the Government hesitated and delayed for ee years, an nee - 
on the loss he-had foreseen. This circumstance turned his atten ion = 
was ‘cot of the currency, and he took up the opmzon that it was qu 


ee for India to have a different currency from England. Gold, by 


the way, he might r : 
India; and in Aurungzebe 





preci 


he foresaw a 


s time ib was as much used for this purpose as 


emind Mr. Dickinson, had been in use as a ‘comage in 
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proposal of a double currency he had some conversation 


Oh Lord Ellenborough, who fell in with his conten. _ 
uble currency standard was impossible, the coinage of the ot 
d having an irresistible tendency to leave the country, At — 
>» result would have been that’ the rupee would have been — 
of circulation by the gold ; although now the reverse would be 

_ He believed that any attempt to remedy the present evil by the 
nuetion of a gold currency would be utterly useless. The Times had . 
e absurd suggestion that the ryots should be made to pay the State 
but while there was no provision that the ryots should take pay- * 

ont for their produce in anything but depreciated silver, this proposal in- 
olved the raising of the ryot’s taxation by about 33 per cent,—a hardly 


‘ ie 
dala, Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone, Sir Albert and Lad Sassoon, 
Jung, Colonel Napier Stuart, Captain Clerk, Lord Baring, an 
Baring. Later in the eyoning His Lordship received a select co 

* Anglo Indian” asks in a letter to their Times, in what sense i | 
Jung, the Minister of an independent native prince in alliance W 
Queen, can be style a loyal subject of Her Majesty. ‘The Pall Mall ( 
replies :—* If * Anglo Indian’ will refer to the volume of Aitchison’s Ti 
ties referring to Hyderabad, he will find that the succession to the thre a 
of that State is secured to the Nizam and his heirs, lineal and adopted, § 
lone as he remains ‘loyal to his engagements’ with the Governmen’ nent 0 
India. These engagements bind him to maintain a force ready at time: 
take the field with the British army, to make no treaties and have not hing 

ateyer to do with any foreign Power, and to admit no Europeans into 
is service without the consent of the British Government. By the faith 
{ul observance of these conditions the Nizam secures to himself the rij 
to govern his own subjects pretty much as he likes, and to count w 
help of the British Government to maintam his sovereign authority 
his own dominions. While, therefore, the Nizam is an *ally’ of the B 
Government, his independence is of a very limited character. # ens 
in India is relatively lower than that of the minor Sovereigns ee 
man Empire; for he is allowed to have no voice whatever ot itica = 
and he is bound to place all the resources of his State at Loe 
British Viceroy whenever the latter chooses to go to ye 1 eae) M 
zam has been independent since Lord Wellesley took the ber rT 
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nable solution of the difficulty. He belieyed it possible, however, 
e present difficulty might be the making of India. The great diffi- 
f India as an agricultural question is the requirement of the payment 
e reyenue at the beginning of the season. The ryots have to make — 
rse to the bankers, who only make advances at enormous charges. — 
resent situation may bring the ryot relief, and if so, it will be to the 

mt benefit of India. a 
fter some further resultory conversation the subject was allowed to 4 
if being understood that it would be made the theme for a formal 
ion in the course of the next session. a 
€ proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the Chairman. 
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° the clutches of the French and Mahrattas, an 
See friend and ally of the East Tndia Company ee 
Nizam is a meré feudatory of the British Empire in - 
Jung, when he went down to Windsor Castle — —— 
Queen, ‘in token of allegiance, ——— nenoge be 
asserted in the recent proclamation of her Majesty as the B 






Rat, Bompay Gazerre, 17th August 1876. ‘a 
Salar Jung entertained the Italian Ambassador, the Persian Minis- _ 
e Archbishop of Canterbury, the Duke of Manchester, the Duke of - 
Lord | omoughmore, Lord Bradford, Lord Aberdeen, Lord 
l any, Lord Redesdale, Lord Houghton, Hon, Arthur _ 
P., Ton, Dudley Ryder, the Right Hon. Sir Barnes Peacock, = 
Humt, wr. Mr. Stephen Cave, wr, Mr. Childers, m.p., Mr. 
the Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas Pears, Sir Vincent Eyre, Sir 
Adminal Sir Alexander Milne, Sir Barrow Ellis, Sir Bd- 
Borthwick, Nizam Yar Jung, Syed Hoossein, Ryasat 
Mr. Hugh Matheson, Mr. A. Oliphant, and 
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sweetness of a social triumph over his enemies in the Government of Thdia, 
it has no doubt been a wonderful success. The chief promoter of the plot 
has been the Duke of Sutherland, a man whom nature intended for an 
engine driver, but, clianging her mind at the last moment, transformed 
intoa Duke. His Grace is a good-natured man with a small allowance of 
brains and no political influence, but of course his rank and intimacy with 
the Royal Family give him great social weight. He is, therefore, just the 
personage that been speculators can make excellent use of, and it will be 
remembered that his name was turned to great account in making that 
remarkable oriental prince, the Khedive, and his loans, popular in England. 
The same set of city people who worked the Khedive seem to be taking a 
yery friendly interest in Sir Salar Jung, and the very marked attentions 
paid by the Duke to the Hyderabad Minister, which have had the effect of 
making the latter a personal grata in English society, have therefore been 
most opportune. His Grace has shown Sir Salar all the glories of Trentham 
Hall and Dunrobin, has given him a ride on his private fire engine, and 
persuaded his Highland followers to address him as the Saviour of Southern 
India and the.best friend the Enelish Government has ever had in that 
country. I don’t know if the Duke inspired the paper written by Mr, Henty 


-and published in Tinsley’s Magazine of last month, but he has the credit 


fo having induced Mr. Laing Meason to compose the paper on Sir Salar’s 
claims in the furthcoming number of Macmillan. The profound knowledge 
Mr. Tfenty and Mr. Meason both have of Indian affairs is notorious, but I 
hardly think it would have led them to write about Sir Salar J ung of their 
own accord. But where the Duke of Sutherland’s influence has been found 
most serviceable has heen in persuading the upper ten thousand that the 
Prince of Wales thinks Anglo-Indians treat men like Salar Jung with but 
scant courtesy. All the Hnglish nobility have, in consequence, rushed to 
pay their homage to one whois supposed to he far excellence, the enlightened 
native statesman of India. The Minister of a Prince who. is not allowed 
to make peace or war, or to hold any intercourse with foreign powers, but 
is subordinate in all political affairs to the Queen’s V iceroy in India, has 
heen encouraged to patronize the Secretary of State for India and ex- 
Governors General, and to entertain at dinner the Ambassadors of great 
Huropean Powers, as if he were at least their equal in rank. In the official 


_ reports of State Balls and Concerts his name has appeared next to those of 
Princes of the Blood, and far above Cabinet Ministers and representatives 
_ of the mightiest sovereigns of the age. 


Tt appears as if the Court scribes 
actually esteemed the Minister of the contemptible Prince of the barbarous 
State of Hyderabad a greater personage than Count Schouvaloff and 

f Russia and Germany. At the Garden 
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Party at Chiswick last week Dukes bowed themselves down before Sir Salar 
and Duchesses curtsied to the ground til] through their tight-fitting dresses 
the contour of their lovely forms was revealed with startling distinctness - 
and disgusted Anglo-Indians heard fashionable geese cackline-—* Qh! nt 
saved us in 1857.” As the Pall Mall Gazette says to-day, it is not right 
to expect good society to know more of history than is contained in the 
vecounts of State banquets and receptions in ‘the newspapers; but some 
nearer approach to accuracy is looked f6r in specches made on such occasions 
as that of Tuesday last, when the freedom of the City of London was 
presented to Sir Salar. Yet the City Chamberlain spoke of Sir Salar’s 
services in language of culpably extravagant praise. I pass over the usual 
reference to the signal services rendered by the Minister in 1857 in keeping 
Hyderabad quiet. Sir Salar stood by the Nnglish then, and got his reward. 
Ile was shrewd enough to understand that, isolated as Hyderabad was, 
an insurrection there could be easily crushed and the Nizam deposed before 
communications could be opened with the rebel forces in Upper India; and 
Sir Hugh Rose’s and Sir R. Napier’s campaignes in Central India sayed 
him from being exposed to the temptation of determining what course he 





should take in the event of a strong rebel army succeeding in crossing the — 


Nerbudda and raising the flam2 of civil war in the Decean. But itis 


‘surely incorrect to say that both at Caleutta and Bombay Sir Salar, “as 


representative of the Nizam, by every possible expression in his power, 
ms ities desire to do honour ‘atin Heir Apparent of the British Crown,” 
Sir Salar went to Caleutta and Bombay because he could not help himself, 
and he gaye the Prince some valuable presents; but, as Minister of the 
Nizam, he insulted His Royal H ighness in the grossest and most conspicuous 
manner, to the scarcely concealed delight of all the disaffected Mahommedans 
in India, by refusing to let the Nizam appear in the character of a feudatory 
Prince, on the pretence that the boy was too ill to undertake a ae 
beyond the limits of his own dominions, Then, again, what ole City 
Chamberlain mean by asserting that in the State of Epa An Ss 
have been constructed and railways introduced, irrigation swore ean een 
renewed or created, and water supplies to the chief elite, ey : : on. 
a scale which would create astonishment in Europe, an oe Si me 
as an example for the aupely of bite vee aan ne : a 
1 founded, and education ostered,”” d&e., dc. nebody i 

eee the Corporation by giving them a cnn = bia ae a 
administrators haye accomplished im Berar during : = : eieuee. 
faithful picture of the results of Sir Salar puna Sie Ri ae a 
Scindia and Holkar have both done more in the way a ak sae chief cities, 
railways than the Nizam; and, as for the water supply to the chief ci 


NL hie eee ee ee 
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if would be difficult to say where the cities are, much more the water 
You will also observe that in the address of the Chamberlain and 
Sir Salar’s reply the Nizam, “my master,” is carefully described as “the 
faithful ally” of the Queen, as if the two Sovereigns were on terms of equa- 
lity. _ This is what Sir Salar wishes to insinuate, though he dare not openly 
assert it. The Lord Mayor, having got a hint on the subject, spoke of the 
Minister at luncheon as a loyal subject of the Queen ; and immediately one 
of Sir Salar’s parasites writes an indignant letter to the Times asking why 
this great and enlightened Minister of and independent Native Prince 
should he called a “subject” of Her Majesty. But the expression is legally 
eorrect. The Nizam’s have always been the mere creatures of the British 
Governments. Tynasty would have been extinguished three quarters of a 
eentury ago if Lord Wellesley had not rescued it from the French and 
Mahrattas and subsidized it with territory and money on condition that all 
the resources of the State were placed at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment in time of war. Everything the Nizam has, even the very existence 
of a Mahommedan State in the Deccan, he owes to this friendship, which 
made him one of the dependents of the Hast India Company. After th 
Mutiny, the status of the Nizam and other native Princes as feudatories of 
the British Empire in India was expressly and formally affirmed in Lord 
Canning’s sunnuds of adoption, which guaranteed them the rieht to adopt 
heirs only on condition cf their loyalty to the British Crown: and it has 
this year heen confirmed by the proclamation of the Queen as Empress of 
Tndia. It was in acknowledgment of his master’s subjection to Queen 
Victoria that Sir Salar Jung presented a nuzzur at Windsor Castle “ag 
token of allegiance,” yet he would fain suggest that the Nizam is an 
independent Sovereign. ‘The most authoritative declaration of the limits 
assigned to the sovereignty of native Princes is contained in a despatch 
from the Government of India dated July 1878, which has been published 
this week. In this despatch, Lord Northbrook’s Government, commenting 
on the necessity, now recognized, for placing the subjects of native Princes 
residing abroad under the authority of the British Government, say :— 
* Your Grace (the Duke of Argyll) is aware that the native States of India, 
hither under treaty engagements or by custom and usage, do not possess 
the power of holding diplomatice relations either with each other or with 
foreign powers, The external sovereignty iy vested in the British Govern- 
ment, and the native States can hold no communications with foreign 
powers except with the knowledge and sanction and throu gh the medium 
of the Government of India.” ‘This simple fact is persiatontly overlooked 
in England by the people who think it their duty or their interest. to stuff 
Sir Salar Jung full of flatteries and lies. Iam not prepared to deny that 


works. 
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it is desirable for English society to reprove Tndian ; fe 

of courtesy to native iatecnert by Near them overy noe sb 
for has not Mr. Pedder—and he’ ou ght to know—lately confeustel hat 
many Bombay officials are prigs and wanting in the manners of gentlemen 2 
But a gracious manner need not include misleading these men by telling 
them and letting them believe falsehoods. A determined and most audacious 
effort has been made in Sir Salar Jung’s case to turn to political account 
the Prince of Wales’ visit to India by making the principle native State 
of the Decean independent of the authority of the Government of India, 

whose representative, Captain Trevor, has been superseded here by the 
easy-going and compliant, Mr. Gerald Fitzgerald. I do not think the 
attempt will be successful ; for, although Sir Salar counts on having friendly 
letters written out to Lord Lytton to further his claim for the recovery of 
the little deeds of Berar, the Government will put its foot down firmly 
enough when the question is one of giving up territory. But Sir Salar 
will go home full of gratified pride and vanity, and there is no saying to 
what lengths his mortification will urge him when he finds that his visit to 
England has left him nothing but empty pockets and the recollection of 
some pretty speeches. 

The services of Mr. Purnell, who was tutor to Sir Salar J ung’s sons, 
haye been dispensed with, as the Nawab intends sending the boys to a 
Mahomedan College at Allyghur. Mr. Purnell, who gets a year’s salary 
from the liberal Nawab, has just been appointed to a mastership at Welling- 
ton College, 

Now that the season is over and the session has only a week or two to 
run, a languid interest is taken in the Indian Budget, which may come on 
for discussion probably before grouse shooting begins. Mr. Faweett is 
going to make the loss by exchange the text for an attack on the extrava- 
gance of the Home Government: of India, and Mr. Goschen intends to speak 
on the depreciation of silver. Meanwhile, the metal itself is justifying 
Lord Salisbury’s reference to a “silver panic” by going up again almost as 
rapidly as it went down. People have suddenly found out that there is no 
silver to be had, while the demand is steadily increasing. : 

T am sorry that illness kept me from being present last Friday at the 
distribution of prizes at Cooper's Hill, as it is usually a very iteresting 
ceremony. Lord Salisbury, in his speech, made the iia meereR are 
ment that he means to keep to Lord Northbrook 8 ea rae a 
crisis caused by the depreciation of silver solely by economy. a Tee. 

romised to admit natives more freely to high office in India; an Bo) far as 
ie is concerned, he will certainly do his best to see that this ‘promise mt 


fulfilled. 5 
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a}. Bompay Gazerte, 18th August 1876, 
es 
- Srr Saran JUNG AND HIS RECEPTION IN ENGLAND. 


Sir,—It is not a new-fangled notion, or a folly only recently put into 
practice, on the part of Englishmen in England, to make a lion of every 
jackal that visits England, no matter for what purpose, from India. This 
‘has been the case since the first visit of our friend the late Judge of the 
Small Causes Court, more than a quarter of a century ago, down to the 
recent sojourn of the eminent Bombay photographer, and none of the na- 
tives that went to England ever had cause to complain of the Iukewarm- 
ness of their reception on the part of the society of London. All this is 
forcibly brought to one’s mind by the extraordinary attentions shown to 
His Excellency Sir Salar Jung, the Prime Minister of the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad, who has recently left England to return to his country. Amongst 
other things he has had conferred on him the freedom of the City of Lon- 
don in a gold box, and the University of Oxford has made him a’ D. C. L. 
(Professor Monier Williams’ “gamana, gamana” with a vengeance.) ‘The 
Corporation and the Chamber of Commerce of Manchester have presented 
to him flattering addresses, as also the people of that part of Scotland 
where the Duke of Sutherland’s “ Dunrobin Castle” is situated ; and all 
this in addition to innumerable receptions and parties, including the Queen’s 
where he was the honoured guest and the observed of all observers ! Tho 
Wast India Association also came forward with an address, but then it was 
in a legitimate direction, they having undertaken to see that every native 
ot Hindostan coming out consigned to their care has a quantum suffieit of 
adulation, deserved or un-deserved. When they made so much fuss about, 
the photographer, Mr. Hurrichund Chintamon, they must do something 
in proportion for the Prime Minister of Hyderabad. 

I thing all that has been done, excepting of course the noble hospi- 
tality shown to Sir Salar, had too much of the element of hypocritical 
flattery, ab which no doubt the Mahomedan Knight Commander of. the 
Star of India astute and sharp witted as he is, must: have laughed in his 
sleeve. He must have found considerable satisfaction in the idea that on 
ithe whole the people of England are as great and as unmeaning humbugs 
in certaim respects as the people of India. 

At When Sir Salar left Hyderabad for England, it was said the object of 
his visit was to get the Berars restored to the N ivam, but during his sojourn 
im England, the matter was hardly touched upon, it seems; perhaps the 

Duke of Sutherland and such other well meaning friends impressed: upon 
his mind the impossibility of the British Goyernment doing any such thing, 


and wise as he is, he refrained from saying anything more about iti | My 
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impression is, that his shrewdness led him to believe that he was somewhat 
in disfavour with the Calcutta Government and the Secretary of State for 
India and his Conncil for not bringing down to Bombay the Nizam to pay 
his personal respects to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales, when he was here, 
and that he thought of going to England, without caring for the expense 
and trouble, to wipe off all remembrance of the ill-feeling created by the 
Nizam’s refusal to leave Hyderabad. 

So far as Sir Salar Jung’s personal interests and his reputation as the 
acutest Indian politician of the day are concerned, it is to be feared his 
prestige has somewhat suffered. In the first place it was taken for granted 
on all hands that the tranquillity of Hyderabad and the safety of the boy 
Prince depended on the veritable presence of the Prime Minister at Hyder- 
abad, and now Hyderabad has been without his presence for six months, 
and everything is quite there. Secondly, the knowing ones in England 
will question the policy of his sacrificing his dignity by an endeavour to 
sinooth the ruffled plumage of the Indian Government, 

Least my meaning might be misconstrued, I would add that my remarks 
about the lion and the jackal in the beginning of this letter are not intend- 
ed to apply in their Hiteralness to that exalted personage, Sir Salar Jung 
of Hyderabad. AAs 








Enorisuman, 18th August 1876. 


It is reported here that Sir Salar Jung’s mission concerning the Berars 
has flickered out, the Nizam’s Prime Minister, or maitre dw palais, having 
received a friendly hint not to present his suit formally, as that proceeding 
would simply expose him to a flat refusal. As a species of compensation 
for the cold water thus plentifully applied, the Duke of Sutherland has 
treated the illustrious Indian to an exhibition of the steam fire engine re- 
cently purchased for Trentham, and worked by the Duke 8 own Fire Bri- 
gade. It is also said “in the connection” that considerable diplomacy “~ 
called into operation in order to prevent the visit of Sir Salar uae : - 
Orystal Palace the day before yesterday, the time selected oe us oy: : 
visit. It seems that, as His Excellency’s name was not on the nee 
Wales’ list, his appearance would have been, to say the least, opportune, 
and he was, therefore, persuaded to put off his visit till to-morrow. 





Pronner, 19th August 1876. 


Sir Salar Jung leaves L r 
the Continent, en route for India. 


x a ON 


Monday next, the 31st “instant, for 
ane Hle will a the passengers via Brindisi 


; 
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at that place and proceed to his destination by next mail. He has called 
this weak cn Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Gladstone; the Marquis of Salisbury, and 
Barl Derby, and tomorrow will proceed to Osborne to take leave of the 
meen. Very few, if any, natives of India have gained as golden opinions 
from “society” in general as has Sir Salar during his sojourn in London, 
He has entertained, and been entertained by the highest in the land, and 
yet his suscess does not seem to turn his head in any way. The house he 
hired for the season (Lord Rosebery’s 180, Piccadilly, at the corner of Park 
fiane), his servants, and the whole establishment, have been kept up on an 
almost princely scale, but without the slightest ostentation, or attempt at 
yulgar show. His manner, too, is so live that of a well-bred English gen- 
tleman, that many people cannot understand how or where a native of In- 
dia who has never been in England can have picked up what stems to be a 
kind of second nature with Sir Salar. Talking of the Nizam’s Prime Mi- 
nister, the ignorance of some people, even of the highest rank, respecting 
all that regards India, is often really astounding. It is not a mere canard 
of the clubs, but an actual fact, that the Marquis of Tartington, leader of 
the Opposition, and who, it is more than probable, will some day or other 
be Premier of England, asked only a few days ago— Who is this native 
Sir Salar Jung of whom we hear so much ? When his Lordship was inform- 
ed that the individual in question was “the Prime Minister of the Nizam, 
and one of the two cogents of the Nizam’s dominions during his minority,” 
his rejoinder was—* Yes, that’s all very well, but now tell me who or what 
the Nizam is? And yet the Marquis passes for, and in fact really is, one 
of the best-informed men amongst the aristocraey of England. ; 











k ve Frienp op Inpra, 19¢h August 1876. 
: THE BERARS. 
_ he relations of the Supreme Government with the feudatory Princes 
_ of the Indian Empire have been drawn closer by the slow and almost im- 
perceptible action of what we might call organic forces, as well as by recent 
legislation. In fact the legislation which has couferred on Her Majesty 
the right to be styled Empress of India, is little more than the constitution- 
al recognition of political relations which have grown up and been streng- 
thened during the past years. And as on the one hand it will henceforth 
be incumbent on the British Government to watch more closely over the 
Y condition and administration of the subordinate States, so it becomes of 
E more importance than ever, that every act of the Supreme Government 
owards its fendatories should be characterized by the most unquestionable , 
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justice, and frank honesty which will bear the fullest criticism in the light 
of bot h English and Native public opinion. The dangers and troubles that 
probably arise from an oyer-meddlesome policy are clearly enough recognis- 
ed, and we would be far from advocating a policy which would make the 
ish supremacy unnecessarily irksome to the Princes. But withont un- 
friendly or disagreeable ageressiveness, it might, we think, be possible to 
cultivate closer relations with them than heretofore, so as to enable us to 
place a stronger restraint on mis-goyernment, and exercise a greater foster- 
ing influence on order and industry. That we may do so, it is essential 
that we should teach those Princes to place unwavering reliance on our 
(riondship, our justice, and our honorable unselfishness. And we may say 
that for many years now, most of the acts initiated by the Government of 
India, have rested on motives the uprightness of which is beyond all ques- 
tion, But there is a weakness which runs through official life in India, 
and is powerful from the lowest ranks to the hightest—a vice which we 
believe to be mischievous and sometimes disastrous in its effects; it is one 
of greatest hindrances to the removal of abuses and the redress of wrongs, 
and, haying an amiable side to it, is not easily exposed or remedied—we 
mean the weakness which upholds a thing done simply because it has been 
done, and would fain act on the principle that Government, or an official 
acting with the weight of Governmental authority, can do no wrong. And 
the more closely we examine the relations of our Government with one of 
the most important of the native States, the State of Hyderabad, we are 
the more fully convinced that it is this vice that embitters, our relations 
with that State, that prevents us from laying the vexed a 
permanently to rest, and from getting at once upon an cewe ae a 
footing with the Nizam’s Government. To get upon ae cootiaa bg 
respect to Hyderabad is absolutely necessary, ute ae ae t S aes 
denee of the Princes and people of India, and acquire a ree lier pees 
beneficial influence over the States with which we now hold imperi 
a Tf we have with some earnestness, and with what to some of our 
ie “3 may at times have seemed unnecessary warmth of language, advo- 
Beaseya ans nati f the Berars to the Nizam, or at least a full conside- 
onted the pai Sen of his claim one way or the other, we haye 
saat ee a a the interests of the Nizam, but in the broader inter- 
done so not simply in the intere i paen’ competed tarenian tea 
ssts of the Indian Empire. We have been « or 
Ee hala i he history of our relations with that Government, and to 
spina ean ai aruaies of those relations in past poset in as 
ee i ithout conscience or common fairness, | 
been pleasant to us, because waltens wee “phigh eat 1qnipaG tated a 
have laid before thy mele are feline The unscrupulous falsifi- 
complete misrepresentatio oe seas es Ne ea 
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cations of history, seem to owe their origin in great measure, to that 
strange belief at which we have already hinted that the stability of our rule 
in India requires us to defend and uphold at any cost of truth and justice 
whatever the British Government in India has done in its relations with 
native States. We hold on the contrary, that the stability of our empire, 
and the effectiveness of our control over native administrations, demands 
on our part a greater readiness than we have ever yet shown to redress the 
just grievances of native Governments, and fo remove as far as possible all 
causes of friction that exist in our relations with them. It is said that, 
if we attempt to test our relations with them by the strict principles of jus- 
alee, the only course open for us is to leave the country. This is an argu- 
ment which some writers are never weary of bringing forward, though it is 
dificult to see how it can impose on any one. he peace and prosperity 
of India are no less concerned in the stability of the British supremacy 
than are the interests of Great Britain. If Great Britain would suffer, as 
it undoubtedly would suffer, by the loss of our Indian empire, the disaster 
to India itself would be a thousand-fold greater. Our supremacy must be 
upheld for the sake of India no less than for our own sake. We would ad- 
yocate no political measure in behalf of any Prince, or any class, in the em- 
pire, which would not rather tend to strengthen than to endanger that su- 
premacy. And if any proposed measure can be shown to be necessarily 
injurious to British power in this country, we hold that the power is of 
such immense yalue to the country that no smaller considerations could 
justify us in adyocating such a measure. In spite of occasional acts and 
ineidental features that cannot be justified, we have so much confidence in 
the justice and beneficence of our Government in the main, that without 
respect to our own interest at all, we could have no hesitation in holding 
that our first day, even in the light of abstract justice, is firmly to secure 
the foundations of our empire in the land. We are guilty of no cant in 
saying so. We do not profess that disinterested motives brought us here, 
but we protest that even were the benefits we derive for ourselyes from 
India so much diminished that we should lose nothing by withdrawing 
from the country, the interests of the country itself would plead most pow- 
evinlly against our withdrawal. Believing so, we must necessarily hold. 
that lesser interests must yield to greater ones to which they happened to 
be immical, and that, for instance, the Nizam’s claim to the Berars must 
‘be set aside, if it can be clearly shown that there are weighty imperial 
interests which would suffer if that claim were conceded. 
We haye hitherto, in writing on the Berarg question treated it chiefly 
43a question of right on the part of Nizam. Of the Nizam’s right to 








receive back his districts we cannot entertain the smallest doubt. But 
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when that right has been clearly established we readily admit that the ques- 
tion of restoration must be viewed with reference to vaster rights and wider 
interests than those of any single potentate. We cannot raslily proceed to 
do what appears to be Justice, to A, we cannot even know what is true jus- 
tice to A, until we have tried to ascertain what will be the effect of our 
action on B, and others who, we know, will be effected by it. On the other 
hand, if A’s right is clear, it is no answer to his claim to say that it is the 
epinion of some who are opposed to his claim, that, were justice done to 
inm, the interests of B or CG or some other person would probably stand in 
some danger of future detriment. If A’s right is clear, and the detriment 
to the other is future, problematical, and preventible, our plain duty is to 
proceed at once to do justice to A, adopting at the same time all available 
sateguards for the rights and interests of others that are supposed to be in 
any way threatened. 

Now we think it has been clearly enough demonstrated, that the Ni- 
zam of Hyderabad has a strong right to demand the restorations of the 
Berars. We have shown that during the first fifty years of the present, 
century, we persistently ignored his rights which we had ourselves conced- 
ed to him by treaty in 1800; that for a long period we peremptorily shut 
out the Nizam and the Minister of his choice from all active participation 
in the administration of affairs ; that during that period we imposed on the 
State a Minister whose position was so anomalous that he was perfectly 
independent of the Nizam and entirely dependent: on the British Govern- 
ment, though we all the time professed that we did not desire to interfere 
in the internal affairs of the State ; that in the meantime we did interfere 
so effectively that everything in the State was done in accordance with the 
wishes of the British Government and Resident; that itis on all hands 
acknowledged that the direct results of our action were fearful mal-admi- 
nistration in all departments, oppression of the Nizam’s subjects, and finan- 
cial embarrassment really amounting to isolyeney of the State ; that one 
great cause of this state of things was the forcibly imposition by us on the 
Btate of a costly contingent force whose existence was obnoxious to the 
Nizam, and not justified by any necessity of his State, or by any treaty 

x repmtartia that when in consequence of these things the Nizam’s Govern- 
Bile was plunged into debt and unable to extricate itself or to satisty our 
demands on its treasury for the support of a foree seal ME a ee 
us and an injury to him, we forced him into a new trea ee ds Ng nia 
he placed some of his finest districts temporarily im our hands as aye by: 
Neen ae i t and the payment of his debt to us; 
for. the aupport.of the Contingent nd We Da eee 
for services of the utmost value rendered to us during the iny t 


treaty was revised, and the debt cancelled, but that the assigned districts 










rece qwere still retained, and are to the present day retained by us: that ey, 
a _gime was the Nizam’s consent freely given tothe assignment those districts, 
und for the phst ten years his Government has assiduously endeavoured ‘ns 
Ee ablain their-restoration. It is not even pretended at the present day that 
the assignment of the districts was other than temporary. Those who Op- 
pose the Nizam’s claim for their restoration, admit that they may at some 
ime or other, and on grounds which they do not condescend to define be 


yet come, that imperial interests are su involved that whatever be the Ni- 
zam’s legal right, his claim cannot now be conceded to him, and that to do 
alittle right to him, we must do a great wrong to the people who have 
been far more than twenty years under our protection. These are points 
which demand full consideration. Until they have been fully considered 
we do not say that we have made out a complete case for the restoration of 
the Berars, but we do assert that we have made out an irrefragable case for 
giving Sir Salar Jung a fair and open hearing, for weighing the whole 





for revising the treaties of 1859 and 1860 so as to put the matter on a clear 
and satisfactory basis, and to settle one way or other the vexed question of 
the Berars for ever. 

ai 


Frimnp or Iypia, 19th August 1876. 


The argument most prominently put forward by those who say that, 
whatever the legal rights of the Nizam may be, we ought not to give him 
back the Berars, is one of a character well calculated to impose on the 
Anglo-Indian mind which has had not time or opportunity to look beneath 
ee the surface of things in India. The people of those districts, it is said, 
: have enjoyed the inestimable blessing of British rule for more than twenty 
years, and we have no right, on merely sentimental considerations, to give 
them’ back to native misgovernment. Tt is admitted that they would be 















_ in’no danger of miagovernment under Sir Salar Jung, but then, we are re- 
_ miinded, Sir Salar Jung cannot live for ever, and the Nizam may misgovern 
ae thom after his death. In the first place, we would remark that in matters 
iF oe and wrong, and in questions where the good faith and good name 
_ ofa man or a government is concerned, the argument about “sentimental 


consideration” is peeceening) y dangerous one. ‘Those who apply it here 
_ ate not perhaps careful enough to distinguish between considerations that 
neat and nothing more, and those that are founded on principles 
at 
ent 





restored to him. But it is contended that the time for restoration has not, _ 


question in the clear light of public opinion, English as well as Indian, and ~ 


the basis of all morality, and can never by an individual or a 
be safely or honorably set aside, There are men to be found — 
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who look upon respect for the sixth or seventh commandment as a senti- 
mental and disagreeable feeling to be set at nought wherever it is possible 
to do so. As to the argument that we have no right to give over the peo- 
ple of the Berars to the chances of native misgovernment, we are tempted 
to reply to those who use it, that the happiness of those natives under 
some future ruler is a mere sentimental consideration not for a moment to 
10 weighed against the legal rights of the Nizam. But their argument 
goes much too far. If we cannot restore the Berars now because Sir Salar 
is likely to die some day, we cannot of course restore them, after he is 
dead, to a new and untried ruler’ And when we have waited till that ruler 
1as had time to prove himself, even should he prove to be an abler ruler 
than Sir Salar Jung, which is unlikely, the old argument will stlll be as 
strong as ever, for he cannot live for ever any more than Sir Salar Jung. 
Indeed it is so unlikely that a ruler will ever arise in Hyderabad who is 
ikely to live for ever, that it is not difficult to see that the argument from 
he mortality of its present prime minister will hold good for all time, and 
really amouats to a declaration that the Berars should never be restored. 
[f our Government finally arrives at that conclusion we shall have no more 
to say, but if not, we should think it a more sensible policy to restore the 
districts now while we may reasonably expect that Sir Salar Jung will 
retain power for several years, and when we may exact any treaty guaran- 
ae i, ir future & rovernment. : 
2@ we please for their future good gove ; Soe 
. We remarked last week that when we come to look into the condition 
of the people under our rule in some of the more recently annexed districts, 
wo had after all very much reason to congratulate ourselves on our Sank 
Ke sople on their new found happiness and prosperity. We cited Ow 
md : Sindh as F xamples. We might have mentioned the Central Provinces, 
and Sindh as exe s, We mig Pe ia 
a ; Sir Richard ‘Temple inangurated the new golden age by the intro-. 
pene of es 1 settlement which has plunged the cultivators into bank- 
Sorc: He i Seat ‘distress. ‘Their rights haye been swept away in 
ruptey and ie Cat 1 short-sighted manner, as one consequence, the 
st reckless and short-sight : : i 
as int Chief Clotnandaxtoies tells us that out of 1,55,000 cultivators with 
presonulU pen sbout 44,000 have already disappeared under ‘their most: 
occupancy rigats, ab saat ly of the people emigrating to 
ttlement. We hear simultaneously of the p ‘ ‘ 
replant 1¢ one sido and the Nizam’s territories on the other. Bi 
}walior on the one si Z n our own provinces are flocking into the Nizam’s 
we hear that the people m our o resulting from our rule, and are told at 
itories to escape from miseries i Tee Scie 
territories | he people of the Berars are in terror lest we shoul 
he Se ant nnot help suspecting there is more 
er to the Nizam, we cai | fe en on: 
hand them ov in the argument. Would like to know whut eviden . 
assumption than facb in 8 times put forward, that the inhabitants of 
there is for the statement sometimes Pp : flee a tale 
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_____ Berar are really alarmed lest they should be transferred to the Nizam's 
Pires government. In the meantime we take leave to doubt its truth. But. to 
return to the stafe of matters in the Central Provinces, we shall quote a 
passage from Mr. Morris’ review of the work of the Registration Depart. 
ment for 1875-76, Mr. Morris writes : ; 

“Tt isa somewhat disheartening admission to make, but the Registra- 
tion Act, like so much of the machinery of our civil administration ie re 
rently lends itself with greater facility and readiness to the wily Bt a 
lender or astute landholder, versed in chieanery and sharp practice fie 
to the simple people for whom it was intended.” lial 

Tn other words, the mushroom landlord whom we have created under 
the settlement, and the money-lender between them, are reducing the whole 
population of the Provinces to be mere tenants-at-will; and the people are 
emigrating to such an extent that the Supreme Government has been tice 
ed to colonize the provinces from the over-populated districts of Behar 
and Bengal. 





Hixpoo Parrior, 21st August 1876. 


Sir Salar Jung, says a London correspondent, previous to his depar- 
ture for Trentham, gave a dinner to H. R. H. the Prince of Wales nd 
~ about a score of the most distinguished persons in the metropolis Fl F as 
host, proposed the health of Her Majesty the Empress of India.” We 
are told that one of the guests kept his seat, while others pronounced, so 
; distinctly that their meaning could not be misunderstood, « the Queen !” 
Sir Salar wisely took no notice of the affair, but the Prince of Wales chivas 
the correspondent, was in a temper, and declared his intention of Ravin 
an explanation from the noblemen and gentlemen who declined to reco sie 
the new title. This hardly bears out the report current some two eae 
ago that His Royal Highness was personally averse to the same paper 
says: “Go where we will now it is to encounter the pleasant denture os 
of Sir Salar Jung or one of his suite, with showily embroidered garments 
jewellery, and the inevitable puggaree of scarlet or white, Sir chile is the 
lion of London for the time being.” The Bducation Gazette says that 
though His Nxeelleney Sir Salar Jung might not have succeeded in securin 
the object of his mission to England, yet we take pride at the honors qian 
have been showered upon him. No native of India was ever so much 
honoured in England like Sir Salar Jung. He is now perhaps the first 
smongst the native subjects in India, and there can be no denbt that it is a 
matter of glory for Indians that, the triumphal reception, accorded to him 
been quite adequate to his position in this country His Highness the 
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Pope of Rome gave him a personal audience, the people of France, honoured 
him as_ they would have honoured the Nizam himself the premier of 
Mngland and the Duke of Sutherland have accorded to hia a Raaly 
welcome. Hvyen His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales and His Madea 
the Queen have not deemed it beneath their dignity to welcome him ‘The 
Senate of the University of Oxford have conferred upon him the honorary 
title of D. C, L. The press of England teem in his praises and some of 
the newspopers have gone to the length of presenting him with addresses. 





Deccan Heratp, 23rd August 1876. 
A STRANGE STORY. 
(Madras Times.) 


If the British public were actuated only by a greatful recollection of 
Sir Salar Jung’s services in 1857, no one could blame dukes and common- 
ers and deputations for making so much of the Nizam’s Minister as they 
have done ; but it is only too evident, from the style of entertainment and 
speeches to which Sir Salar Jung has been treated im England, that it is 
not so much as a friend as a noyelty that he is feted. The Duke of Suther- 
land is an extraordinary nobleman, He has patronised fire engines and 
wiker coffins are now, and Sir Salar Jung may be happy in belonging to 
the category of distractions which his Grace, from time to time, takes up; 
but whatever the Nizam’s Minister may think in his heart on the matter, 
it cannot fail to be a feather in the Duke's cap that he was showman to so 
distinguished a foreigner as his guest. Under the ducal auspices, Sir Salar 
Jung has appeared as the fashion of the hour, and, as might be expected 
from the tuition of one so powerful in the highest circles as 1s the Duke, 
the Nizam’s Minister appears to have behaved himself on the whole, with 
singular taste and discretion. — Perhaps Sir Salar Jung might as well have 
loft off parading that in apt title conferred by Colonel Hastings Fraser on 
his master—our “faithful ally,” the Nizam. ‘The alliance 13 so much be- 
tween the immense and the infinitesimal that 1b suggests the eo ppaicess 
equality with the lion because he lives in the noble beasts coat. Other- 

; eches are graceful enough, and he is wise 


wise, Sir Salar Jung’s publ spe ; ful eno 
to make no ante, or post=prandial, allusion to his mission—the Berars. — 


s, whi desire to think it incredi- 
- But a story reaches us, which, much as we des shin 
ble, has some appearance of truth on the face of it. This is nothmg less 


1 $a 5 ded i ipging from 
than that Sir Salar Jung and his friends have he Betek queed before ci 


Lord Salisbury a reluctant consent to bring the u i 
mt qibgnel at Buropeans and Natives m India. Already oblivous of 


esd 
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the Baroda Commission, we are to be treated, it is said, to another State 
inquiry as profitless as the last. Nothing could suit Sir Salar Jung better 
than the concession of a commission of that sort. If he carried the day, 
he would get what he wanted, and in he lost it, he would still enjoy the 
satisfaction of having posed his master, the Nizam, in the eyes of all India 
as a martyr of the first order. Sir Salar J ung himself could not fail to get 
distinction as the most conscientious of viviers, and the acutest of states- 
men, whatever way the inquiry terminated. We always thought the Baro- 
da Commission a bad precedent, but the new Commission spoken of would 
he infinitely worse. If it were granted, we might expect some day to find 
the Englsh right of occupation in any part of India disputed before a mixed 
Commission of Europeans and Natives, and argued for or against us, by 
the first lawers in London retained for the purpose. The troubles of the 
Government of India, already enhanced by Downing Street pretensions, 
would become nothing short of a grievous burden, were they to be arraign- 
ed before Commissions at the pleasure of every litigious Prince or Minister, 
and bound to find arguments in reply to those of Old Bailey lawyers. 
Nothing could be worse than the political effect of such a commission as is 
spoken of. It would convey the false and mischievous impression to the 
population of the county, that the whole tenure of our occupancy of Indian 
territory way insecure, and our raj an encroachment on native rights. It 
is hardly worth disputing the fact here, that England owns India by that 
possession which is nine points of the law, but it will be something more 
(uixotic than was ever heard of in the history of nations, if Lord Salisbury 
should really consent to try before an Indian’ mixed commission the absurd 
question, whether it is legal or not to hold lands taken from an enemy in 
conquest. Certainly conquest does not specially apply to the circumstan- 
ces in which we occupy the Berars; but the nine issue might easily give 
rise to the other, and no doubt a man like Serjeant Balantyne could make 
out a strong case in Court for the restoration of every rood of ground at 
present occupied by the English in India. 
One reason that makes us fear there is some truth in this rumour is, 
an impartial (?) commission of Huropeans and Natives must naturally ap- 


peal to the sense, or the no sense of the British public as a popular and 


admirable way ont of the Berar difficulty. ‘The public at home seldom 
trouble themselves with the political weight of such an affair as this, but 
are content to take it on its philanthropic merits, and no more. ‘This is 


what they are doing now with Sir Salar J ung. A man so honored by the 


_ Duke of Sutherland, so feted, so much the fashion, must to their mind, 


. ne night on his side, and, we dare say, it does some of them good to ex- 





it their own high appreciation of the Native character in distinction to 
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what they spose is the appreciation thereof out here. It is a comfortable 
sensation to the British Public to feel itself the conscientious puardian of 
the oppressed and down-trodden Hinda, especially when it is called upon 
to listen to no Indian debates about him in the House of Commons; and 
so, Sir Salar Jung has made for himself the most powerful friend in the 
world, and at the cost of a dinner or town in the Morning Post, a turban, 
and a visit to Trentham and Dunrobin. Had His Excellency gone the old 
way to work with his grievance, and got Mr. Fawcett to bring it in all due 
form before the House, it is to be feared the British Public would have re- 
turned him the only answer the needy knife-crinder got; but Sir Salar 
Jung is no common man, and has had no common advantages. A commis- 
sion of Europeans and Natives in equal proportion is only ‘“common justice” 
to the sense of such a guardian of Indian interests as this, but to Anglo- 
Indians it has rather the appearance of that yacillation and shuffling off a 
responsibility, which in Oriental eyes can never appear strong government. 
There is a confession of weakness in the very thought of such a commis- 
sion, Sir Salar Jung’s claim to the Berars has been sifted and refused by 
Lord Northbrook’s Government, and who should know better than the Go- 
vernment of India the right of the question? Lord Northbrook, every one 
knows, was conscientious enough in such matters, and was 80 ae of 
native rights as fo appoint the Baroda Commissions 22 pie bt Ha 
and no one believes that either Lord Northbrook’s or ay ics ritis 
Viceroy would perpetrate, or continue, an act of injustice i he ; - ee 
such. Why then attempt to throw a slur upon the Tp 0 g ; a 
tish Government in India by appointing a commission of natives and law- 











i vir opinion upon its acts ? 2 ‘ 
pie we Fan tae tee heard of a more monstrous proposition, taking 
it altowether, than this of a mixed commission for the Berars, aude ani 

lation is, that it is still a mere rumour. Perhaps the wish is father 
tothe tale and that some of Sir Salar Jung’s journalistic friends have cir- 
i i oe “ths story as a hint to Lord Salisbury how to act in the matter. . 
eH i b ho ea that this is, in fact, the case, for it can scarcely be ae 
+t 4 ‘ Indian statesman of Lord Salisbury’s pretensions te saialy 
r willingly commit an act so calculated to reflect wpon the high repu 
éstitin of the Government in this country. 


ee ee ee 
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THE HYDERABAD CONTINGENT. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES OF INDIA. 


Sir,—In reviewing the subject of the restoration of the Berars, ths 


Bnglishman of the 4th instant has made some inacenrate statements, which 
T think should be corrected. 


that “a force was substituted, for that mentioned in the Treaty of 1800, 
at the jomt suggestion of the Minister Chundoo Lall and tho tesident, 
balled the British Contingent, enlisted under the guarantee of the British 
Government, and commanded by British officers.” 

I consider the whole of the above statement false and inaccurate. 

-In the first place there was no such thing as a “joint suggestion,” and 
that that suggestion, joint or otherwise was never made known to the Nizam 
is evident from the fact that when Colonel Law remarked to His Highness, 
with reference to the Contingent, ‘1 suppose that your father though it a 
f good arrangement, and that we therefore consented to it,” he was 
_ “interrupted”? by the Nizam, who said, « Don’t say my father, say the 
_ Maharajah.” The Resident, Mr. Russell, himself does not speak of it as 
- a “joint suggestion.” ; 

2 When Mr. Russell visited Ellichpore and Aurungabad, he found at the 
_ former place two regiments of infantry under Salabut Jung, the 
- of Hilichpore, and at the latter a regiment of cavalry under Rajah Goyind 
_ Buksh. he troops were tolerably well equipped and drilled, but irregularly 
_ paid. They were even then commanded by a few European and Eurasian 
officers, all adventurers, I shall now quote Mr. Russell’s own words on 
the subject. 
4 “These troops,” he says in his speech before the Committee of the 
Hast India, House, “ were composed of a vast number of small parties, each 
under a separate command and Teceiving pay from its own immediate 
proprietor: buf as many of them did not possess the funds necessary for 
the regular payment of the men, I therefore prevailed on the Nizam’s 
Minister to take upon himself the immediate payment of the troops, and to 
_ settle with the several subordinate officers in the best manner he could.” 
There is no allusion here to the treaty of 1800. Mr. Russell's sugges- 
_ tion to Chundoo Lall to “take upon himself the immediate payment of the 
_ troops, and to settle with the subordinate officers in the best manner he 
_ could,” conyeyed no assurance of “ British guarantee ;” and by no stretch 
of imagination can it be made out that Mr. Russell contemplated the 
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The writer observes, with reference to the Hyderabad Contingent, 
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substitution of this force for that mentioned in the Treaty of 1800, 

Chundoo Lall approved of the suggestion, not because it pleased his 
Government, but merely because it gave the Resident pleasure ; and when 
he formed the tivo regiments of infantry and one of cavalry into a brigade, 
“he baptized it in honour of the Resident,” the “ Russell Brigade,” 

I have, I trust, satisfactorily proved—first, that the suggestion was 
not “joint”; secondly, that the Nizam was not aware of the suggestion ; 
thirdly. that the force thus brought into existence by the said “Joint 
suggestion” was not called the “ British contingent”; fourthly, that the mer 
were not ‘enlisted under the guarantee of the British Government”; and 
fifth and lastly, that Mr. Russell did not contemplate the ‘substitution of 
these troops for the foree mentioned in the Treaty of 1800”; and therefore 
the Englishman's statement is altogether a misrepresentation of facts. 

The Englishman goes on to observe that “in 1860 the Treaty (of 1858), 
concluded by Lord- Dalhousie was revised and modified, the confiscated 
State of Shorapore was ceded to the Nizam, as an acknowledgment of his 
services,’ d&c. 

But the British Government had no right to the disposal of the 
Sumasthan in any manner they pleased. The Rajah of Shorapore was a 
dependent and tributary of the Nizam, like the Chiets of Gudwale, Woon- 
purtee, Narrainpet &c., “ with respect to whom His Highness is absolute. 
The XVII article of the treaty of 1800 distinctly states that, “Tf in future 
the Shorapore, or Gudwale, zemindars, or any other subjects or dependents 
of His Highness’ Government should withhold the payment of a pee & 
just claim upon them, or excite rebellion or disturbance,’ &e. b tesa ent 
then that the Shorapore Chief was viewed in the same light as the “ other 
subjects and dependents of he teach ae sheets his Sumasthan 

vas forfeited to the Nizam’s Government by lis 1 ; a 
pe T SeeN eel cause which led to the interference of the British Govern- 
s this. 3 ‘ : 
Sees Ta years previous to 1842 the Rajah failed to rey ess 
or tribute ; this sum, added to the aan on bine eee a sa ee 
also due, made up a large amount. g00 5 Heit 
Lall and the Shorapore State, an the 
already passed between Chundoo un Se eHine ae 
former finding it almost oars i : esis som 9 ee the 
of the claim, solicit ea ae appointed Captain Meadows Taylor, 
treaty above quote aa Contingent to inquire into the state of affairs 
an officer of the Nizam .’s investigation revealed the following facts :—- 
af Bhoraporty Oa eee tey ; that payments tovits servants 
That the Sumasthan was nigh to bankrupt that it was largely indebted to 
and dependents were greatly in arrears; . aed 
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~ eertain sowkars at Shorapore ; that it owed a considerable sum to the Arab 
Chiefs, whose troops were in the service of the Sumasthan ; and lastly, that 
its revenues had been forestalled. 

the Nizam’s claim by annual instalments, and in order to ensure the regu- 
larity of these instalments, and the release of the State from its difficulties, 
he suggested that it should be placed under the management of a European 
officer of the Nizam’s Contingent. The suggestion was approved of both 
by the Resident and the Nizam’s Government, and Captain Taylor, as the 
officer best acquainted with Shorapore affairs, was appointed ‘ Special 
Agent.” 

' Captain Taylor had scarcely commenced his reforms, when Rajah 
_ Kasimappah Naik died, and was succeeded by his son, Venkettuppah Naik, 
then a minor. 

> On this occasion Chundoo Lal] demanded the usual nuzzerana; but on 
the representation of the Resident that the claim, though just, would 
involve the Sumasthan in greater difficulties and embarrassments, the 
Minister consented to waive the claim for the present. 

_ The young Rajah was placed under the guardianship of Captain Taylor, 
and the Administration of the Sumasthan was superintended by the same 
office. 

_ The Sumasthan was made over to the Rajah when he attained the age 
of maturity shortly after ‘coming into possession,” the young Rajah thought, 
proper to assume a defiant attitude against his Suzerain, and notwithstanding 
all the advice and warnings of the Resident, he remained fixed in his 
determination to oppose his master. ‘The result of this piece of folly on 
the part of the Rajah was the immediate march of a body of troops into his 
territory, not the Subsidiary Force, to whose services His Highness had a 
_ tight, but the Nizam’s own Contingent. Thus the Shorapore Rajah did 
_ hot rebel against the British Government, or oppose the British troops, 
_ but the Nizam’s force and the Nizam’s Government, and therefore I consider 
_ , that the Sumasthan encheated to His Highness, and not to the British 
Government. 

_ Apologizing for the length of this letter and soliciting a corner for i 
in your valuable journal— Tam, &e. 

_ Secunderabad, 21st August GUNPUT. 


‘% 











' aku ge Bombay Gaznrm, 25th August 1876. 
eee Sir Salar Jung and his suite, consisting of about sixty persons, left 
Charing Cross Station by special train on Monday, July 31, for Folkestone 
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Under these circumstances Captain Taylor proposed the liquidation of 
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and Brindisi on his return to India. The D 

nd Brin ‘ a. uke of Sutherland t 
of His Bxcelleney at the station, and the Hon, J emnge Byng, tae 
man of the South Eastern Railway Company, was also there to Sane 
Sir Salar Jung left Paris on Thursday, August 3. = 


Anwrita Bazar Parris, 25th August 1876. 


__ The character of relations of the English with the Nizam under Lord 
Hastings, says the Caleutta Statesman, may be fairly gauged by a story in 
KKaye’s Life of Metcalfe :— 

Metealfe went to Hyderabad in 1820, in the very midst of the time 
when the Palmers, in partnership with the Residency and Chundoo Lall, 
were plundering the Nizam in the most wholesale manner. Sir William 
Rumbold, who had married a ward of Lord Hastings, and was looked upon 
as his soninlaw at Hyderabad, was at the head of the gang. The corrup- 
tion prevalent at the time could hardly receive a stronger proof than the 
fact that Metealfe carried with him to Hyderabad a proposal in Lord Hast- 
ings’ own handwriting, that ‘‘ Nizzy,” as he was called, should make the 
British Government at present of £160,000 for the improvement of Cal- 
entta, The eift was to be made in an article of the new treaty that Met- 
calfe was to negotiate, and was drafted by Lord Hastings himself as fol- 
lows :-—* His H ighness the Nizam, contemplating the great benefits which 
he has reaped from the late military operations, mm the security of his domi- 
nions, and in the advantages accruing to his revenue, 1s anxious to manifest 
his sense of such a boon by a gratuitous contribution. In this view His 
Hiohness desires that he may be allowed to furnish sixteen lakhs of rupees 
ryable at the rate of four lakhs yearly till the amount he completed) for 
public purposes connected with the city of Calewtta or its bare Wye 
the 24 Pergunnahs, on the condition that the sum shall be app ied in sul 
portions and for such objects as the Governor-General in Council may di- 
vec.” Kaye tells us that the familiar expression was I poe vs 
“ Niazy pays for all.” We have here the very SNe aa : mse! 
boldly asking him for a douceur of £160,000. The poor Nizam o ey 
“ cheerfully” made the donation : and but tor the honorable interference 

ghee SUA or ey 4. he would have been fleeced of this large sum 
of the East India Company, he woute ha reciad Becthwcamnsttrte ee 
at the very moment that his territories were desolated by 
oppressions practiced under our own eye 
maintained in our own interests. Tt is th s 
the Nizam into hopeless debt, and then sez 
pretext that he could not pay us. 





(pay 


e simple truth that we plunged 


by the Minister we had set up and | 


ed his finest provinces on the 
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This is the simple and absolute truth ; and when English journals open 

their columns to defend what was done, they simply increase the reproach 

that attaches to the English as a nation in the matter. What should they 

have said if the Emperor of Austria had required Venice to send him 
£160,000 to beautify Vienna, or if Russia had fined Warsaw, in the same 
way to ornament St. Petersburg ? 


n 





Bompay Gazerrr, 25th August 1875. 

THE RETURN OF SIR SALAR JUNG TO INDIA. 
The old scriptural saying anent the minimum amount of honour ac- 
corded to a prophet in his own country, as compared with the unlimited 
adulation he may receive elsewhere, has met with numerous exemplifica- 
i tions since the words were written, and proofs of its truth are still con- 
a stantly being given, with the difference that the significance now a days 
_ rests in a reflection, not upon the prophet’s countrymen but upon the pro- 
phet—or great man of whatever description—himself, whose character, 
from imtimate knowledge, is better understood and his worth and value 
more correctly appreciated at home than abroad. Of this perhaps a more 
striking instance has never been afforded than by the recent foreign tour 
of His Excellency Sir Salar Jung, Minister to H. H. the Nizam, who re- 
_ turned to India in the P. and O. C.’s steamer Pera yesterday. Sir Salar 
left Bombay on the 8th of April last, in the wake of H. R. H. the Prince 
of Wales, to visit Hngland, and other Huropean countries en route, merely, 
according to what was stated at the time, as a personal pleasure and in 
gracious acceptance of the invitation of the Duke of Sutherland, but really, 
as there was afterwards reason to believe, with a view to cajoling Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to consent to the restitution to the Nizam of the terri- 
tory of the Berars. Abroad, His Excellency, of whose power and influence 
‘some exaggerated story seems to have been circulated, was everywhere 
‘received and feted with a pomp and circumstances suited to the dignity of 
» Prince of the blood Royal. He met with such an ovation in England as 
might have been accorded to his pious majesty of Germany or the Emperor 
_ of all the Russias; and now he has returned to India to dwindle back into 
__ his former comparative insignificance, and to be received in his proper charac- 
_.ter (as the undoubtedly clever and astute minister of a tributary native 
nee) by one or two subordinate Government officials, a deputation from. 
3 own district of Hyderabad, a few native gentlemen with whom he is 
mnected it business, and a very few interested Huropeans. One very 
Section of the English community made a great show in honour of 
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Sir Salar, there being present to welcome him the formidable united farse 
of the Editor, Assistant Wditor, Sub-Editor, and two or threo reporters of 
the Times of India. With the exception of a few officials, those gentlemen 
were almost the only Huropeans present. Tt is a wonder that our contem- 
porary’s staff of compositors, Parsee managers, and Portuguese clerks was. 
pi drawn up at the Bunder in order to add to the force of the Tames of 
India’s welcome. 

The steamer was expected to arrive early in the morning, and the 
landing of His Excellency had heen fixed for ten o'clock, but it was mueh 
nearer one when he came on shore. Major Proudfoot and some half dozen 
native gentlemen from Hyderabad went on board the staemer, and accompa~ 
nied Sir Salar and the principle members of his suite on shore, At the 
landing place His Excellency was received by Mr. Mackenzie, Under Se- 
cre to Government, and by a number of native gentlemen, including 
the Hon. Mahomed Ali Rogay, the Hon. Becherdas Ambaidas, and Mr, 
Nusserwanjee Hoosungjee, Parsee high priest of the Deccan and brother 
io three officials high in the service of the Nizam. The only Eurapean, 
gentlemen of standing in Bombay who honoured the occasion with their 
presence on behalf of the general public were Mr. Hamilton Maxwell, and 
Mr. Pedder, the Municipal Commission. A guard of honour of the 20th — 
N. 1., under the commaud of Major Kettlewell, was drawn up or the pier, 
and a salute of seventeen guns was fired from the land battery as His Ex- 
cellency stepped on shore. Sir Salar looked well and in good health, but 
was obliged to lean heavily on the arm of Major Trevor, who accompanied | 
him on Heegunt of the still wee ate of the leg he broke on the stairs of 
the Grand Hotel, during his visit to Paris. The members of his suite who 
vetarned with His Hxcelleney were Siddi Amber, Nawab Nizam Yar Jung, 
Mir Regasit Ali, Syed Hossein, Dr. Williamson, Major Trevor, Mr. Oliphant, 
Yassan Ali, Ghalub Jung, Mussullum Jung, Syud Ali Khan, Meer Taha- 
woor Ali, M. Mahomed Siddi, and Syed Abdool Wahab. an ‘eed 

After going through the ceremony of greeting the a Bf receiv : : 
him on Janding, Sir Salar was driven to the house ot his Bee! agent, 
Mr, Bomanjee Muncherjec Punthakee, and will stay a until he leay 
Bombay for Hyderabad, which he is expected to do to-day. paren 
‘Tn’ the evening, a deputation from the recently ila See “a 
larn —the Bombay Mahomedan Society, —waited ae : seuaey of his ; 
the purpose of presenting him with an address a MS e. ee 
safe return. The Nee Rye meres Ea ns Aoadi ROB, ie 
Me. OL Tyee, one ee eee Rh aehbet Same 10 oiilan Malar wten 

5, 7 Mr. Goolam Mahomed Moonshee, erg eee (at ek Ete 
ana The address, which was m Hindoostanee, was read b Mulvie 
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# - Hidayatullah. We were unable to obtain a translation, but have been 


_ gromised one. Tis Hxcellency, in reply, said he had received great honours 
in Wngland, not only from the Government but from the people, and had 
otherwise derived great benefit from his visit. He had always been desir- 
ous of extending the civilization and cultivation of the natives of his own 
country, and the desire had been greatly strengthened by his experiences 
abroad. He thanked the Anjninan warmly for their address. An illumi- 
aated copy of the address, printed on vellum, was prerented to His Excel- 
lency by Mr. Tyabje, and the deputation then withdrew. ; 

Sir Salar will leave Bombay for Hyderabad by special train from the 
Byeulla station at seven o’clock this morning. The resident Under-Secre- 
‘ary and the Oriental Translator to Government will accompany His Ex- 
eelleney from the bungalow to the station, and a salute of 17 guns will be 
fired on his departure. 


Deccan Herarp, 25th August 1876. 
THE PROPOSED PROCLAMATION AT DELHI, JANUARY 25, 1876. 

Her Majesty the Queen of England is now Empress of India by the will 
of the English nation. It has been said by some that this title in connec- 
tion with India is disagreeable to the English nation. We do not believe 
it. A few clamorous voices have been raised against it, and these have 
made a great deal of noise ; but, if the English public were really against 
it, they would have known yery well how to express such their opinion in 
a way that could not be mistaken. By the will of the British nation, there- 
fore, Victoria, Queen of England, is now, by the grace of God, Empress of 
India, Sir Salar Jung very gracefully proposed the toast of the Impress 
of India ata dinner given by him to some of the aristocracy of Britain, 
when H. Royal Highness the Prince of Wales was one of the guests. Sir 
Salar Jung, no doubt, meant to show, by giving the usual toast in this 
form, that he is heartly loyal to Her Majesty. Had he merely proposed 
the health of “the Queen,” we should all have felt that it was not the only 
title that the Prime Minister of an Indian Potentate ought to have men- 





- tioned on such an occasion. He might have given Her Majesty’s full titles 


“Queen of England and Empress of India,” but we confess that we consi- 


der it to have been far more natural that he should look upon our good 
Queen from an Indian point of view. 


were so discourteous as the correspondent of the Madras Times would haye 


If the English nobleman present 


us believe, we do not wonder that the “first Gentleman in Europe,” His 


Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, showed marked displeasure at their 
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is 1 a pala ihe - i et Place, and sob thie worse in the see 

nd plac Jueen is at the present moment by British lay Empress 
of India and, whatever may be the private opinion of individuals, they are 
bound, meanwhile, to recognise the authority of British law. Her Majest: 
the Queen is still firther to have the ney title proclaimed with all the pomp 
and circumstance which the Indian administration can throw around the 
occasion. Her Majesty is, moreover, to be proclaimed Empress at Delhi, 
the city at which the old line of Mahomedan Emperors were proclaimed, 
and where they sat in state. Tt is well, we think to invest the taking of 
the title with all the outward honor and dignity which are so important in 

yes of the people of this country. Lord Lytton, the Viceroy and Go- 

seneral of India, has done well to issue a proclamation from Simla, 
ich tells us how Parliament has passed the Act, and Her Majesty has 

sued the Proclamation in England, by which the Queen assumes the title 
of Empress of India; and which goes on to say:—* Moreover, [ now pub- 
licly notify, under this my hand and seal, that it is my intention to hold at 
Delhi, on the first day of january 1877, an Imperial assemblage for the pur- 
pose of proclaiming to the Queen subjects throughout India the gracious 
sentiments which have induced Her Majesty to make to her Sovereign style 
and titles an addition specially intended to mark Her Majesty’s interest in 
this great Dependency of Her Crown, and Her Royal confidence in the 
loyalty and affection of the Princes and Peoples of India. To this assem- 
blage I promise to invite the Governors, Lieutenant-Governors, and Heads 
of administrations from all parts of the Queen’s Indian Dominions, as well 
as those Princes, Chiefs and Nobles in whose persons the antiquity of the 
past is associated with the prosperity of the present, and who so worthil 
contribute to the splendour and stability of this great Empire. Ish 1 
forthwith issue such orders in Conneil as may be suitable to the historical 
importance of the occasion, and in conformity with the desire which el 
be felt by all Her Majesty's subjects i India, to manifest the affection hey 
cherish for their August Sovereign by public rejoicing and Spear 
demonstrations of loyalty.” This is the most apna Li : ao 
Lytton’s proclamation: yugh very concise, it 1s sufficiently ong to show 
4 : stration it is to be. ‘The Queen’s representatives at 
hat a grand demonstration it 1s to be. ) : 
tie ate -egidencies, the Governors of provinces, the Princes and the 
the diferent Midia are to meet at Delhi to add brillianey to the Royal. pro- 
ereat men of India are to meet a hat facilities will be granted to 
élamation at that Royal city. We trust that taciio a 

ami Speen 1 servants, who may be able to make hee 
hose of Her Majesty’s loyal servants, : Ges ne 
bi i Delhi, to be present during the holidays. This 
pals a ae El Chagas holidays to the i ee 
ould be done by exten: inclusiy lready a 
1a inclusive, Thott of the usual 2nd of January inclusive, Already : 
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great amount of enthusiasm prevails throughout the country in regard to 
i i. ereat event, and as the time draws nearer the anxiety to be present 
_ will greatly increase. Let His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-Ge. 
neral order that the next Christmas holidays shall be extended, and His 
Excelleney will thus enable many to attend (and thus add to the brilliancy 
of the occasion,) who would not otherwise be able to witness the grand 
and imposing spectacle—the most splendid sight that India has ever wit- 
nessed. We are glad that there is to be a special day on which it is to be 
publicly announced to all the world that the Queeen is really and truly 
Empress of India. A new era has at length dawned upon this interesting 
country. Public attention has been much more directed, of late years, 
both in this country and in Wneland, to its concerns than formerly. Those 
in power have also the will to benefit the people, and they do not now stand 
on an eminence far removed from them as used to be the case in old times; 
they now come into the midst of them and enter into their views and feel- 
ings inregard to outward pomp and ceremonies. This great gathering 
together to Delhi will consist of all the different nationalities and will help 
to cement still more closely the bonds of union which have of late years 
been multiplying and strengthening. Long live Victoria, Queen of Kng- 
land and Empress of India, and may we see great and increasing prosperity 
under this new era of Her Majesty’s Government in India. 


Times or Inpra, 25th August 1876. 
















Sir Salar Jung yesterday arrived in Bombay and to-day he proceeds 
to Hyderabad. The unfortunate accident which befel him in the Grand 
Hotel in Paris, it is true, marred in. some respects the pleasure of his tour 
in Hurope, but it is gratifying to the numerous friends of the distinguished 
Minister to learn that the effects of the fall are gradually wearing off, and 
that although he could not move without crutches when he went on board 
the mail steamer at Brindisi he was yesterday able to walk with the aid of 
_aslight cane. The impressions which he and his suite have derived from 
their tour in England and on the Continent are already the subject of con- 
-Yersation in Bombay. It will interest all true Scotchmen to know that his 

trip beyond the Tweed gave His lixcelleney special pleasure. He liked the 
_ scenery, which in parts are not without a certain resemblance to the coun- 
_ try around Hyderabad with its abrupt hills and its boulders, and he liked 
_ the cordial reception which he everywhere received from the people. When 
Faith drove through Hdinburgh in an open carriage to view the modern 
& gation and visit the chief places of interest, the cheers which everywhere 
Meet Sie ae 
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Fondo took Sass nat Mela if he wee ot homes Th 
ee a oe over ne wi high political and diplomatic cizcles and 
ee per » lion of the season, He entertained Ambassadors and. 
‘renbishops and even greater personages, and was of course al honoured 
suest in his turn. _ Wealth and commeree, as represented by the Corpora- 
wion, made him a freeman of London, and learning, as represented by Ox 
ford, conferred on him an L. Lu. D. But what most impressed the Minister 
and his following wac the spectacle of the ceaseléés activity of the immense 
ub Metropolis itself. ‘The incessant roar and the geo- 
city streets, so different from the ‘quietude of the tor- 
1oroughfares of Hyderabad, where the elephant can room, and the 
able to pick its way leisurely along without interfering with the 
ostrians, made a deep impression upon'them. They compared the signs 
and cnergy so visible im all the great arteries of London 
ud brilliant scenes of Paris, and not at all to the 
e of the latter. The splendid French capital seemed to the ob- 
vant Hyderabadees to have been created for the delight and solace of 
happy people who had no serious work in the world. But London seemed 
to them to be the “capital of a people with a steady destiny.” This recon- 
ciled them to the gloom and heaviness of the matropolitan atmosphere, 
which was not much the hotter for bemg nearly as hot as Hyderabad du- 
rter part of the time they spent there. Nevertheless, they 
were struck, as everybody is struck, with the architectural glories of Paris, 
its broad well kept streets, and beautiful parks and gardens, ‘The place 
de la Concorde, with its historical associations, was viewed with the great- 
est interest, the Ngyptian Obelisk claiming especial attention as coming, 
ike the travellers, from the Hast. ‘True Mussulmans as they were they 
nade a pilgrimage to Notre Dame, where amongst other relics, sacred and 
profane, they were shown the coronation robes of the Wirst Emperor, One 
of the Frenchmen present yentured upon a prophecy, half jocular, and half 
sus, saying, * Napoleon IY., who is in England woe will Ta these 
1a3 when he comes over to be crowned!” ‘To which His Excellency di- 
lomatically replied, ‘* One must never be too sure that this thing or that 
. Can we call any person a King who cannot live in his. 
1 restored column of Vendome was inspected, and the 
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story 0 l 1 OP i oe 
ie that Sir Solar and his suite were going to the Opera, the boxes 





F ity recent vicissitudes inquired into on the spot. When it was 


jaken days beforehand by those who were desirous of seeing the Hlustrious 
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was lame scemed to establish the truth of this assertion. On the home- 
ward journey His Excellency and suite paid a flying visit to the Khediye 
at Cairo. The brief sojourn in the Land of the Nile gave them an flying 
opportunity of taking 2 glance at a country which had a special interest for 
_ them from being under Mussulman rule, but the stay was too brief to ena- 
ble any useful comparisons to be drawn between the state of things under 
the Khedive, gnd that with which they were all familiar in India, British 
and native. 
With respect to the supposed political objects of the tour which has 
just been completed, we believe that there is no doubt amongst the well 
informed that the assertions rashly made some months ago in the columns 
of some of our contemporaries were wholly believed by the result. It was no 
part of the plan on which the tour was carried out to urge the claim of the 
Nizam’s Government to the restoration of the Berars. Sir Salar Jung 
received pressing invitations during the visit of the Prince of Wales in In- 
dia to visit England, and above all Scotland, where the Duke of Suther- 
land was able to guarantee him a hospitality which it would be worth tra- 
yelling thousands of miles to enjoy. With some reluctance the invitations 
were accepted, but we believe it is ptrfectly true that Sir Salar left India 
with the firm determination not to let the word Berar pass his lips while 
he was in Hngland. It is absurd to suppose that a Minister who is credit- 
ed, not wholly without reason, with being one of the best diplomatists in 
India would go to London to ask the Secretary of State, or to ask the 
Duke of Sutherland to ask the Secretary of State, to hand him back the 
Berars, when it was morally certain that the answer to such a demand so 
made would be a more or less civil “No.” The Berar question has, not 
been pressed and it is said was not even mooted by the Hyderabadees du- 
ring the recent tour. If anything has been said about it, the anxiety of 
those who were apprehensive of some successful diplomatic cowp was the 
cause. They kept perpetually saying, ‘‘the Berars ought not to be given 
up, until people began to ask what were the Berars and why were they 
not to be given up? The India Office was, as a matter of course, disturb- 
ed by the visitation, and the fact that the Nizam’s Minister was in London 
and might ask for the hypothecated provinces gave some of the members a 
little uneasiness. But no such request was preferred, and none was likely 
to be preferred. Whatever the merits of the claim to the Berars—which 
_ ‘Sir Salar Jung has never abandoned and is not likely to abandon—the sub- 
___ ject, it is stated by those who profess to be well informed, was not pressed 
sy _ or even willingly discoursed about during His Excellency’s recent visit to 
u England. The object of the trip to Europe was primarily to accept the 
hospitality so cordially pressed upon Sir Salar Jung last cold weather, and 
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attraction which proves irresistible in these days not merely to Oriental 
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to take the opportunity of seeing the marvels of Western civilisation—an, 
ministers but to Shahs and Sultans. 


ARRIVAL OF SIR SALAR JUNG. 








Times or Inpra, 25th August 1876. 
! 


Sir Salar Jung, G.C.S.1., the Minister of 
ITis Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad, arrived m Bombay harbour in the 
P. and O, Company’s steamer Pera. One of the first to go on board to 
welcome His Excellency was Major Proudfoot, his Military Secretary, who 
had come from Hyderabad to meet Sir Salar. A few others from Hyderabad. 
also went on board to welcome their master on his return from England. 
Amongst his suite was particularly noticeable the richly clad Syed Abdool. 
Sir Salar Jung, though apparently in the best of health, is still a eripple, 
and the well-known form which so softly glided amongst those around it, 
chatting with this one and that one, sat yesterday quietly on the back seats, 
giving instructions to the servants as they knelt to him on the poop. The 
Pera had enjoyed unusually fine weather, and as the main deck had been 
placed entirely at the disposal of the distinguished travellers, Sir Salar 
voyagzed most comfortably. Before leaving the vessel he signified his 
satisfaction with all the arrangements by handsome presents toeach member 
of the crew. Captain Hyde received a most valuable diamond ring ; the ; 
chief officer and chief engineer other diamond rings; the junior officers | 
trinkest of some value; the petty officers two or three pounds each; the 
stokers half-a-sovereign; and cach of the crew five shillings. When the 
time arrived for His Excellency to land he was assisted to the Sere. 
ladder by Captain Hyde, of the Pera, Sir Salar 8 brother oo if an) 
and helping him into the steam launch which was be is Aig 
Flere he was received by Captain Campbell of the Bombay one - 
conducted Lis Excellency to his seat. Sir Salar Jung was accompanied by 
ity, sant Craigie Oliphant his private scone An yet a 

rv, Art gie a ‘i : 
Nawab Sooleyman Yar Jung Bahadoor, Jemadar Muceadum, 3 
Mir pape ‘Mi, Syed Hoosein, Yassum Al, Ghaleb Jung, Mufullum Jung, 


i i Khan, and several 
Sye ik Meer Tahawoor Khan, and Azim Ah 2 ; 
ey ie ryderanea ificiall Surgeon Major Williamson, Boat of a i 
aa the rol of the retinue, including thirty-seven servants, followe: 


i ip’s si ds were manned and both pass-— 
boats. On leaving the ship's a Pees Ee ET anne 


y ave the part ig raved 
id eerie which were duly acknowledged, and in a oy | 


Yesterday His Excellency 
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minutes the boom of the first of seventeen guns announced that the Nizam’g 
representative had once again placed his foot upon Indian soil. On arriving 


ab the Bunder Sir Salar Jung disembarked from the steam launch, and 


ascended the steps leaning on the arm of Captain Trevor. He was dressed 
us usual in a dark-blue uniform with a gold belt round his waist and hig 
customary white turband on his head. After shaking hands and conversing 
for a few minutes with those who were present, His Excellency got into his 
carriage and drove off to the house of his Bombay agent, Mr. Muncherjee 
Bomanjee Punthakee. As soon as the mail steamer had been signalled 
people began to assemble at the Apollo Bunder, and amongst those who 
were present to welcome His Excellency were Mr. Mackenzie, the Acting 
Under-Secretary to the Judicial Department, Mr. Venayek W assodew, the 
Oriental Translator to Government, Captain Robinson, Captain Searle, 
Mr. Pedder, Mr. Hall, Mr. Hamilton, Maxwell, Mr. G. Geary, the Hon’ble 
Mahomed Ally Rogay, Dustoor Khan Pestonjee, whose brother is one of 
the Chief Talookdars in the employ of the Nizam, Mr. Cumroodeen Tyabjee, 
Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee and others. A guard of honour, consisting of 100 
of the rank and file of the 20th N. I., under the command of Major Kettlewell, 
was drawn up to receive His Excellency, and with band playing escorted 
the party as far as the Esplanade. 

Yesterday afternoon the members of the new Bombay Mahomedan 
Society, called the Unjumna Islam, waited on Sir Salar Jung and presented 
him with an address congratulating him on his safe return to India. ‘There 
were fifteen members in all present, including the president, Mr. Cumroodin 
Tyabjee, the vice president, the Hon’ble Mahomed Ally Rogay, and the 
honorary secretary, Mr. Goolam Mahomed Moonshee. Mr. Moulvie Hidayat 
Ullah haying read the address it was presented to His Excellency by the 
president. Sir Salar Jung in reply stated that he had received great 
honours in England, not only from the Government but also from the public. 
Ne had derived great benefit from what he had seen abroad, and the ex- 
perience he had gained had only added to the desire he had always felt 
to civilize the natives of the country, and he was in hopes that his efforts 
in the future would show that he had profited by his experience. He returned 








his sincere thanks to the Society for their address and kind wishes; as he 


had not had time to write a reply to it, he had said it in as few words as 
possible. 

‘ As soon as His Excellency had concluded his reply, the members of 
the Society shook hands with him and took their departure. A translation 


of the address will appear in our to-morrow’s issue, 


___The folowing Government Resolution was issued yesterday after- 
~ noon,— 
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His Excellency the Nawab Sir Salar Jung, G. C. 8. 1, will take his 


departure for Hyderabad by special train, leavin: 
7 a.m., railway time, to-morrow, the 25th instant, 
2. His Excellency will be accompanied from his residence on the 
Queen’s Road to the Byculla Station by a deputation consisting of the 
Resident Under-Secretary and the Oriental Translator to Government. 
3. A guard of honour will be in attendance at the. Railway Station, 
and a salute of 17 guns will be fired from the Saluting Battery on His 
Hxcellency’s departure. 


g the Byculla Station at 


Bownay Gazurre, 26th August 1876. 


“ By the 37th George IIT. it was enacted that itshall bea misdemean- 
our for either the Indian Government or any other individual to lend money 
to the native princes of India. This might have been very well when the 
country was recently subdued, but when 80 years had passed, and there 
was an increase in intercourse and trade it was time that such an act should 
be repealed, because it prevented loans being made to native princes to 
improye their own localities. One of the first things he had to say to the 
(Jovernment nearly 20 years ago respecting the cotton supply to this coun- 
try was, that they found cotton bales thrown into the slime at Guzerat, 
and up the coast nearly to Bombay, and floated down in lighters, and when 
they fell off men had to go into the river and put them on the lighters 
again, and why ? The Government would not allow a plank to be used to 
assist in loading the cotton, because, under the Act of Parliament uae 
to native princes were not permitted to borrow for the conta . 
industry. Even at the present moment if the native princes were dispose 

vomote irrigation, or any other public improvements they would not be 
meee to borrow money either from the Government or from eke 
Ha ls. When they presented their address to Sir Salar Jung e said no’ 
ba ce £ complaint. He was very loyal to the British Government, he 
alse eine eae he spoke the English language fluently, and he 
+e acamsated to be one of the first princes in his district, and had absolute 
way tte a country the area of Hrance. That man panted to be at liberty 
a Lane to the English market, but he could not do so im consequence oF 
th old Act of Parliament. If Sir Salar Jung were at liberty to do so was 
Lats Non tleman who would say that the mvestment would not he a 
the ecu d ‘e likely to be successful than in lending 
eri nod ad arith the Bante, (Hear, hear.) He expressed. bis 
7 wal . . 
pentetenne aan Olatbior might have to take some steps to urge the Indian 
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Government to bring in a bill by which there would be a greater amount 
of freedom of action between one section of our subjects and the othey. 
(Hear, hear.) During the time of the famine two years ago, the Govern- 
ment bought rice from Burma at 15 lbs. for a rupee, and thought it agood 
price. Ifthere had been railway communication with Sir Salar Jung’s 
country, the rice could have been bought at 54 Ibs. per rupee, or three- 
 and-a-half times the quantity for cach rupee. And that was all for want 
' of communication, which would be made and earried out if the Indian Go- 
yernment were as business like as tradesmen were.” 


Paha — pilin staat callapsion 


ze Bombay Gaznrre, 26th August 1876. 


A parallel between Sir Salar Jung and Mademoiselle Cinderella of 
fairy fame may seem somewhat far-fetched. But the idea is not unnatu- 
» rally suggested by the sudden elevation of His E xcellency in social and 
political importangs, and his equally sud lea fall thorefeom. The good fairy, 
whom we siuppos2 to have inspired his visit to England, changed him from 
a mere [ndian ofizial a Prinze —wvhich wis th rvik g3narally yrdad to 
him at hom>—and invaste him with all kinds of illustriovs attributes that 
nobody in India had ever dreamed of in connaction with the Minister of the 
Nizam including the character of saviour of British rule in India at the cri- 
sis of 1857. It was a gorgeous metamorphosis, and in its stange unreality 
_ almost a3 wonderful as tho adventures of tho fair but fabulous young lady 

alluded to, who was dressed en Prinzesse for tha ball by a stroke of the 
| fairy’s wand, and by tho sama process had a State carriage mauutactured 
for her out of amelon, and a team of beautiful horses from half a dozen 
_ mice. With surrounding and reputation equally unreal, Sir Salar Jung 
has been making somthing like a Royal Prozreass in Hurope—receiving on 

all sides homage usually reserved for crowned heads and their families, and 
exchanging courtesies with Royalty itsolf upon almost equal terms. The 
a spell is intact ; the enchantment endures ; the sweet delusion and the solemn 
sham are maintained, so long as the astuts Ministar of Hyderabad yot casts 
his shadow in Huropa—the credulous West which believes anything that 
it is told concerning the Hast. But once on Indian soil the spell is broken, 
_ the enchantment is dissolved, the sweet delusion and the solemn sham aro 
dissipated and detected. Sir Salar Jung, divested of his imaginary attri- 


to) 


utes, becomes one more—Sir Salar Jung. 

It is not pleasant to be yourself again when you have gained so much 

more importance by seeming to be somebody else; and it must be said that’ 
the Nizam’s Minister was a very different person when we landed at the 
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Apollo Bunder on Thursday from what he was when popular ignorance 
created him a Prince and Princes themselyes treated him with the conside- 
ration due to their own order. For all this misconception, however, it 
would scarcely be fair to blame Sir Salar himself, People high and low 
chose to make fools of themselves, and was it for Sir Salar to tell them of 
their folly? On the contrary, we can fancy him thoroughly enjoying the 
joke. Por exaggerated homage is naturally ridiculous, and to none more 
so than to the recipient. We believe, indeed, that eyen real Kings and 
{Queens of a humourous or philosophical turn of mind often have a quiet 
laugh to themselves at the absurd forms assumed by the expression of loy- 
alty on the part of their subjects. And nobody should be more amused 
than a man like Sir Salar at all the deluded deyotion which he receiyed on 
account of his imaginary rank and his fabulous fame. 

But our objects in making these remarks was not to make Sir Salar 
Junge look ridiculous, but to notice the assertion that the object of his visiti 
was pu rely private ; simply in acknowledgment of a gratifying invitation ; 
that the Berars were not in the Minister's mind; and further, that no ap- 
peal was made upon the vexed question, which indeed was alluded to as 
little as possible in conversation, and never by the Minister’s wish. Sir 
Salar knows as well as we do that the Berars are not to be recovered by 
assault, and that the only chance of success 18 by a skilful course of i 
mining. If the representative of the Nizam has-not initiated this ike i 
ing during his visit to Europe he has made very bad use of his time. An 
if he has avoided the subject of the Berars, how is it that they have wee 
so prominent all ona sudden as a matter for discussion by the press, se 
for enquiry by political men and even the general ce e a poke 
We may depend upon it that we have not heard t ° a of : a nea? 
ethenan England or in this country ; and it will be s Bel) in ee 
presence, prestige, and popularity of Sir Salar Jung haye no ‘o ene 
influence in favour of the restoration of the assigned territory. a . 
doubt of this much at least being affected. For the rest Mi a ‘ sae 
that in drawing the analogy just now between Cinderella an ae a a "s 
BS omitted one point in which we suspect that ae eo z re ee 
found to fail. Cinderella secured the permanence he eed #58 Neue 
dour by being able to wear the little glass slipper. ir Salar Jung’ 


we are afraid the boot will not fit. 
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ADDRESS TO SIR SALAR JUNG. 









The following is a translation of the Address presented to Hig 
Excellency Sir Salar Jung, G.C.8.1., by the  Anjuman-i-Islam,” Bombay:— 
To His Excellency Nawab Shuja-ud-Daulah Surab Ali Khan Mukhtar- 
al-Mulk Salar Jung Bahadur, G.C.S.I. May his fortune be for ever! 
Your Excellency having just landed after your journey to Europe, 
and this great city of Bombay being the first to hail your presence on your 
way to your own country, we the representatives of ‘the Anjuman-i-Islam, 
desire respectfully to approach your Excellency. Your Excel'ency is so 
deeply concerned in the welfare of India and God the Almight One having 
bestowed upon your Excellency high position and great capacities—and 
’ for the reason that your Excellency is the Prime Minister of so great a 
~ Mahomedan State as Hyderabad and on account of the glory of the Nizam’s 
_ dominions (which in this country is the place of security and rest for the 
4 Moslems)—it is becoming of us and our bounden duty to pay these our 
respects to your Hxcellency on this joyful occasion. 
a The honours which your Hxcellency has received in London, and in 
other great cities, have highly delighted the natives of India, and more 
sepecially haye the Mahomedans shared this delight, among whom are the 
members of the “ Aujuman-i-Islam.” The accident that happened to your 
Hixeelleney at Paris has deeply affected the hearts of us all, and we pray 
that Almighty God may speedly restore your Excellency to perfect health. 
BS We also pray that your Kixcellency may long live to enjoy the honour and 
: dignity of your exalted position. 















In conclusion, it is the earnest desire of the Mahomedans, which the 
members of the Anjuman share, that the existing alliance and friendship 
between the British Government and the Government of the Nizam may 
be firm and close. And the hope that your Excellency’s experiences 
_ during your late journey may bear fruit in extending improvements and 
forwarding the civilization of the Nizam’s territory, from which we trust 
the people will be benefited and improved. Finally, we pray that your 
Excellency may arrive in safety at Hyderabad, and haye a joyful meeting 
with your family and friends. 

_ May the sun of your Excelleney’s fortune ever shine, 
O. Tyansmr, President. 
Guooram Manomep Monsu, Secretary. 
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Sir Salar Jung arrived to-day at nine a.m. He was received by the 
esident and Staff Officers Commanding the Contingent, the nobles — 
icarooloomrah, Busheerodowlah, Mookrumoodowlah, and other nobles, 
(lis Excellency was very warmly received. he city is to be illuminated 
to nicht. 





Toms ov Ivpra, 30¢h August 1876. 
THE RETURN OF SIR SALAR JUNG TO HYDERABAD. 
(OM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT) 
HYDERABAD, Ave. 26. 
h jes. The Nawab Sir 
us jaumey to the Par 
en of far distamt, Mecea. 


(FR 


Hyderabad is at the pr 
Salar Jung has returned in 
West—hundreds upon hundreds of mile j 
[Te has come back to live once more am devoted peaple— to bless 
them with the radiant light of his countenanee, which is the sun, light- 
viving and warmth-producing, of their day, and the full-orbed moon of 
their night. Never has the Lion City been in such transports of joy since 
it commenced its individual existence as a city. _Tt is a matter of regret 
ihat Fis Excellency is not altogether so sound of limb as he was when he 
went away; but let us fervently hope the cruel effects of the injury will 
wear off with lapse of time, and that in due course he shall find restored to 
iim his pristine ease and yigour of movement, The cireumstance of his 
unfortunate accident seems to be generally overlooked in the senoted ss | 
of gratitude that the Nawab himself has appeared once more in the pinch | 
of which, by the bye, His Hixcelleney seems to haye put on 8 aoa . 
since he crossed the black water, for in my opinion he is much stouter than 
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Hyprrapan Deccan, 26th August 1876. 
ARRIVAL OF SIR SALAR JUNG AT HEDERABAD, 


.o was ween he started. , The special train conveying the party arrived at 
eames this morning sharp, and a salute of welcome was fired y fog sig- 
nals on the line a8 the carriages glided slowly into ins ain ee 
the big wigs from Secunderabad, as well as those at Ty a ae coe 
retiring Chudderghaus, attended to great the ee: ee aes ae 
assembled swells were comparatively few im num Ay a pee mien 
tending Heaven knows how far in rear, were hae ee pea ee 
thousands of unconsidered small wigs, aia ee Rites as 
wildly on the occasion with a genuing, oe Newer before aia the oe 
such as you accidentals haye no conception o:. athe g 
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ef Hyderabad pour forth such multitudes of people, all bound on an err 
of peace, with joy marked on every countenance, and even with ecst 
not a few more, especially among the congregating Arabs. 


and 
oa acy on 
The sons of 


'_ Ishmael are hyperbolically estated to worship Sir Salar J ung—you will re- 











felt thet I had honestly earned it. 


collect it was chiefly through their fidelity that he kept matter straight in 
1857—and they mustered in their thousands (each man carrying his match- 
lock and museum of knives) to welcame back their adored master from the 
land of the Feringhi. Although His Hxcellency still walks a little lame, 
requiring the aid of a stick or the arm of a friend, I was glad to observe 
that he was quite equal to ascending a steep flight of steps which leads up 
to his own mansion. It must be admitted that the native mode of return- 
ing a salute, if more graceful, is not nearly so convenient as that practised 
in Haropean lands. To go through the form of raising your hand from 
contact with the ground to contact with your head is apt to impede pro- 
gress if you are on foot, and give you a tripping appearance at each bob. 
Did I not remark with perfect truth some time before the Nawab set 
his face westward that he would be the great lion of the London season P 
Tell me, ye Court Chroniclers, has it not been so? Did I not also declare, 
with unimpeachable accuracy, that he would enjoy his trip down to the 
“land of drown heath and shaggy wood?’ and did not the Highland hos- 
pitality of His Grace of Sutherland take even the tranquil Mussulman 
chiefly by storm, and confer on him enjoyment so complete, that he admit- 
ted imbibing it to the utmost éxtent of human capacity? I suggested that 
possibly en ronte to Dunrobin he might visit the Queen at Balmoral, if Her 
Majesty should perchance be revelling in the wild solitudes of dark Loch- 
pagar. But our Gracious Sovereign did not happen to be dwelling on the 
banks of the brawling Dee, but on those of the smooth-flowing Thames, 
and so to Windsor the Nizam’s Minister repaired, there to present his 
nucwur—symol of fealty and allegiance. It was on this occasion that the 
word nuzzur was converted into nuggur and then into muggur, till finally 
translated into crocodile by some enterprising Anglo-Indian, it was issued 
in that guise for the information of an utterly bewildered public. You will 
recollect, doubtless, that the man of the World made exceeding merry over 
my auguries, respecting the figure which Sir Salar Jung was destined to 
play in London, and turned to ridicule the brilliant reception, which I yen- 


_ tured to prognosticate awaited the Nizam’s Minister in the great metropo- 
lis of the British Empire. 


Well, which of us has turned out to be right, 
you or I, my accomplished friend of the World? You were pleased to al- 
tude to the present writer under the flattering soubriquet of “ that Hyder- 
abad luminary.” 1 accepted the title with extreme satisfaction, because 1 


Are you not now prepared to admit 
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that I would have illuminated your darkened understanding if only you 
had had the nons to open the opaque windows thereof for the reception of 
the proffered light ? Which of us is more likely to know about Hyderabad 
affairs—I on the spot, or you in, or all Cockneydom, York Street, Covent 
Garden? Your Atlantic paragraphist is doubtless an excellent person and 
a valuable journalist, but he has not lived so long within sight of Golconda 
as I have done. 

Were I to venture upon assuring you that Sir Salar Jung’s ostensible 
mission to Europe was a splendid success, I should probably be considered 
as trenching upon the domain of suprererogation. (Permit me to warn 
you at once that I mean to eschew all reference to the scorching Berar 
question.) Neyer was distinguished foreigner df one of Her Majesty's 
feudatory’s subjects can be called a foreigner) received with more enthusi- 
astic welcome by the elite of English society. Yet is it not strange that 
rampant feelings of envy, jealously, and all uncharitableness have been 
enawing at the hearts of certain Anglo-Indians bacause they saw His Ex- 
cellency petted and made much of by proud English Dukes and lovely 
Duchesses ? Why on earth these invidious people should allow such feel- 
inos to enter their bosoms, I amat a loss to conceive. I only hope that 
the cream of English society will on all future occasions be mere 
ting as to the sort of person it exalts upon the pedestal of ee Bice “ 
Tt is urged that the Minister is only a servant of ali Nizam, an i oe - 
royal or even of princely blood. Good Heavens ! vain on cep ‘i as the 
regius sanguis to do with a great man’s public worth? IT am fu : = 
that Snobocracy adores the Duke of Schlep ae , ee 
because of that brother Snob’s princely origin. Yet in pea 0 eee 
that royal Duke is a miserable wretch—physically aren ‘Ke pa aon 
mo nerenseally cawearaine He spends his time chie y i _ a pea 
of beer and tobacco. He is brutally ignorant and ig si te 
His dionity is non-existent, as he lacks means to sustain 1 oe ae 
minious boast a standing army composed of: two sa mee: Ease 
brine him in an income of full ten francs a bi : aides ea 
«German lairdic” must, forsooth, be a ee Adee 
respectable cheese-monger, if he is Me “4 : ae ane ieebny oni 
over. Sir Salar Jung is not of tk i a r vast dependency of India—a 
Sis teh ot ee is aie ‘iivated intelligence, and of cultured 
man of strong ua Bea al ait of his master may not be very great ; 
aosthatic tastes. | The aetior that ibis, His troops lack too many of the 


t I do not consi Mi | os 
seatentaay scientific, and even moral qualities which are deman' 


modern army to make a good fighting force. But, indeed, 


“no period of 
— 
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its history, since its original foundation by Asaf Jah, has Hyderabad been 
_ apowerful State. The Nizam used always to be in difficulties with some 
outsider. The French clutched him firmly for a long time, and the 
_ Mahrattas were down upon him for years. Lord Wellesley delivered hira 
out of the hands of his enemies, and started him afresh in a quesi- 


future guidance and support. Of course the Honourable Company secured 
for itself a alike of the territories of that Hyderabad State to indemnify it- 
self for its trouble. But never mind that. Though not powerful as éom- 
pared with European countries, Hyderabad may, nevertheless as a Native 
State be primus inter pares. Now after this little digression, I return once 
more to the present Minister of the Nizam. India has never produced a 
‘more honourable man or one with a greater capacity for work. No idle 
days for him; no sly indulgence in the sparkling vintages of Reims and 
_ -Hpernay; no enervating pleasures of the xenana. He js a hard-working, 
self-denying man, wholly immersed in business from dewy morn till more 
dewy eve. It may be said he inherited his present office. Well, even if 
he did, had the 104 millions of Hyderabad been searched with the aid of 
supernatural power, a better man for the post which Salar Jung now holds 
could not have been found. His Excellency is a gentleman, not merely in 
the technical sense of the phrase, as so many people are gentlemen, but in 
its highest and most enduring sense, a gentleman of nature’s own stamp, 
and I only hope for Hyderabad’s sake, that when she made Sir Salar she 
did not, exhausted with her effort, throw away the mould. His name and 
fame were made chifly in connection with repressing any attempts at muti- 
ny in Southern India. For the service he u nquestionably deserved, as he 
“actually received, the best thanks of the British Government. It has been 
invidiously remarked that he was sure enough to perceive that we should 
win the day in the long run, and so for his own interest he stuck to the 
winning side. Hven granted so, then he deserved every credit for his cute- 
hess, and if a few other highly placed ofticials had been endowed with 
: equal clearness of perception and judgment we chould have been in a posi- 
_ tion to crumple up—as Cobden said of Russia—our own sepoy mutineers 
_ with greatly accelerated despatch. But we have no right, as we certainly 
have no grounds, to impute to him any such Machiavellian policy, the dic- 
tate of expediency. For my own part I honestly believe that Sir Salar 


_ which he owed to the British Government, and was determined to fulfil his 
 plighted faith to the sovereign power at all hazards, going to the death if 
_ hecessary upholding his word. Some of Sir Salar Jung’s best and dearest 

ends have"béen Englishmen—take for instance Sir George Yule, first 


independent position, teaching him to look to the Honourab!e Company for 








2h 


while Resident at Hyderabad. A great deal of nonsense was emitted about 
the youthful Nizam’s so-called refusal to £0 and see the Prince of Wales: 
What a scandalous world it is, to be sure | Why conld not an exactin 
Viceroy and a rampagious Press accept, the word of a nobleman like Sir 
Salar Jung as to the juvenile’s inability to stand the fatigues of along — 
railway journey? T have, of course, seen the young gentleman, and a fee. 
ble, fragile-locking child he is, a genuine hot-house plant, to convey which | 
out of the still and tempered atmosphere in which it has been reared would 
be to insure its drooping, withering, and perhaps (averting omen) dying! 
But hold hard, my Pegasus! groggy on your pins thongh you are, you 
have rattled alone a much gre: er distance than Tintended you should go 
when first I pricked you lightly with the spur this afternoon. My original 
design was simidly to chronicle the fact that Sir Salar Jung had returned 
to his people, and that all Hyderabad was wild with joy to him back. Tt is 
said that certain other noblemen of the Hyderabad State, encouraged by 
the tales of wonder they have already heard, have made up thair minds to 
visit the far-off lands of Europe. Sir Salar’s party were immensely de- 
lighted with London, which they greatly preferred to Paris. Shades of 
defunct Americans, what say ye to this blasphemy! T live to note with a 
glow of genuine satisfaction that my countrymen have earned a character 
for civility and good breeding which 1 was hitherto inclined to _ in 
no way belonged to them. “ The English were so good, a ae 
one of the party, brimful of gratification which he sought to a peo ss 
English were so good, they never laughed at a blunders bine 
tempted to speak their language.” Tam aba glad to ee oe 
ing, my long-lost and beloved countrymen. — Just a wo ae ede 
sitively I shall wind up. His Hxcelleney Sir Salar Jung whi -) Ft 
lived ‘at No. 120, Piccadilly; his following, a goodly oe on es 
Would you Palo i tone oe oe 
some time back, have been she ing : j 
Bataaa with incursions into Secunderabad, these cards bearing the 
5 
; 
i 











: . 2 om D iv i Piccadilly tio days 
cend “120, Piccadilly.” That for men who lived in \ 
Fy fiat ‘en't bad, is itP Shade of Thackeray! (again ah pene - 
appeal to the Shades) descend and write another page im yo 


Snobs ! 
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Tun Deccan Heratp, 30th August 1876. 


THE BERARS. oa 
The claim for the restoration of the Berars, we are tol, 


ga ania 


rs 
Shot pressed 
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@ering Sir Salar Jnng’s visit to England. We are not favoured with tho 
_ yeasons which led the prudent Minister of the Nizam to depart from his 
_ original intention of bringing the claim (which had been put aside, at least 
_ for the present, at Calcutta), before Lord Salisbury and the Indian Council. 
The history of how the Berars became British territory, even according to 
the aceounts of those most hostile to the English Government, is that they 
were seized on account of arrears-which had become due by the Nizam’s 

_ Government for the support of the Hyderabad Contingent, the Nizam 
| having by treaty with England undertaken the support of this contingent, 
- to be ready in any time of emergency either to defend the Nizam’s dominions 
_ or to help the British Government in time of War; the British Government 
having undertaken at the same time to maintain the throne and rule of the 

' Nizam against all comers. The pay of the contingent was a continual 
ground of quarrel between the two Governments; and, though the Nizam 
was repeatedly informed that if continual advances had to be made by the 
British Government, territorial security would be taken for their repayment, 
on improvement took place. In 1849 the Nizam was finally called upon 
to pay off by the end of the year the debts due to the British Government. 
“Yn the following year.” Aitchison tells us, “a territorial session was 
demanded to liquidate the debt, which amounted to 78,00,000. A payment 
of 40,00,000 was at once made; and the appropriation of revenues of certain 
districts was promised to meet the remainder. ‘he demand for a territorial 
Session was, therefore, withdrawn.” But no real improvement followed. 
The Resident was again obliged to make advances for the payment of the 
contingent, and in 1853 the debt had risen again to Rs. 45,00,000. It was 
in 1853) that the Harl of Dalhousie caused the Nizam to assign the Berars 
4s security for the debt of fifty lakhs due by him to the British Govern- 
ment. A new treaty was drawn up in May, 1853, whereby the British 
Government agreed to maintain in lieu of the Nizam’s contingent an 
auxiliary force to be called the Hyderabad Contingent, which remaineth 
unto this day. It consisted of 5,000 Infantry and 2,000 Cavalry, with four 
field batteries of artillery. It was ordered by an article embodied in the 
treaty that:—* Por the purpose of providing the regular monthly payment 
to the said Contingent troops, and payment of Appa Dessayes’ chout and 
the allowance of Muhiput Ram’s family, and to certain Mahratta pensioners, 
4s guaranteed in the 10th article of the Treaty of 1822, and also for pay- 
mont of the interest at six per cent of the debt due to the Honorable Company 
0 long as the principal of that debt shall remain unpaid, which debt now 
‘ount to fifty lakhs of Hyderabad Rupees, the Nizam hereby agrees to 
assign the dtstricts mentioned in the accompanying schedule marked A, 
ng “Jinusl gross revenue of aboat fifty lakhs of Rupees to the exclu- 
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and to such other officer, acting under his orders, as may from time to 


time be appointed by the Government of India to the charge of those 
ai Te 


Cus 









Tt was also provided “that the Resident at the Court of 
Nyderabad for the time being shall always render true and faithful ac- 
counts every year to the Nizam of the receipts and disbursements connected 
with the said districts, and make oyer any surplus revenue that may exist 
to His Highness, after the payment of the Contingent and the other items 
detailed in artisles 6 of this treaty.” But there was another treaty made 
with the Nizam after the Mutiny, which, on the part of the British, cancelled 
the debt of Rs. 50,00,000, and [His Highness as the same time agréed to 
forego all demand for an account of the receipts and disbursement of the 

sioned districts for the “ present past, and future,” and the British 
overnment undertook to pay out of the revenue of the Berars the dues as 
aforementioned, holding the Berars in trust for that purpose. We cannot 
see on what ground Sir Salar Jung can ask that the trust may be given 
back to the Nizam. A trust extending to present, past Finance Minister, 
and we haye dealt only with the State Railways, which have had such a 
large share in increasing the Home charges and depreciating the Rupee. 
This is a new suggestion for our financiery and for those wao are considering 
what is to be done to restore the Indian Rupee to its original value of two 
shillings. The English florin contains less weight in silver, as we know 
from the difficulty in getting rid of it when it comes into our hands, but 
its value is kept up arbitrarily by it being accepted by the nation ee re- 
presenting a certain value. We do not despair of yet meee ing 
done to put a standard yalue on the Rupee, if silver comage 1s kept as Si 
standard for India. 





#3) 








sive management of the British Resident for the time being at Hyderabad, 
4 







Bownay Gazerre, 30th August 1876. 
THE ARRIVAL OF SIR SALAR JUNG AT pean 





(FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.) 


Secunderabad, 26th August. 3 ; 
ig. tt 


tation looked quite gay this moming, Tt 





The Hyderabad Railway 8 
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i nting in honour of su eT: 
had been prettily decorated with flags and hunting in of fouy months, it 


: ‘ n absence Paik 
ho returned to his native place after an a ~he had 
Tae nae in no way dissatisfied with the long jg ae : 
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wadertaken. Though both in England and on the Continent he has been 
feted and honoured to an extent that would have satisfied the most exacting, 
‘yet he could not but have been flattered at the reception he met with, anc 
the cordial grecting given him on his return home. A guard of honour 
was drawn up at the station, and awaiting his arrival were the Resident 
and Staff. General Macintire, Commanding the Subsidiary Force, Nawabs 
Mukrum-ood-Dowlah, Bashee-rood-Dowlah, and Kier-ool-Oomrah, with 
other noblemen and European and native officials and gentlemen. It is not 
often British cheers are accorded to a native of India, but Sir Salar J ung 
received that honour more than once this morning. ‘The station was rather 
inconveniently crowded, the Resident and His Hxcelleney having literally 
to fight their way through the crowd notwithstanding the efforts of the 
First Assistant Resident and Major Campbell, the Military Secretary, to 
clear a passage. Outside, too, there was a concourse of from four to five 
thousand natives—a larger number, it is said, than had eyer been brought 
together on a previous occasion. The city is to be illuminated to-night 
and grand dinners both at the Residency and the city are talked of. What 
with dinners and receptions, and the business kept in abeyance till his 
return, Sir Salar Jung will not have a very easy time of it for the next few 
months. When he sets out for another journey, which, though not so long 
as the one just brought to a close, will yet necessitate his absence from 
Hyderabad for a month or so. The young Nizam will doubtless receive 
an invitation to attend the Grand Dirbar to be held at Delhi on the 
Ist January 1877; how he will respond to it remains yet to be seen, but 
_ at all events the Prime Minister will go on behalf of his master, 
| _ We are very badly off for want of rain, having scarcely had any worth 
_ speaking of. Most of the wells are dry, and people are put to the greatest 
inconyenience owing to the scarcity of water. I don’t know if, on the 
occasion of the presentation of the freedom of the city of London, the 
Chamberlain in his address to Sir Salar Jung included Secunderabad 
among those cities to which water has been supplied “on a scale which 
would create astonishment in Europe, and might well serve as an example 
for the supply of this great metropolis.” What portion of the universe 
_ this quotation from the speech of the Chamberlain refers to, is a secret 
which will be carefully preserved by the Corporation of the City of London. 
- But the Secunderabad is not one of those highly favoured cities is unfor- 
tunately a fact. ‘The people here haye actually to go about begging for 
water ; generally monthly payments are made to be allowed to draw water 
ut of private wells, As to public wells there are but few of them, and 
ether they.contain any water or not appears to be a matter of supreme 
Blstenogipsct ue authorities here, 
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Raja Cundesamy, who holds the responsible post of a “ vakee!” A 

the two Governments, has been dangerously il. T am told he mate er 
&$8 a mason and is now as wealthy as he js Tespected by all, ae 
is illness he was visited by the Resident and many of the cit nobles 
\s he is too old and infirm, I believe it is unlikely he will resume his duties; 
in fact, his successor has already been spoken of in the person of Mr. Syed _ 
Hooscin who accompanied Sir Salar Jung to England in the capacit ae j 
Private Secretary. Ifa sound English education and remarkable intelli 
gence count for anything no better selection could be made. This gentle- 
man, ! am told, after a distinguished university career, was for a time a 
professor in one of the colleges in Bengal, and Sir Salar Jung had some 
difficulty in persuading him to come here. 








Bombay Gazerrn, 30th August 1876, 


The courtly Pioneer, which has already declared itself a believer in 
* judicious profusion,” mensions the somewhat startling fact that Sir Salar 
Jung has been distributing sums of money in England among people whom 
he imagined to be influential in the settlement of the Berars question. 
According to our contemporary Sir Salar has by this means overshot his 
mark, for ‘the result is that no one can now open his lips in society to say 
anything in favour of restoration, nor any publie writer put pen to paper 
with that object in view, without being suspected of venality.” This would 
be all very sad if it were true, but we must say that we do not believe it. 
Sir Salar Jung is much too sharp to present his enemies with such a clum- 
Sy weapon bribery wherewith to. attack him. As, however, the statement 
has gone forth, we think that Sir Salar Jung should give it a distinct — 
denial. If his claim to the Berars possesses any value in itself he need not 
resort to bribery ; and it would be advisable therefore for Sir eg oe 
by giving the denial to which we allude, to show BN Mee . Sink 
claims are substantial enough to be able to exist without a eet 
highly objectionable stimulants. Perhaps the Pioneer has more intor 


tion on the subject than it cares to publish. Can it tell us who ee: been. 


getting their palms rubbed with Hyderabad gilt ? 


r . 





Deccan Huranp, 380th August 1876.. 
THE LORD MAYOR AND SIR SALAR JUNG. “ 
(English Mail.) oe 
The Leaminer is not lost in admiration at the cor 
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Sir Salar June a London freeman. It says: “ We only wish that the 
cnddress to the new freeman were quite as unexceptionable in matter ag in 
tone and spirit. Sir Salar Jung’s past achievements are sufficient ly striking, 
‘and he has no occasion to draw renown on the future. * W ater-supplies 

to the chief cities provided on ascale which would create wonder in Europe, 

and might well serve as an example for the supply of this great mnetropolis,’ 
. - His Excellency must have been astonished to hear about those wonderful 
'  waterworks.. Where are they ? That is, where are the ‘chief cities’ said to 
F he supplied by them? The Nizam’s dominions contain many small towns 
and villages of considerable size, but with the exception of Hyderabad— 
which ranks next to Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras—there are no great 
~ cities that we have heard of. The only chief cities supplied with those 
- wonderful waterworks are Calcutta and Bombay, but they are a long way 

‘off from Hyderabad, and Sir Salar Jung has no concern with these munic;- 

pal corporations, His Bxcelleney has no doubt done much to improve the 
roads, ee on the whole they are no better than they should be; and Mr, 
Chamberlain Scott, as also his lordship himself, would perhaps think twice 
; 
, 
i 
: 





hefore-yenturing to ride at a trot among the rouch boulders of which there 
is a plentiful crop in some of the streets of the capital. Nor is it quite 
right to call the Nizam an ‘ ally,’ the chiefs of native States « independent.’ 
In the right meaning of the adjective there neither is nor can be, so long 
asthe English raj lasts, an independent State in India. Eyen Mr. Saund. 
ers endeayour to bully the little Nizam (on the suspicion that he was only 
shamuming illness) to proceed to Bombay for the purpose of meeting the 
Prince of Wales was a more accurate expression of the relations between 
~ India and the Deccan Principality than those words, alliance and indepen- 
2 dence, which have now been freely used by almost eyery corporation from 
- Portsmouth to Tain and Inverness ; nor was the Nizam’s dependence in the 
slightest degree lessened by the astute Minister’s final victory over the 
blunt undiplomatic Briton, ’ But in justice to the City Fathers it must be 
admitted that they betrayed some confusion of mind on the point of inde- 
_ pendence, the Lord Mayor himself actually describing Sir Salar Jung as a 

ubject of the Queen! Perhaps it would be unfair to expect that the Lord 
ayor should haye time to acquire correct notions on these points, whose 
orbit lies-among lords, bishops, and future Emperors of Hindustan, and 
who makes a regular round of all the churches in the vain hope of discoy- 
ering two sermons alike, How could a Lord Mayor so sorely tried des- 
tribe the suppression of the Mutiny otherwise than as a solution of the 
culty; or the royal tour, than asa gauntletrace between ‘venomous 
ptiles and beasts of prey? It is hard work tracking and introducing 
urself twtr tiger, though, no doubt, when you succeed, you may find 
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it stall harder to part company with him, B: 
of the City welcome to Sir Salar Jung lef 
would even add that, in conferring on the f 
compliment which this City can bestow? the fe ; 
cilmen did much honor to fhereeatart : As Bek ae the Couns 
intelligence, and high character, Sir Salar Tansee aan Tesponsibility, 
lic statesmen. Tho best proof of his greatness in hi 

the most fanatical and fiery population of Tndian Mahomedan 
cess 18 that of a liberal, progressive Mussulman, with superstitution am 
refined courtiers and swaggering street bullies alike to guard against oa 
to humour, He has done his best to form the administration on the model 
of a European Cabinet; and one.of his latest innovations is the establish- 
ment of a college in which the young nobles of Hyderabad may study the 
literature and sciénce of the west.” y 





.* 





Tues or Inprs, 31st August 1876. 


A correspondent writes to the Globe:—*T have heard from India that 
if is not at all unlikely that in the next cold season Sir Madava Row, now 
the Prime Minister of Baroda, will, if his duties permit him, follow the ex- 
ample of his Mahomedan compeer, Sir Salar Jung, and visit England. As 
Sir Salar is the best Indian representative of Islam, so Sir Madava is the 
best representative of Hinduism. No one who knows the great abilities 
of the chief Minister, successively, of Travancore, Indore and Baroda will 
fail to be glad to hear of this rumour. Sir Jung Bahadoor, of Nepaul, has’ 
already visited England. 1 know of no three natives of Hindustan who 
can compare with these. Strange to say, they have under their -supervi- 
sion the three most difficult cities to deal with in India, viz., Katmandu, 
Hyderabad, and Baroda.” 


ab 





‘Tres or Ixpra, Ist Seplember 1876. 


Address presented to Sir Salar Jung.—We have much pleasure in 
publishing the following address presented by the Zoroastrian beers 
to Sir Salar Jung, G.C.8.1., D.C.L., congratulating him on Hae i 
Hyderabad Deccan. Sir Salar Jung is held in very high esteem by the 
Parsees, several of whom are employed im very high and 
pointments in His Hxcellency’s service :—To His Enelleng 
fial-ul-Mulk Sir Salar Jung Bahadoor G.C.S.L, .D.0.L.—ESf 
your Excellency.—We the undersigned Zoroastrian residents of ft 
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and Se Witc.thastyrespectfully take the liberty to approach your Hx- 
eh, wai tial? congratulations on the most happy event which 

God in His Dt¥fhe mercy has vouchsafed as well unto us, as to all others, 
- whether rich or poor, in your Excellency’s safe return from a lengthened 
tour to Europe—a tour which began and ended most satisfactorily. It is 
a, matter of particular satisfaction and gratification to us, that by your 
Uxcellency’s auspicious visit to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen of 
the United Kingdom, and Empress of India; by the magnificent reception 
given to your Excellency by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, the 
high officials of State and nobles of Great Britain of all grades, as also by 
the special marks of honours received by your Excellency from the Bm- 
press of India, and the British public, honours which no other Prince or 
Minister of India has secured betore now; the bonds.of amicable relation- 
“ship and alliance which exist between the two State have been more than 
ever strengthened. Your Excellency’s sagacity, acumen, and clearsighted- 
- ness haye not exclusively been devoted to the interest and improvement of 
the State only, but that the meanest of His Highness the Nizam’s subjects 
of whatever creed and denomination receive from your Excellency’s sound 
inciples and discriminating administration every protection both of life 
‘aid property ; and enjoy equal.right and liberty in every respect’ without 
“distinction; in addition to these we cannot forget the greatest virtue 
of all in so exalted a personage as your Excellency, that of amiable 
and benevolent disposition. Vor these blessings, every individual, whether 
~~ young or old, rich or poor, from one corner of the kingdom to another prays 
a continuously for your Excellency’s welfare, prosperity, unimpaired health, 
und long life. The most admirable and praiseworthy administration of the 
kingdom under your Excellency’s benigh ministry is well-known and great- 

ly appreciated, not only all over India, but in England, France, Turkey, 
Persia, Heypt, and other noteworthy places far and wide. In conclusion, 
we most fervently and heartily offer up our prayerg to the Divine Creator 
f us all that He may spare your Encellency as well, for many years to 
some’ as from all evils that flesh is heir to ; that He may bestow on your 
ency, strength and fortitude, to continued on the most successful 
ndable administration with the same energy, perspicuity, and 
hich your Excellency has been so amply endowed with, and 
heen so adyantageouly displayed durich the last twenty-three 
upwards. We also pray that God the Ever Merciful may show- 


























